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Epigraph 


All the children of earth, the red-blooded and green-blooded equally, are descendant from some 
common origin, that may be as old as light, and, like light, is forever arriving. 


The wood does not live as we live, restless and running, panting after flesh, and even in sleep 
tossing with fears. It is aloof from thoughts and instincts; it responds only to the sun and wind, 
the rock and the stream — never, though you shout yourself hoarse, to propaganda, temptation, 
reproach, or promises. You have nothing to bring it, for all the forest is self-sufficient. 

(from Flowering Earth, by Donald Culross Peattie) 


In nature there are neither rewards nor punishments; there are consequences. 
(Robert Green Ingersoll) 
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Chapter One ~~ 2070 


Spider turned her head toward the south, so that the breeze blowing in off the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca could push her dark, wavy hair away from her face. 

"What are you looking at?" Casey, Spider's niece, shaded her eyes against the bright March 
sunshine and shifted her shepherd's crook to her right hand. 

"Nothing," Spider said. "I hate having the wind blow my hair around so that it gets in my 
mouth, that's all." She glanced down at Casey's long, wispy, brown tresses, which looked, as 
usual, more like a rat's nest than human hair. "Doesn't it bother you?" Very likely not. Casey was 
only ten and didn't seem concerned about much except animals and trying to keep her little 
brother in line. 

"Yeah, but Mom won't let me cut it." Casey heaved a dramatic sigh. "Nobody lets me do 
anything. Uncle Jim won't let me carry my bow when I'm herding, either. He says it's just a 
practice weapon and the arrows aren't heavy enough to do any damage to big animals like 
wolves and cougars." 

"He's right, Casey. You'll have to be a lot bigger and stronger before you can handle a 
proper killing bow." Spider reached over her shoulder to adjust the weight of the bow slung 
across her back. It was a beautiful instrument. Jim, her brother, had carved it for her from an 
arbutus branch. He'd carved Casey's staff, too, and probably most of the weapons used in the 
settlement. He was the only one in the clan who could touch a living tree with metal. 

Spider gave up trying to outwit the breeze and turned back to watch the herd of Nubian 
goats working its way across the meadow, nibbling dead leaves and long dry grass. Some of the 
goats were browsing new leaf buds along the narrow strip of forest that sheltered the meadow 
from chilly sea winds. Only partially sheltered though, she thought, pulling her deer hide vest 
tighter. Her parents said all the Pacific Northwest got cold spring winds. They would know, of 
course, because they'd traveled most of it before the Devastation, as far north as Alaska and all 
the way down to California. Spider sighed. She'd like to travel, too, and see new places and new 
people, but the oldsters all insisted there was no place better than Vancouver Island. Maybe that 
was true, but it wouldn't surprise her if their memories weren't as good as they thought. 

At the top of the long slope that led up to the farmhouse, Dino, Casey's nine-year-old 
brother, perched on a pile of rocks beside the fence that separated Wescara from the meadow. He 
didn't have to be there. He could have been, probably should have been, doing something else, 
but he said he got a good view from the rocks and could see danger approaching sooner than 
Spider or Casey. She hadn't argued. Dino adored the goats, and he was doing what he thought 
best for them. Besides, when it came to being stubborn, he was worse than Casey and it was a 
waste of time trying to argue with him. 

The goats were well guarded today. Bandit, the black and tan shepherd collie cross, ranged 
back and forth in front of the herd, watchful that none of the goats strayed too far, but taking care 
to avoid hoof and horn. The donkey, Murphy, browsed on the other side of the herd. 

The sound of a door closing made Spider look up at the farmhouse. Not that she could see 
much, buried as it was in earth, with nothing but the tall, southern windows open to the sun and a 
view of the Strait. 

"Great granddad must have gone back inside," Casey said. 

Usually, Larry sat on a weathered bench near one of the root cellars, his rifle across his 


knees, when Casey and Dino were watching the herd. He often grumbled to their mother that 
they were too young for the goats, that they should stick to herding their father's sheep for 
another year or two. But, Spider thought, he must have realized that he doesn't need to keep tabs 
on the kids when I'm here. Jim might be able to touch living trees with metal, but she was the 
best shot in the clan. 

Bandit whined and Spider turned to see his ears perked straight up and his lips pulled back 
from his teeth in the travesty of a grin. He was sniffing the air and staring at the trees which 
separated the meadow from Parry Bay and the forest that backed the lagoon. 

Whatever Bandit sensed or smelled, she could see nothing but a wall of fir and cedar with 
dark green foliage, along with bare-branched Garry oak and maples with tiny buds that looked 
like shadowy clusters of moss from this distance. 

But there! A tide of black and brown erupted from the forest wall and flowed toward the 
goats. Wild dogs! A big pack of fifteen or more, tails streaming behind them, mouths open and 
tongues lolling, racing straight toward them. Casey raised her staff and screamed. Spider grabbed 
for her bow, but the bowstring snagged on the back of her vest, and she couldn't get it loose. 

The goats whirled to face the attackers, heads down, horns ready. From the corner of her 
eye, Spider saw Dino tearing down the slope, staff in hand. The wild dogs spread out, trying to 
surround the herd. One already had a kid in its jaws, running low, heading for the trees, Bandit in 
full pursuit. Two more had one of the young wethers down and were ripping at his throat. Old 
Murphy charged into the wild dogs, his yellowed teeth slashing at them, his vicious hind feet 
wreaking their own damage. 

The black lead dog, with a muzzle like a mastiff, came straight for Spider and Casey. Casey 
swung her staff at him. He ducked it, swerved, and leapt for Spider's throat. She turned her body, 
still struggling to release the bowstring, and he sank his teeth in her shoulder, his weight 
slamming her into the ground. The pain jolted through her body, sharp and shocking, the way her 
bare feet felt when she stepped on a broken clam shell. 

She heard Larry bellow, "Get down! Stay down!" then the sound of a rifle shot, echoing 
across the meadow, reverberating from the trees. 

The dog jerked, releasing her shoulder, and collapsed beside her. The rank smell of wet fur 
rose to her nostrils. 

Two more shots went over her head, followed by the whistle of an arrow so close she was 
sure it grazed her hair. 

Jim's shouts blended with Larry’s, and she raised her head. Three more dogs lay still in the 
grass and Buckeroo, the billy, tossed a fourth into the air with his wide, wicked horns. The dog 
fell to the ground and tried to scramble away but Buckeroo charged and impaled him on one 
horn, a permanent end to the dog's flight. 

The rest of the wild dogs melted back into the trees, dragging the dead wether. Casey knelt 
beside her. 

"You're bleeding! Spider, you're bleeding!" 

She caught a whiff of the blood, like rusting iron. Before she could find the words to assure 
Casey that she was all right, the child keeled over. 

"Look, she fainted!" Dino looked down at his sibling in triumph. "Just like a girl." 


- 


"Hold still!" Sunny snapped at her daughter. "I want to get this honey on the bite wound, not 
your face." She bit her lip. She almost never spoke sharply to Spider, but fear had destroyed the 
control she usually kept over her tongue. 

That fear had struck right to the pit of her stomach when she heard rifle shots. Then Larry 
came in, supporting Spider, whose white face contrasted dramatically with the blood all over her 
shoulder and chest. Jim carried Casey and insisted on making her lie on the couch, though she 
protested that she'd only been dizzy for a second, that she wasn't hurt. 

What made it even worse was that her partner, Richard, and her sister, Leona, who was a 
nurse, were away for a week. They'd ridden out three days ago, working on a scheme to knit the 
fourteen clans, scattered from Sidney to Sooke, into what they hoped would be a cohesive 
network of communities. Richard had gone as a representative of the Metchosin clan, to invite 
two or three people from each of the other clans to a spring equinox celebration. Leona had 
planned to follow her usual routine, teaching basic nursing skills to anyone who had half a day to 
spare, and tending to ailments and wounds that people couldn't deal with on their own. 

Spider squirmed under Sunny's hands. "Don't make the bandage so tight, Mom. I won't be 
able to move." 

"I wish Leona was here," Sunny said. "I wonder if I should have put apple cider vinegar on 
that bite as well as the honey." 

"You're doing fine," her father, Larry, said. "Don't fuss so much. It's just a superficial 
wound. It's not going to kill her." 

Typical! A person could be dying but as long as she was able to draw breath, Larry would 
say there was nothing to worry about. A glance at his face told her that in spite of his words, he 
was worried. He looked every bit of his eighty years. 

"What's anybody doing about those evil dogs?" Spider demanded. "We have to kill them, 
every last one of them, so this never happens again." 

Casey sat up. "Spider, the dogs aren't evil. They're just dogs. They want territory and food, 
the same as we all do." 

"Maybe you didn't hear him, Spider," Sunny said, "but Jim said he was going to call a 
meeting up at The Croft, to decide what to do." For a moment, Sunny felt the familiar burn of 
resentment over the name 'Spider' adopted by her sweet daughter, Caramar, the precious child of 
her middle-age, the first baby born in Metchosin after the Devastation. Caramar had gone on a 
vision quest at fifteen and for the past four years insisted on being called Spider. Richard had 
suggested 'Arachne' but Caramar's response to that was a smile and the comment, "Sometimes 
humans don't make much sense. Spiders always do." 

"They shouldn't be having a meeting," Spider said. "They should be after that pack right 
now, with every weapon we've got." 

The sound of the east door opening and closing announced a new arrival. Mayanne, Sunny's 
niece, who had been living with the family since before the Devastation, came down the hall to 
the living room, holding Dino's hand. Sunny's heart lurched again when she saw he'd been 
crying. 

She ruffled his short black hair. "What's wrong?" 

"It's Bandit," Dino sniffled, fresh tears welling up in his eyes. "The dogs got him." 

"Oh, no!" Sunny blinked away tears in her own eyes. "What will we do without Bandit?" 
Larry would miss him terribly. She glanced at her father, but he refused to look at her. Instead, 
he stared out the window toward the sea, his face tight, his hands clenched behind his back. 

Casey said, from the couch, "They took one of Tinkerbell's twins, too. That's who Bandit 


was trying to save when he got killed." 

"Yeah," Dino said. "The kid with one yellow eye and one blue eye. He's the only one in the 
world like that. And I just picked a name for him, too." 

"What were you going to call him?" Spider asked. 

"Willy. There's nobody else in Metchosin with that name." 

The question of naming animals came up every so often and Sunny still couldn't decide 
which side of the fence to land on. Larry said there was no point in naming animals being raised 
for food. On the other hand, animals were an essential part of the community, almost a part of 
the clan, especially those that had been around for a long time, like dogs, horses, and the donkey. 
Usually she ended by shrugging, grateful that Dino didn't want everybody to remember names 
for more than two hundred chickens. 

No wonder Dino had been crying, Sunny thought. He had great empathy with the goats, 
especially the fluffy black and white kids with big soft eyes and boundless energy. She ached to 
comfort him but, like Casey, he'd become fiercely independent in the last couple of years. Hugs 
were almost never allowed, even from grandmothers. 

"I'm so sorry, you two,” Spider said. "If only that damn bow hadn't got caught in my vest, 
maybe I could have prevented losing one of the goats." 

"Why did it catch?" Sunny asked. "I don't remember that ever happening before." 

Spider brushed her hair off her pale face. "The side seam ripped open a bit a few days ago 
and [ hadn't got around to mending it. My fault. I'm sorry." 

The east door opened again and Laken, Sunny's older daughter, came hurrying down the 
hall. She went at once to Casey and cradled her daughter in her lap. "How do you feel now?" 
Laken asked. "Jim said you fainted." 

"She fainted when I told her Spider was bleeding." Dino's tears had stopped, and he now 
wore the superior little smile that meant he was trying to one-up his sister. 

Laken looked concerned. "Honey, was it the blood that made you queasy?" 

Casey said, "Ha!" as forcefully as she could from a prone position. "Blood doesn't bother 
me. I watch Aunt Mitzi all the time when she's doctoring animals. And when Dino falls down 
and hurts himself. Mom, can I get up now? I feel fine. Really I do." 

Sunny said, "I think you were just scared. I'd have been terrified." She turned to Mayanne. 
"Did you have any problem getting the goats back in the pen?" 

"No, not with Dino helping. We fed and watered them, too." 

Mayanne pushed her waist-length black hair back over her shoulder, reminding Sunny of the 
way the family appeared to have two separate genetic lines. Her older two children, Laken and 
Jim, both had black hair and brown eyes like their quarter-Cree grandmother. So did Leona and 
Mayanne and young Dino. But she herself, along with Spider and Casey, had inherited wavy 
light brown hair and hazel eyes from Larry. And, of course, Richard had blue eyes and light hair, 
so his genes had contributed to Spider and Casey looking different to the rest of the family. 

Laken smoothed the hair back from Casey's forehead and looked up at her grandfather. 
"Why are the dogs going after domestic stock? There are plenty of deer and rabbits around for 
them. Too many for the cougars and wolves." 

"Tame animals are easier to kill," Larry said. "And feral dogs are a different breed of 
creature than wolves. Wolves have no experience of humans and they're leery of us. But these 
dogs, or their forebears, grew up with people, so they're not afraid. Now they're getting bolder 
and bolder. It's like they'd kill us just as quick as a sheep or a goat." 

"They're getting even with us for keeping them on leashes for so long," Mayanne said. 


Sunny decided not to comment. Her niece was still convinced that the trees were getting 
even with humans, too, no matter what arguments anyone used to combat her theory. 

Laken rose, taking Casey by the hand. "Let's go on home. Your father is worried about both 
of you. And, if the meeting is over, we need to do something about supper." 

"T'll walk up with you," Sunny said. Laken was perfectly capable of looking after the 
children, but she wanted to see for herself that they got home safely. 

"Then I'm going with you," Larry said, "otherwise you'll be walking back alone. Too 
dangerous if that dog pack is still in the area." He picked up his rifle and headed for the east 
door. 

"It's barely half a kilometer, Dad!" Sunny said, but he didn't stop. She shook her head. "I'll 
be back soon, Mayanne. I know you're on supper duty tonight." She turned to Spider. "You sit 
still and rest so your body can heal." 

Sunny hurried out the east door, following Larry, Laken, and the children up the hill toward 
The Croft. She clutched at her side, cursing the sudden stitch that pained and slowed her. Sixty 
years had taken a toll on her energy, though she was fitter now than she had been at forty. 

When she turned to close the latch on the gate to The Croft, she realized that Lucky was 
following her. A flash of guilt left her shaky. She'd forgotten all about the cat. She scooped him 
up in her arms and buried her face in his fur. 

"You silly boy, where did you hide when the dogs came?" He was a big tabby with a white 
chest, and usually quite capable of looking after himself, but he'd be no match for a wild dog. 
Too independent to like being picked up, he squirmed out of her arms, jumped down, and ran 
ahead a few feet. 

Brad and Laken's two dozen Icelandic sheep grazed the slope that led up to the house, 
wandering among the arbutus and Garry oaks that had taken over much of the field. Their black 
and white border collie trotted over to get a pat from the humans and a head butt from the cat, 
then went back to his duties. Except for color, he reminded Sunny of the Australian shepherd 
who'd been Larry's shadow twenty years ago. Her father still idolized that dog, though he'd been 
gone for ten years. Now he'd lost Bandit, too. 

Sunny shuddered. She had to agree with Spider that nobody would be safe until those wild 
dogs were dead. 

At the yard gate, she squinted against the brilliance of the setting sun reflecting off the 
south-facing windows at the front of the house. A few years after his partner had died, old Fred 
Garnet had more or less adopted Brad and his sister, Mitzi. When Brad and Laken partnered, the 
four of them ripped down the old house, dug deep into the hillside and built an earth-sheltered 
house like Wescara. Soon after that, Mitzi had partnered with Jim. 

Fred, a rumpled, good-natured man with a shock of gray hair and a thick mustache, opened 
the door for them. He was known to everyone now as Grandpa Fred. "Come on in," he said. 
"You missed the meeting, but Jim's still here." 

In the living room, Brad knelt and hugged his children so fiercely they both squeaked 
protests. "You two all right?" 

"They're fine," Laken said. "Go get cleaned up, kids." 

Casey moved only as far as the couch, Dino right behind her. "We want to know what 
happened at the meeting." 

Brad rose and flexed his powerful, long-fingered hands, balling them into fists, shaking 
them loose, balling them up again. The long scar on his left forearm stood out each time he made 
a fist. "We decided to do something about those bastard dogs. They've gotten away with too 


many animals. And they're getting too bold." 

Jim came out of the kitchen with a tray of mugs. "Saw you coming up the road, so I made 
another batch of mint tea." 

Sunny beamed at her son. Not only did he do most of the fishing for the community, he 
worked hard at building things. He always had a joke or a smile for everyone, too. He and Laken 
had adapted better to the Devastation than she or Richard, but, of course, they'd been only 
teenagers when it happened. 

Brad came around the end of the couch and lowered his tall, husky frame onto it, squeezing 
between Dino and Casey. He never had much to say, and Sunny reflected that she still knew very 
little about him even though he and Mitzi had come to The Croft fourteen years ago. He didn't 
talk about the past, not even how he'd got the long ragged scar on his arm. But everybody 
seemed to like him, and Laken said she was happy. 

"We've lost two sheep so far," Brad said, "but this is the first time the pack has attacked in 
daylight. Jack lost half a dozen chickens and April said she lost a couple of piglets, but it's 
always been at night and just one at a time." 

"Ken Karlson got hit, too," Jim said, stirring honey into his mint tea. "He lost some ducks 
and two of his geese." 

Ken Karlson was the chief hunter in the clan, though Sunny thought he looked too thin and 
scrawny for the job. His face was delicate, framed by dark hair parted in the middle, tucked 
behind his ears, and flowing down his back. He and his family were rock solid members of the 
clan, reliable and resourceful. She'd been hoping Spider would partner Ken's older son, Skipper, 
but Spider had so far showed no sign of wanting to partner anybody. 

Larry stood near the tall windows, holding his mug in one hand. "Pete Simpson was around 
the other day and he told me a pack of dogs has been raiding Sooke the last while." He looked at 
his grandson. "We need to get a hunting party together." 

"We already did," Jim said. "Ken, Jack and I are heading out at first light tomorrow. Ken's 
dogs are good trackers." 

"I'd go with you, but I'm almost out of ammunition," Larry growled. 

Jim's eyes were twinkling. "Guess you'll have to give in and master using your bow, 
Granddad. It's time you threw that relic of a rifle on the scrap heap." 

"Maybe I'll do that when the last bullet is gone. And maybe not. I still haven't given up hope 
of finding more ammunition when we go scrounging."” 

"I wanted to go, too," Brad said, "but Ken said three guys would be enough." His face was 
somber, his eyes apparently focused on something nobody else could see. "I hope he's right. We 
have to kill those dogs before they do any more damage." He shook his head. "They're like a 
disease, a plague. I guess it boils down to us destroying them before they destroy us." 

"Some of us have to stay here," Larry said. "We've got to protect the animals. And our 
places. Those people from up around Cowichan might come raiding again. I hate to admit it, but 
I can't fight as hard or shoot as straight as I used to." 

"You got the dog that attacked Spider," Sunny said. She hated to think about the Cowichan 
raid, though it was eight years since it happened, and they hadn't lost anybody. "Are those dead 
dogs still down in the meadow?" 

"Not for long," Brad said. "Ken and his sons are going to drag them up to his place tonight. 
He said he'd skin them for the fur and give April the meat to feed her pigs." 

"How long do you think you'll be gone?" Laken asked her brother. "You don't want to miss 
our first celebration of the spring equinox. It's the biggest thing to happen around here since the 


Devastation twenty years ago." 

"We won't miss it,” Jim said, "even if it means we have to organize a second hunting 
expedition to get the dog pack." He put his mug down on a side table. "I'm heading home. Mitzi 
will be wondering what all the shooting was about and I need to get ready for the morning." 

"Dad, we'd better go home, too," Sunny said. 

When she walked by the end of the couch, Casey reached up and touched her arm. "Nana 
Sunny, I don't think it's fair that all the dogs should be killed. Maybe just the ones that took the 
kid and the wether. And the one that bit Spider." 

"Honey," Laken said, "the hunters won't be able to tell which dogs were responsible for 
killing and biting." 

Sunny moved toward the door. Perhaps killing all the dogs wasn't fair. But life wasn't fair. In 
spite of all that had happened, she doubted it ever would be. 

Larry followed her, rifle tucked under his arm. She hated guns. But every time she thought 
of them, she remembered a gun had saved her daughter's life. And her own, twenty years ago. 
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A single candle flickered softly on the dining room table as Sunny sat down to write in her 
journal. As much as she loved her family, tonight she was glad to see them all go off to bed so 
she could sit and think without interruption. She had lots to think about. 

Saturday, March 15, 2070. Today a wild dog pack attacked the goats when they were down 
in the meadow and got away with a kid and the wether we were going to butcher for the equinox 
feast. Worse, one of them bit Spider. Iam still fearful. What if they come back? Do they want to 
kill and eat the humans, too? Do they want to destroy us? Like the trees almost succeeded in 
doing twenty years ago? 

I was frightened when the Devastation began, too, and sometimes it helps to remember the 
terror we learned to endure. In the spring of 2050, the last old-growth forests were being razed 
all over the world. Suddenly, those trees began zapping anything metal that touched them, 
including humans who were holding metal, like power saws or axes. By fall, all trees, 
everywhere, had that power, though how they do it is still a mystery. Richard and I are both 
biologists and we think they developed an enhanced electrical system as a natural adaptation to 
the threat of extinction of centuries-old trees. But that's only a guess. If true, it will have been the 
fastest adaptation any organism ever made to deal with a threat. 

What happened after that was horrendous. Nearly every human in the world starved to 
death. Young trees sprouted up in all the places where they grew thousands of years ago, when 
humans were few and wandered in small tribes. The growth was rapid and unstoppable. Within 
months, farms, roads, and airports were covered with forests of healthy trees towering over 
ruined crops and crumbling tarmac. Most buildings are rubble, with trees growing up through 
the foundations. Vehicles and equipment still lie rusting where they were abandoned. Within 
weeks, we lost all the technology and conveniences we believed we would have forever. 

Now, I suppose, we are adapting to the trees and the world they have created, the same way 
that trees used to adapt to us. Mayanne says this is justice, that the trees have a right to destroy 
the creatures who nearly destroyed them. 

But none of us has any 'rights' except to go on living, if we can, and that includes trees and 
dogs. Trees aren't sentient and their sudden growth in power and number was in no way 


malicious. Mayanne will never believe that, of course. She's quite sure they will wipe us out if we 
don't behave. 

Spider ranted all evening about the need to wipe out the wild dogs and I understand how 
angry she feels about being wounded by one of them. But she was so insistent about everyone 
rushing out to avenge her immediately, if not sooner, that I wanted to smack her. Just the same, 
no matter how angry she makes me, when I look at her, I melt. Caramar alias Spider has to be 
the prettiest girl alive, with her slim, supple body, curly dark hair, and hazel eyes. Her smile is 
warm and winsome enough to win any number of hearts. Or break them. I suppose Richard and I 
overindulged her when she was growing up but who could blame us? Pretty doesn't mean much, 
but she's intelligent, sensible, and energetic, too. I really believe she's capable of doing almost 
anything she sets her mind to. Anyway, it's too late to regret spoiling her now, if indeed we did. 
Life will mellow her in time. 

Earlier, Casey said it wasn't fair to kill all the dogs. She meant it was unjust and I agree, but 
I doubt we can afford to let them live. We do have a right to protect ourselves and it isn't as if 
we're trying to kill every dog in the world. I'm sure other packs exist, in other places. Maybe 
over the next few thousand years they will interbreed with wolves and coyotes and evolve into 
something less savage, but that isn't going to help us right now. 

What we must do, right now, is organize the equinox feast. Dad is upset because we will 
have to lose another wether to the feast and he's not sure we'll have enough to get us through 
next winter. I reminded him there are other sources of meat and hides. Deer, bear, fish. But 
there's absolutely no question that we must make this a good feast. 

We've managed to survive the last twenty years. We've learned how to grow most of the 
things we need, though the trees haven't left us enough arable land to do more than maintain our 
present number. But we've been so busy learning, planting, foraging, and simply surviving, that 
we haven't had much opportunity to get to know other clans. That needs to change. We need to 
build a larger community so that we can trade goods and, in particular, knowledge. Our children 
need to find mates. 

That's why the feast is so important. It's a chance for the clans to get to know and trust one 
another, to find ways of making all our lives better. 


Chapter Two 


"But I don't want to make a speech!" Sunny protested. 

It was one week after the dog attack, one day before the equinox, and at least the tenth time 
Spider had heard her mother say those words to Larry. 

Spider added her cereal bowl to the stack of dirty dishes accumulating on the kitchen 
counter, just barely resisting the temptation to slam it down out of frustration and boredom. The 
sky was blue, the sun was shining, but nobody would let her do anything. Even her father was 
against her, out there gathering eggs and feeding the chickens, a job which surely wouldn't put 
any stress on her shoulder. Maybe she could heat water in a couple of solar ovens and do the 
dishes before anybody noticed. 

No, Mayanne would notice. Her cousin had long ago taken over scheduling household tasks 
at Wescara. Spider wondered, as she often did, what made Mayanne tick. The woman was thirty- 
five, the same age as Laken, and still not partnered. Not that there was much chance for her in 
Metchosin. The unattached men in the clan were either ten years younger or thirty years older. 
And she never seemed to be around on those rare occasions when men from other clans came to 
visit or trade. Maybe the sexual abuse she'd suffered from her father long ago had permanently 
destroyed her interest in males. Still, she seemed happy enough organizing Wescara, teaching 
children, and sharing the tasks of keeping everyone fed and clothed. 

"You're the logical person to make a speech at the gathering tomorrow, Sunny." Larry 
reached around Spider and added his own cereal bow] to the pile. "You're the official historian of 
the clan." 

"That's the point, Dad," Sunny said. "I write much better than I talk. Have you forgotten that 
I was a landscape gardener before the Devastation? I spent my days talking to plants, not people. 
I'd still rather be in a greenhouse than on a platform." 

"Then maybe Richard will do it," Larry said. 

"Why not you?" 

Spider had to agree with her mother on that point. Her grandfather was certainly capable of 
making a speech, in spite of his eighty years. When she was little, she'd believed he could do 
anything. He looked much the same now as he had in pictures taken before 2050, when her 
parents and siblings had escaped the Devastation by moving into his home. His hair had turned 
white, but his hazel eyes and his mind were both clear and he was still so independent that he 
was sometimes rude to people who weren't. Most of the people in the clan treated him like an 
authority. Laken sometimes said that if her Cree great granny was alive, she might even concede 
that he'd attained the status of elder. 

Before Larry could answer, the east door opened and Richard thumped down the brick- 
floored hall into the kitchen-dining area, carrying a wicker basket of eggs. He had just had his 
sixty-second birthday, but to Spider he looked the same as when she was tiny: a brush cut of 
nondescript color, a thin body that made his neck seem even longer than it was and big ears. She 
took a closer look at her mother's long braid of dark brown hair and was startled to realize it had 
more gray in it than brown. 

"The roasting pit is almost done," Richard said. "Brad and Skipper have gone to get more 
bricks from that fireplace we took to pieces last fall. They took the horses and leather pack sacks 
this time. The road is too overgrown with trees now for metal wheelbarrows to be safe." 

Spider had been amazed when Skipper told her how many bricks were needed to line a 


roasting pit that would hold no more than two dressed sheep, goats, or deer. She wished she 
could go help load bricks, but he and Brad probably wouldn't let her do anything either. 

"I knew those bricks would be useful," Larry said. "They're easier to stack than stones, too. 
That pit should serve for many years’ celebrations." 

"The one for the fall equinox, for starters," Sunny said. "I still think we should have waited 
until then to try this intertribal thing. At least we could celebrate the harvest at the same time. 
And, after all, it was fall when the world fell apart." 

Richard put an arm around her shoulders and smiled down at her. "The world was falling 
apart six months before the trees started growing everywhere. Remember?" 

"How could I forget? You spent most of those six months trying to figure out why they were 
giving electric shocks to everything and everybody." 

"The trees are still shocking everyone, and it doesn't look like they're ever going to stop so 
maybe I'll find the answer some day. But the spring equinox is a good time to celebrate, too, with 
new growth and the prospect of summer warmth." Richard gave her another hug, then came over 
to the kitchen counter and gave Spider a hug, carefully avoiding her bandaged shoulder. "I'm in 
charge of goats this morning, along with Casey and Dino. So I'd better get out there before my 
grandchildren fire me." 

Larry nodded. "And I'd better go up to The Croft and get those butchered lambs cut up and 
ready for the pit." He headed for the east door. 

We always call it the east door, Spider mused. Skipper's mother would call it the back door 
because it leads to the barns, greenhouses, and most of the gardens, which is where everybody 
works. In reality, it's the main door, because guests use it, too. We almost never open the west 
door. She stopped leaning on the counter and mentally shook herself. Why was she letting her 
brain play with silly questions when she should be doing something constructive? She had to 
convince somebody that she hadn't become a cripple just because a dog bit her shoulder. 

Spider watched Larry go out, look around in vain for Bandit, then resolutely stride up the 
slope. She knew the dog's death had hit him hard because he hadn't said a single word about it. 

Aunt Leona and Mayanne came down the hall into the kitchen. Leona's short black hair had 
gray in it, too, but Mayanne's was still raven black and glossy. "The beds are done," Leona said. 

"Please will somebody give me a job to do!" Spider exploded. "I'm going crazy with 
boredom. If I have to sit around one more day, I'm going to collapse into a moaning, twitching 
heap of frustration!" She had to do something besides inventory family hair colors and think 
profound thoughts about doors. 

Mayanne eyed her calmly. "It's my turn to do the dishes and I suppose you could dry them." 
She turned to Sunny. "Aunt Sunny, aren't you going to gather greens for the feast? Maybe Spider 
could help with that." 

Sunny frowned at Spider's shoulder for a moment, then smiled. "Yes, you can help. I want to 
combine this foraging trip with a botany lesson for the children. Could you please go collect 
them and meet me at the Duke Road gate? They should each bring a gunny sack. And on your 
way, stop at The Croft and ask Laken to come and help Richard with the goats, so I can take 
Dino and Casey." 

Spider stopped in the doorway and looked back. "Should I get Mavra?" She knew Sunny 
loved being around her other granddaughter, Jim and Mitzi's child. 

Sunny hesitated for only a moment. "No, she's too little to go. Mitzi is busy cooking for the 
feast, so she won't have time to come along and carry her." 


- 


An hour later, Sunny arrived at Wescara's gate to find Spider and eight children, ranging in 
age from six-year-old Teddy to sixteen-year-old Fergus, all clutching burlap bags and looking 
happy to escape whatever chores they'd been doing at home. Even Spider looked happier than 
she had during the five days since the dog attack. 

Sunny glanced at the sun and guessed they would have about three hours before midday set 
hunger pangs in motion. "We've got two tasks this morning, everybody. First, I want to show you 
the amazing number of wild plants we can eat, even this early in the year. Second, we need to 
gather some of them for the big feast tomorrow." 

"Nana Sunny?" Casey looked eager. "I brought my microscope." 

"That was a good idea, but we won't have time to do any detailed examination of plants 
today." Which was too bad. Sunny loved using the small pocket microscopes as much as the 
children did. They had been so lucky, on a scrounging trip last year, to find them and also some 
larger optical microscopes that didn't need power of any kind. 

"Can I help?" 

Sunny turned toward the new voice. Young Terry hurried along the road toward them, a bow 
and a quiver of arrows slung on his back. 

She reminded herself that it was time she gave up using the word 'road,' even in her 
thoughts. Roads no longer existed. What everyone called Duke Road was now just a trail, 
winding among fir, cedar, arbutus, and alder. Keeping the trails clear was a big job. Some of it 
was done by people digging up the fast-growing salal and blackberries, and the rest by goats 
staked out to browse. It was lucky goats preferred shrubs to grass. 

Terry stopped at her elbow. "I wouldn't mind getting a refresher on wild plants and I have 
nothing else I need to do today." He sounded a little out of breath. 

Sunny couldn't help smiling. Terry had never, in all his twenty-two years, shown the 
slightest interest in wild plants but his worship of Spider was so obvious she was surprised the 
children weren't giggling. He was a nice boy and looked more like a poet than a rabbit farmer, 
with his long black hair and long eyelashes, enormous blue eyes, and serious expression. "Are 
your rabbits ready for the roasting pit tomorrow?" 

Terry nodded, still gazing at Spider. "I just took the carcases over to The Croft." He finally 
turned his wide blue eyes on Sunny. "I wanted to tell you that I'm going to try planting rice again 
in May. I've read everything I can find on how to do it and maybe I've learned enough so I won't 
make any more mistakes." 

"You can be our guard, in case there are any wild dogs around." If the hunters had been 
successful, they'd never have to deal with them again. But that was just wishful thinking. With 
the competition gone, another pack might move into the territory. She tried to suppress her worry 
about Jim and the other two hunters. They'd promised to be back for the feast, but what if one of 
them had been hurt? 

Terry said to Spider, "You don't have your bow." 

"No," Spider said, "I'm not coming on this trek." 

Terry looked as if somebody had slapped him, and Sunny tried not to let her own surprise 
show on her face. She'd been planning to tell Spider it was too risky for her to go, and bracing 
herself for an explosion. 

Her daughter gave her a rueful little smile. "I had second thoughts. It's a rough trail and too 


many things can happen. I'm afraid of ripping my shoulder open. The big event is happening 
tomorrow, and I don't intend to miss any part of it." 

Sunny said, "That's a wise decision." What had happened to make Spider curb her 
impatience? Perhaps she'd tried a practice shot with the bow and discovered her shoulder was 
still too tender to use. "What will you do for the rest of the day?" 

"I can spend some time with the botany books. Maybe Dad can think of something he wants 
help with for the feast." 

"Sorry about your shoulder," Terry said. "I was looking forward to the walk." 

"Me, too." Spider lifted a hand in farewell and headed back toward the house. 

Sunny led the children through the deserted subdivision next to Wescara's five hectares and 
into the park that stretched around a long, shallow, saltwater lagoon. Terry walked in front, his 
bow held in his hand. She was sorry that Spider wasn't with them; she rarely missed these field 
trips. But someday, when she had mastered more than just basic biology, she'd be leading them 
on her own. Sunny had been thinking for the last few years that she'd like to write a book on the 
identification, harvesting and preparation of wild food. If there was still paper to write on, of 
course. Maybe they would have succeeded in learning how to make it by the time she was ready. 

When they returned to the gate, laden with gunny sacks full of ferns, stinging nettles, lamb's 
quarters and other greens, the sun was directly overhead. 

"Okay, kids," Sunny said. "These plants need to be washed and dried and kept cool 
overnight. After lunch, I want you to gather dandelion and chicory leaves for the feast." Her 
daughter, Laken, had long ago started several chicory patches in the surrounding area. "You can 
do that on your own. You know what the leaves look like. But take just two or three leaves from 
each. We need the roots to thrive so we can dig some of them in the fall to grind for coffee." 

As the children hurried off, shepherded by Terry, Sunny sighed. She should stop calling 
their morning drink 'coffee.' Nineteen years had passed since any of them had enjoyed real 
coffee. 

Sunny strolled through Wescara's small pasture toward the house, then walked past it to gaze 
down at the meadow. Gorse bushes along the edge of the forest were in flower. The small, 
brilliant yellow blooms were enticing, luring one closer so that the spines could rip through 
clothing and skin, though they apparently didn't bother the goats, who were enthusiastically 
munching on them. The flowers smelled a little bit like coconut. 

Would she ever taste coconut again? Or real coffee? The past twenty years sometimes felt 
like forever. At other times, when her craving for the flavors of the old world was strong, the 
Devastation seemed like yesterday. 


An hour past sunset, Casey sat in the front room of The Croft, using cloth-wrapped sticks to 
beat on the drum Uncle Jim had made for her out of deer hide and a chunk of old hollow log. If 
she was allowed to play at the feast tomorrow, she'd have to take the cloth off so the drum would 
sound right. She was concentrating so hard on the rhythm that she almost didn't hear the knock 
on the door. 

"Casey, see who it is," Laken called. "I'm up to my elbows in apples and pastry." 

The hunters, Ken Karlson, Jack Harris, and her Uncle Jim, stood on the broad stone entrance 
patio, barely recognizable in the fading light. "You're back! You won't miss the feast after all!" 


Casey rushed to hug Jim, then stopped. The men stunk of sweat and blood. 

"Okay if we come in?" Jim asked. "We're beyond filthy." 

Brad spoke from behind Casey. "We don't mind. Come in and sit. I'll rustle up some tea. Or 
would you go for some spruce beer?" 

"I'd enjoy a beer." Ken left his pack and bow leaning against the house. "Then we'll head 
home and get cleaned up. We wanted to see you first and tell you about the hunt, then you can 
pass on the news to the folks at Wescara." 

"I appreciate that." Brad took a couple of candles into the kitchen, lit them from the one that 
shone on Laken and her apple pies, then brought them back, the flames flickering in the air 
currents caused by his movement. 

"[ thought you had a fire starter." Jim put his bedroll on the floor and sat on that. 

"The steel is almost played out," Brad said. "I'm trying to make it last as long as I can. The 
last time Larry and I went scrounging, we couldn't find any. I guess nobody wants to make fire 
by rubbing two sticks together if they don't have to." He went back into the kitchen. 

"I know how to do it." Casey noticed that Ken had his long hair in a braid. Why didn't he get 
it cut? She would, if she were a hunter. Long hair might get caught in thick underbrush. "Dad 
made a bow drill for me. It takes a while, though." But not as long as it was taking for the men to 
say what had happened to the wild dog pack. 

A few minutes later Brad came back carrying five mugs, followed by Laken, her forearms 
dusted with flour, and Dino, who had been helping her peel apples. "Laken and I are having a 
drink, too," he said. "If you had good luck, we'll drink it to celebrate. If you had bad luck, we'll 
drown our sorrows.” 

"Where's mine?" Dino asked, strutting a little in the presence of the heroes. 

Brad gave his son a sober look. "You'd better have a mouthful of mine first and see if you 
like it. Takes a lot of work to make the stuff and I won't let you waste it." He held his mug so 
Dino could take a sip. 

"Ugh!" Dino spluttered, shaking his head as if he could shake the taste out of his mouth. 
"How can you drink that? It's awful." 

"This batch is a little strong." Brad looked thoughtful. "Maybe it needed more honey. Hard 
to tell; it never turns out the same way twice." 

Laken patted Dino on the back. "Some people develop a taste for it when they grow up. 
Some don't. You'll just have to wait and see. Go get a glass of milk; that will make your mouth 
feel better." 

Ken took a long swig of beer. "Yeah, it is kind of piney. But I can think of worse ways of 
getting my vitamin C." He set his mug down. "The dogs were a dirty business, but I think we got 
the whole pack. If we didn't, the ones that are left will be afraid of us now that they know we're 
hunting them." 

Casey hugged herself, not sure whether to be glad or sad. She could still see that dog's 
gaping mouth as it sank its teeth into Spider's flesh. But, all the dogs? 

"That's a big relief." Brad held his mug up in a silent toast and the long scar on his forearm 
stood out. Casey had asked him maybe a thousand times where he got it, and he wouldn't tell her. 
"You did great," Brad said, "and it'll save us a lot of time and heartache the next few years. How 
did you catch them?" 

"Dug a big pit and seeded it with a deer we shot." Jack Harris leaned forward, elbows resting 
on his knees, his mug held in both hands. "That was only three days ago. Took us that long to 
track the dogs to their den." 


Jim nodded. "Then it took another day for the pack to get over a distrust of our smell and go 
after the deer meat." 

"Once they decided to feast," Ken said, "they went nuts. They all jumped in the pit, and we 
shot them while they were feeding and fighting." 

"We spent the next day skinning them and cleaning up the hides," Jack said. 

"I figure I can trade the furs for something." Ken lifted his mug for another sip. "Early this 
morning, a couple more dogs turned up and we got them, too. Turns out one of them had just 
pupped. I heard whining in the den and crawled in to have a look. Two pups, one dead but the 
other was still alive." He drank more beer and sighed. "We killed so damn many dogs, I couldn't 
stand killing any more." 

Casey took a closer look at Ken in the soft candlelight and realized there was a lump under 
his sheepskin vest. She'd noticed it when he came in but put it out of her mind in anticipation of 
the story. "Have you got the pup in there?" 

Ken nodded and stuck his hand inside his vest. "Thought I'd give it to you, to make up for 
what that other dog would have done to you if he hadn't hit Spider first." 

"But it's wild!" Her insides were churning with fear and delight. "What if it grows up and 
kills goats and sheep and chickens? And maybe people?" 

"Not if you raise it right," Ken said. "He's just a day old. I figure his mother might have 
suckled him once, but she never had time to teach him bad habits. It's up to you, Casey. If this 
pup doesn't get food and water tonight, he'll die. It's all one to me." 

Uncertain, Casey looked at Laken. 

"Like Ken says, it's your decision." Laken's tone was even. "You'll have to look after him 
the way his mother would have, and train him. And maybe break your heart over him, if he 
doesn't survive. He might not; puppies need to be kept warm and fed often and he's already had a 
bad start. Goat milk might not suit him." 

Casey squeezed her eyes shut. A wild dog pup. It didn't feel right. No, she wouldn't do it. 
When she opened her eyes, Ken was holding the puppy in his hands. 

He was round and softly furry, eyes closed, whimpering in a tiny puppy voice. 

Casey went down on her knees to look at him. She put her hand on his warm body, felt the 
beat of his blood under the skin, saw the innocence of the blind, newborn face. 

Two minutes later she was in the kitchen, the pup snugged against her body and held in 
place with a shawl tied around her neck. Brad heated goat milk over a candle flame. Laken 
brought a clean rag to soak in the milk so the pup would have something to suck on, then went 
back to the living room to see the hunters out. 

Casey heard Ken say, "Did you notice the size of the paws on that pup? If he grows up, he's 
going to be one hell of a big dog." 

Laken said, "We just have to hope Casey will be a good mother." 

"Yeah." Ken spoke now from the patio, his voice fainter, but his words clear. "And I hope 
she knows that if she can't tame him, we can't let him live." 


Chapter Three 


Richard rested his hand on a mossy fence post and gazed at the cooking pit. "At least there's 
no steam coming out," he said to Laken. "I was afraid we didn't put enough dirt on top to prevent 
oxygen getting to the fire, but it looks all right. Now, if the pit will maintain a constant 
temperature, the way the book says it's supposed to, the meat should be done perfectly by 
tonight." With the help of Skipper Karlson, Ken's son, and Spider, he had started the fire the 
previous night with stacks of last year's driftwood from the beach and deadwood from the park. 
They'd tended it until midnight, when Brad and two of the other men took over, aided by a few 
bottles of Brad's spruce beer. 

"You did a good job, Dad." Laken pushed up the sleeves of her sweater, knitted from the 
wool of her own Icelandic sheep. "When Brad came back to bed at four this morning, he was so 
excited he woke me up to tell me the hot coals were forty centimeters deep, just what the book 
recommended." 

Richard laughed. "I know. He insisted on measuring the depth before he let Larry and me 
put in the meat and vegetables." He tried and failed to swallow a yawn. He was slowing down 
and he hated it. He had too many things he wanted to accomplish to have time for aging. 

He stretched his arms high and willed his body to stay alert. "All I can do now is hope the 
food will be cooked when the guests are ready to eat." This marked the first time anyone had 
organized a meeting of the clans on the south island and he was feeling nervous. But, to develop 
a wider community, they had to start somewhere. 

"T just hope it doesn't burn," Laken said. 

"It shouldn't. We put a thick base of wet sword ferns on the coals. Then the food, wrapped in 
layers of giant kelp blades to keep it moist, and more sword ferns on top." Richard gazed at the 
slightly sunken rectangle of bare soil which marked the roasting pit. "I'm sure glad Brad thought 
of spreading a wet canvas tarp over everything before we dumped dirt on top." 

Laken smiled and ran a hand through her short dark hair. "I thought it was a brilliant idea. 
Now, instead of having to dig the dirt out of the pit, we can just lift the tarp off and slide it over 
to one side. No fuss, no muss." 

Richard caught a glint of white in her glossy black cap of hair and was shocked into silence. 
Laken was too young for white hairs; she had just turned thirty-five. He wanted to tell her to pull 
it out; it made him feel old. 

"But what if an animal falls in there?" Casey had come out of the house and stood beside her 
mother, the wild puppy cradled against her chest in a shawl sling. All Richard could see of the 
little animal was a black nose. 

"That's why we chose your back yard. It's fenced," Richard said. "The sheep won't get in 
here." 

"What about deer, though?" Casey looked worried. "And how about Zeus and Hera? If a 
horse falls in the hole, it might break a leg." 

"Your father already thought of that," Laken said. "He and the scrounging crew have been 
dismantling a house up on Branson. The overhead door from the garage is just the right size for a 
lid. They'll remove the hardware, carry it here and lay it over the pit after we take the food out." 

Richard stretched again, coaxing tired muscles to behave. "I should go up there and help. 
That door will need four strong men to carry it." 

"Dad, take it easy." Laken put a restraining hand on his arm. "You've been up half the night 


and Mom says you're going to give the welcoming speech this afternoon. Why don't you go 
home and grab a nap?" 

Richard looked up at the overcast sky, trying to judge where the sun was. Even after all this 
time, he still wanted a clock to tell him how the hours were slipping away. 

"What time does your stomach say it is?" Laken asked. 

He frowned, disturbed by her apparent ability to read his thoughts. Science had never proved 
that ESP existed. Perhaps she just paid more attention than other people. And, of course, he'd 
given himself away by glancing at the sky. "My stomach says it's coffee time and I doubt if I'll 
get any at home. They're all busy cooking." 

"T'll brew you some dandelion coffee," she said. "I finished making pies and they're in the 
oven." She turned to Casey. "What are you up to this morning?" 

Casey's smile lit up her face like summer sunshine. "I'm going over to the Karlsons' place to 
ask Ken what the puppy's mother looked like. I want to give him a suitable name." 

"Don't be too long. He'll need feeding again soon." 

A strident "Caw!" and flapping of wings announced the arrival of Little Charlie. The crow 
landed on Laken's shoulder and nuzzled her cheek with his beak. Laken gave his head a gentle 
scratch. "I suppose you want breakfast." She pulled a small handful of grain from her pocket, but 
Charlie had noticed Casey's bundle. He dropped to her shoulder and bent his head to peer into 
the shawl. 

"Mom, make Charlie go away. He might hurt the puppy.” 

"He won't harm a baby. He just wants to know what kind of animal it is. Pull the shawl back 
a little so he can see." 

After a few seconds of cocking his head to one side and eyeing the puppy, Little Charlie 
lifted his wings and returned to Laken's shoulder. She raised her hand so he could take the grain 
for his morning treat. 

"Mom," Casey said, "Grandpa Fred is smoking hash out in the sheep pen. Is his arthritis bad 
again?" 

"Yes, itis. He worked too hard yesterday." 

"Well, I wish he wouldn't smoke." Casey wrinkled her nose. "He always smells awful 
afterwards." 

"If the puppy was in pain, would you object to me giving him opium?" 

The girl looked shocked. "Of course not!" 

"Then why object to Grandpa Fred smoking hash? Do you want him to suffer?" 

Casey looked ashamed. "No. But couldn't you give him opium?" 

"Opium can be physically addictive," Laken said. "Hash isn't. Hold your nose or stay away 
until he airs out." 

"Okay, Mom. I'm sorry." 

Richard watched his granddaughter walk through the sheep field to Duke Road, holding the 
puppy steady with one hand. Ben, the border collie, trotted along beside her until she reached the 
road, reaching up now and then to sniff at her burden. Richard noticed that Casey wore the 
moccasins she'd made herself, with Jim's help. They'd all be wearing moccasins soon, when 
footwear saved from before the Devastation, or scrounged since, had worn out. He glanced down 
at his tattered sneakers. They might last out this summer. And might not. 

"Where's Dino?" he asked. 

"At your place," Laken said, "talking to the goats and no doubt giving them treats. He 
thought they needed special attention since they aren't allowed out to graze today." 


They walked to The Croft's sheltered side door. Little Charlie, with a satisfied gurgle, 
launched himself off Laken's shoulder. 

"How long do crows live, anyway?" Richard watched him soar away into the trees. "That 
bird has been at Wescara for twenty-five years. And nobody knows how old he was when 
Granny rescued him and healed his broken wing." 

"Casey and I looked that up not long ago. In the wild, they don't live much beyond fifteen 
years but because he's getting food and shelter from us, he could make it to fifty." 

"Amazing bird. Too bad he can't communicate in human language. I'd like to know what he 
thinks." 

Laken pushed open the door. "So would I, though I suspect his brain focuses mostly on 
where his next meal is coming from." 

Laken's kitchen was hot, the soapstone stove radiating heat and a delicious aroma from the 
apple pies in the oven. Richard took off his battered winter jacket, a relic from thirty years ago. 
"Those pies smell good but not quite the way I remember." 

"That's because they're spiced with ground ginger, not cinnamon." 

"Yes, of course." Their stores of cinnamon, nutmeg and allspice were long gone. He slung 
the jacket over the back of his chair. The elbows needed mending again, but perhaps he wouldn't 
bother. Mayanne was teaching the children and some of the adults how to make coats from sheep 
and goat skins. If the next scrounging trip into Victoria didn't net any new clothes, he might ask 
her to teach him, too. 

"At least we don't have to go without hot peppers." Laken spooned ground dandelion root 
into a couple of mugs. "The greenhouse produced a good crop last year. They take a long time to 
dry without a steady source of heat, though." 

Richard turned his chair away from the table and sat down, stretching his legs out to take 
advantage of the heat from the stove. When Laken, Brad and Fred had built this house, he'd 
helped them get the soapstone monster out of a big, abandoned house up Duke Road. Carrying it 
here and setting it up had been a job and a half, but worth every drop of sweat and strained 
muscles. The soapstone retained heat and that, combined with the solar effect of the south-facing 
windows, would keep the house comfortable for as much as a day after the fire was out. 

Laken handed him a mug of dandelion coffee, liberally laced with goat milk and honey, the 
way he liked it. "How many people will be here for the feast? We haven't had a chance to talk 
since you came back." 

He warmed his hands around the mug. "I'm hoping for two from each of the other thirteen 
clans. Added to our forty people, that would be more than sixty we have to feed. But it might be 
seventy or eighty." 

"Are Dave and Randy coming from Brentwood?" 

Richard smiled, remembering the warm welcome the two former newscasters gave him 
when he'd ridden in four days ago. "Yes, they're coming. They're representing Pat Bay as well as 
themselves. The group there is on the edge of starvation, and they can't afford time to socialize 
when they need to concentrate on hunting and fishing." 

"That's tough." 

"They'll be all right. Brentwood is going to give them a hand." Richard sipped at his coffee. 
"Ken says Pete and Wendy Simpson are coming by boat from Sooke." 

"Brad will be happy about that," Laken said. "He says they were really good to him when he 
and Mitzi lived there." 

Richard wondered again what kind of life Brad and Mitzi had led in Sooke and what 


happened to them in the Devastation. Neither ever talked about it. Their partners, Laken and Jim, 
never mentioned anything either, not even the scar on Brad's arm or the two bent fingers on 
Mitzi's right hand. 

Laken took three pies from the oven and put three more in. "Are you excited, Dad? This will 
be the biggest thing that's happened since the trees took over in 2050." 

"Yes, 1am." Richard gazed at his coffee for a minute, then drank the rest of it down and 
rose. "I'm hoping this feast marks the beginning of a lot more contact among the clans. So far, 
we've all been operating like a bunch of large, isolated families." 

"The Metchosin clan has done okay. We're pretty efficient now at producing food and 
looking after one another. We're no longer struggling to survive." 

He nodded. "But we might do better if we share knowledge and resources." 

"And responsibility." Laken kissed him on the cheek. "Speaking of which, I'd better get busy 
with plates and cutlery, and all those other civilized things, including chairs. Sean and Skipper 
should be here any time to set up picnic tables in the back yard." 

"Good girl." He shrugged into his jacket, catching his hand in the torn elbow, as usual. "I'll 
have that nap now. Or work on my speech. Some of the guests will be here in another couple of 
hours. They'll need me to show them around, since everybody else is making food." 


- 


Spider watched herself in the mirror of Wescara's main bathroom as she pulled one of Uncle 
Jim's hand-carved wooden combs through her shoulder-length dark hair. It framed her face in 
soft waves, like her mother's when it wasn't braided, and came to a peak in front, like her father's. 
Spider swung her head from side to side, enjoying the way it felt swirling around her ears. 

She put the comb down, thinking again how lucky she was that it was her left shoulder the 
wild dog had grabbed. Because she was right-handed, it would be hard to comb her hair with her 
left hand. She moved the left shoulder as much as she could, in the limited confines of the 
bandage, but decided it was not a good idea. She should never have tried that practice shot with 
the bow yesterday. 

Her nerve ends tingled with excitement as she thought of the crowd gathering at The Croft. 
Would someone new and interesting show up? Skipper wanted her to partner him, and so did 
Terry, but she couldn't get excited about either one. After all, she'd grown up with them, fought 
with them, studied with them, swum naked in the sea with them. Had sex with them, too, though 
that was something she'd never told Sunny or Richard. 

She'd been eleven and Terry fourteen when they tried it the first time and found out how 
much fun it was. Laken had told her sex was something they could do whenever they wanted, 
with two very important reservations. First, that no one got hurt and, most important, that they 
were very careful not to make babies. Laken had already taught them in class that sex was 
basically just another bodily function and explained the different ways of making sure babies 
didn't get started. When people partnered, of course, they became a team, a couple, like marriage 
had been in the old days, and were loyal to one another. She understood that. 

But her parents were old-fashioned, still clinging to outdated moral codes from pre- 
Devastation days. When Laken suggested to them that partnerships should be based on shared 
interests, not raging hormones, they agreed but couldn't seem to handle the idea of calming those 
hormones by letting youngsters explore what their bodies wanted and were capable of doing. 


Spider tamped down the thrill of anticipation. The gathering might be just a bunch of old 
farts talking about the past and how much better, or worse, things had been then. Still, it would 
be thrilling to see so many people in one place. 

She went into her bedroom, which had been Granny Drake's long ago, and put a deerskin 
vest on over her wool sweater. The odors of leather and lanolin pleased her, as did the sense of 
accomplishment. She'd spun the wool for that sweater herself, though Mayanne had done the 
knitting. The vest was from the first deer she'd ever shot. Skipper had insisted on skinning it for 
her, but she scraped the hide and prepared it for tanning. Now she did all of it on her own, 
including the skinning and gutting. When she finished with a deer, she'd found a use for almost 
every bit of the body. 

In the kitchen, she found Sunny covering bowls of salad with linen cloths, and Aunt Leona 
and Mayanne filling snack bowls with kelp chips. She grabbed a handful before her aunt swatted 
her hand. "Leave some for the guests, child!" 

Spider grinned and backed away. Dried kelp was wonderful, sweet, salty, and crunchy. 
Uncle Jim said it was no substitute for potato chips, even if it was full of vitamins and minerals, 
but they never made potato chips. That took too much precious oil. 

"I'm glad the sun came out," Mayanne said. "We've made so much food and people have 
traveled so far to share it. I was afraid the feast would be rained out." 

"Jim had a plan for rain," Leona said. "He was going to rig a canvas awning over the picnic 
tables using ropes to tie it to the house and nearby trees." 

"Is everybody ready?" Sunny asked. "Richard's already taken Randy and Dave and the 
couple from Colwood up to The Croft." 

They went out, carrying bowls of salad and kelp chips. The sun was sliding down into the 
west and Spider paused for a moment to look at the warm glow it imparted to the forest that lay 
around them. The sparkling Strait lay smooth and blue a few hundred meters to the south. 

"Mom, are the guests bringing food?" Spider asked. 

"No, Richard told them just to bring sleeping bags or blankets since they'll be staying 
overnight. But Dave and Randy did bring smoked salmon. Dave said he insisted on Brentwood 
building a smoke house right away. Brentwood is lucky to have somebody who loves to cook. 
Randy says Dave can make anything taste delicious." 

At the gate to The Croft, they stopped to wait for Jim, Mitzi, and Mavra, climbing up the 
slope from their version of an earth-sheltered house on the east side of Campbell Bay. Mitzi had 
her thick reddish-brown hair tied in a ponytail and the baby in a back sling so her arms were free 
to carry two gunny sacks of what must be fresh-baked bread. The aroma made Spider's mouth 
water. Jim carried a tray of dishes covered by a cloth. 

"What's in the dishes?" she asked. 

Her brother held the tray out of reach. "Wait for it, kid. These are rare treats for after the 
main course." 

She knew he wouldn't change his mind. Most of the time he let her have anything she 
wanted, but once he made a decision, he was unmovable, like a stone wall. She turned and 
followed the women up through the sheep field to the yard gate, letting the tingles of anticipation 
rise again. 

The long shadows of late afternoon slanted across picnic tables made of sawhorses and 
salvaged plywood. People were scattered around the yard in small groups and also crowded 
around the four men who were sliding the tarp and its load of soil off the cooking pit. By the 
time Spider had counted heads and come up with the amazing total of sixty-eight, Brad and 


Skipper had lifted off the limp ferns. Larry and Ken reached in with long-handled forks to pull 
out the kelp-wrapped packages of meat and lay them on the serving table. After Jim used pliers 
to remove the wire bindings, Larry sliced the seaweed open, and the aroma of roasted meat 
billowed over the yard. 

"Ahhh!" The long, drawn-out word rose from everyone in the crowd. An unfamiliar voice 
said, "That smells delicious." 

Spider's gaze found the speaker and her mouth fell open. He wasn't an old fart; he was 
young. And gorgeous. He had blue eyes and curly blond hair that frizzed out in an aura around 
his head. The lowering sun glinted on the peach fuzz that covered his cheeks. He was as tall as 
Terry and as muscular as Skipper. 

She said to Sunny, as they hurried to each table, putting down bowls of salad. "Who is that 
blond man?" 

"Larry will ask the guests to introduce themselves when we eat." 

People were lining up with plates to get servings of lamb, rabbit, and pork, along with the 
vegetables that Brad had unwrapped. 

"Look at that!" Sunny's voice was full of pride. "Potatoes, turnips, carrots, parsnips, yams, 
winter squash, onions, beets. All from seeds we planted last year!" 

Spider chewed at her lip in frustration. She knew quite well what they'd planted last year 
because she helped do it. She'd also got blisters from digging up the harvest and lugging it to the 
root cellars. Maybe Aunt Leona knew who the blond man was; she traveled much of the year, 
teaching nursing, and treating patients. But Leona was at the serving table, helping to carve the 
meat. 

Laken and Mitzi came out of the house carrying a huge steaming pot between them. They 
placed it on the serving table and Laken called, "This is vegetable stew, made from food we 
preserved with solar driers. It contains onions, corn, green beans, cauliflower, broccoli, pea pods, 
mushrooms, zucchini, tomatoes and bits of seaweed to add flavor." 

People leaned over the pot to inhale the oregano and garlic aromas and, without exception, 
ladled some onto their plates. Dave, from Brentwood, said to Larry, "Can I get your plans for 
building solar driers? We've been drying food, but out in the open, so we always have to fight 
insects and animals, not to mention rain." 

"Sure." Larry looked pleased. He put down his carving knife to help Jack's partner, Julie, lift 
a big saucepan onto the table. "Don't miss out on this," Larry announced to those already eating. 
"Julie makes a wonderful stew from kidney beans, black beans, spice and honey." 

Randy was working on a large slice of lamb. "That kelp gives the meat a nice salty tang," he 
said. "A great idea and one good enough to patent, Larry." 

As Spider filled her plate, her grandfather looked even more pleased with himself. Silly old 
fart. She knew what a patent was, another of those customs from the 'before' times and pointless 
now because kelp was free for the taking, like everything else. She managed to peer around 
Sunny and saw, to her disappointment, that the blond man's table was already filled. She'd have 
to sit too far away to be able to talk to him. 

Frowning, she sat next to her mother at the table nearest the house. Sunny was leaning over, 
tossing the salad. 

"What's in that?" Wendy Simpson asked. 

Sunny laughed. "What isn't? Along with miner's lettuce, pigweed, dandelion and chicory 
leaves, there are young bracken fronds, sea blite, stinging nettles, goutweed, red deadnettle and 
watercress." 


"Wow! And what's in the dressing?" 

"Corn oil, vinegar, oregano, basil, and sea salt," Laken said. 

"Corn oil?" A young woman, a stranger, at the end of the table spoke. "You're making oil 
from corn?" 

"Yes, we are," Sunny said. "We save it for special food because we don't have space to grow 
much corn and everybody likes to eat it fresh, too. It's a tedious job pressing it for oil, but well 
worth the effort. It's a lot better than mutton fat to dress salads." 

Spider ate a bite of lamb and found it delicious. She saw that the blond man was enjoying 
his food, too. And enjoying the company of Amber, daughter of beekeepers Jack and Julie. But 
Amber was only thirteen. She hadn't even gone on a vision quest yet. 

When everyone had taken second helpings and the conversation settled to a steady hum, 
Larry rose and asked the guests to introduce themselves. Spider was too intent on listening for 
the blond stranger's voice to pay much attention to the others, though she learned that the young 
woman at her table was Brenda from Tolmie. 

"Woody and I rode over on the one horse we have," Brenda said. "It's not as far as we 
thought. Close enough for visits." She smiled and sat down. 

There, he was standing up! "My name is Erik Jarman," said the blond man, "and I'm from 
Uplands. It's so nice here, I don't want to go home." 

Wouldn't that be interesting! 

Spider walked toward the serving table when Erik made a move in that direction, but 
Brenda's Woody got in her way and then someone stepped on little Teddy's foot. She stopped to 
comfort him and, by the time she reached the table, Erik had gone. 

Sara Wolf, Ken's partner, and April Splawski were slicing apple and pear pies for the guests. 

"Did you use fresh apples?" Brenda asked. 

"Yes, they keep well in root cellars," Sara said, "but Laken mixed in some dried ones. We 
dry peaches, plums, pears, strawberries, and blueberries, too. They're all better fresh, but it's nice 
to have the flavor during the winter." 

"What kind of fat do you use in pastry?" Dave asked. The ex-broadcaster's girth was all out 
of proportion to his height. He obviously liked eating as much as he liked cooking. 

"Pig fat," April Splawski said. "I don't think lard ever went out of style. I was only ten when 
the Devastation hit, but I remember my mother making pastry with lard before then." 

"It's a lot more work to render lard than buy it in a store the way we used to." Helen 
Splawski sighed. "I hate spending so much time on it." 

"But at least you know now that it's pure,” April said. "I remember enough about 
commercial lard to know that what we use now makes better pastry." 

Spider wondered why April had never had a partner. The woman was beautiful in an earthy 
kind of way, with long auburn hair, brown eyes, and full, red lips. She almost always wore straw 
hats that she wove herself from different plant fibers. They made her look sexy, even when she 
was grubbing around in her pig pens. Would Erik be attracted to her? And what about Mayanne? 
Her cousin was beautiful, too, in a dark, brooding way. 

She scolded herself mentally. The man was good-looking, but he might be an idiot. If so, 
April and Mayanne were welcome to him. He didn't sound like an idiot, though. 

The meal ended with Brad putting jugs of dandelion and chicory coffee on each table, along 
with bowls of walnuts and hazelnuts that had been rolled in honey and ground dried seaweed and 
roasted. Last came the small dishes that Jim had brought. 

"What are these made of?" Brenda was licking her fingers. "They're yummy." 


Jim said, from two tables away, "You can thank the little kids for that. They spent hours 
cracking and grinding dried acorns, then putting the pulverized nut meat in gauze bags and 
washing it over and over to leach out the bitterness." 

"Acorns!" Brenda exclaimed. "I'd never have guessed. I tried acorns once and decided the 
squirrels could keep them." She took another nibble. "These have been sweetened with 
something, haven't they?" 

"We made the acorn dough into flat cakes, soaked them in honey and dried them in the 
oven," Mitzi said. "They're sticky, but worth the work and the wood once in a while." 

"Have you thought about using maple syrup?" The question came from an older man at 
another table. 

The name Zachary popped into Spider's mind. Zachary from Oak Bay. She took another 
acorn cake. Jim had been right not to let her near them down at the gate; she'd have eaten the lot. 

Sunny turned to look at him. "The maples we have here aren't sugar maples like the ones on 
the east coast." 

"Broadleaf maple sap is sweet," Zachary said, "but it takes a lot more to make the same 
amount of syrup as you'd get from a sugar maple. Nobody in our clan raises bees, so we've been 
experimenting with carrots and beets, too. We even managed to find some stevia seeds. Now all 
we have to do is get the damn things to grow." 

"T'll help,” Sunny said. "I'm a botanist. I'd love to get some seeds or plants, so we can try that 
ourselves." 

Jack Harris spoke. "I can get you started with some bees later on. Whoever wants to handle 
them will have to learn how to build hives and deal with the lovely little critters." 

"I can guarantee several volunteers, including me." Zachary was beaming. "Having honey 
would be worth any amount of learning. And stings." 

The sun had set, and the temperature was dropping. Sunny said to Spider, "Would you go 
down to Wescara and get my heavy jacket? Bring back a couple of blankets, too. Oh, and take 
the salad bowls back." 

Spider had hardly moved when Sunny said, "Wait, how's your shoulder feel? Can you carry 
that much? Maybe I should send Mayanne." 

"I'm fine, Mom. Truly." She was sick of being babied. 

By the time she returned, someone had put fresh kindling and logs on the coals in the 
cooking pit and flames were beginning to crackle, sending out welcome heat. People drifted in 
and out of the flickering light, talking. Larry and Leona moved from table to table, putting down 
bottles of dandelion wine, plum wine, and spruce beer. 

She headed for the table where Erik Jarman was opening a bottle of wine but, before she'd 
taken two steps, an arm went around her waist. Skipper smiled down at her, his white teeth 
gleaming faintly in the dusk. 

"If you'd care to come and sit with the family, I've got a treat for you." He leaned closer and 
whispered in her ear, "Blackberry wine." 

"I'd love to." The attraction wasn't blackberry wine, though she adored it, but the company. 
The Karlsons were like family, especially Skipper. Terry and his mother, Jennie, were at the 
Karlsons' table, too. She'd have a chance to meet Erik tomorrow and, if he decided to stay, there 
would be plenty of time to get to know him. 

Spider pulled a chair up to sit between Sara Wolf, Ken's partner, and Skipper. Though a 
close family, they were very different from one another physically. Ken was tall and skinny with 
ratty waist-length hair. His son, Skipper, was short and built like a concrete wall. He kept his hair 


so short it was hardly noticeable, though it felt like soft bristle when she ran her palm over it. He 
had shaved his skull when they still had safety razors, insisting that any warmth the hair provided 
wasn't worth the trouble of looking after it. Aldo, at sixteen, promised to be tall like his father 
and chunky like his brother, thus looking like neither. Skipper complained that Aldo had almost 
beaten him in their last wrestling match, but his smile said he was proud of his ‘little’ brother. 

In spite of the nearly nonexistent hair, Skipper was sexy, with twinkling brown eyes, full 
lips, and confident warmth. Spider took a sip of blackberry wine from her rough pottery tumbler 
and glanced at Sara, who twinkled at her the same way Skipper did. How had the tiny woman 
produced such large sons? She'd probably laughed them into life. 

Her fanciful image was banished by Richard's voice. He stood on a bench, with the firelight 
shining on his lean face and gray brush cut. "I'm going to make a speech, folks. I promise it will 
be short. First, I offer a warm welcome to all our guests and hope that our friendships will prove 
beneficial to every one of us." 

"Today is March 21, the spring equinox, and the day that we in the Metchosin clan chose to 
mark the anniversary of the Devastation, when trees took over the world. Spring has been 
celebrated on this date for thousands of years, so the day does double duty, looking forward, as it 
does, to a season of warmth and growth. We've lost much of what we had before 2050 but we 
can still enjoy spring.” 

Richard paused. "None of us who lived through the Devastation twenty years ago will ever 
forget it. But the past is past. What we need to decide is what happens next." 

"We're going to survive." Jim's voice came from beyond the firelight. 

"Yes, we are," Richard said. "We've survived for twenty years, with a lot of hard work. And 
we've learned the amazing fact that, on average, it takes less time to keep ourselves clothed, fed 
and comfortable than it did in the old world with all its conveniences. That leaves us plenty of 
leisure time. So, what are we going to do with it?" 

"How about eating and drinking?" Skipper had one arm slung around Spider's shoulders and 
tightened it a little as he grinned at her and said in a lower tone, "Though I can think of more 
interesting ways to spend time." 

"So can I." She leaned into the warm familiarity of his arm. 

Across the table, Terry grinned at them. "Yeah, me too!" 

"You're on the same wavelength, guy," Skipper said. 

Richard raised his tumbler. "Tonight, I'm happy to do some drinking. I'll start by making a 
toast. Here's to Margaret Drake, my partner's Granny. She's been dead nineteen years but 
sometimes I swear I can still hear her voice." 

"No doubt telling you off for something you just did. She never minced words, our Granny." 
Larry, white hair gleaming in the firelight, stood and raised his own mug. "And here's to Cara, 
my mate, who died of wounds she sustained in the fight for Wescara in October of 2050. No man 
could ever have a better partner." 

Pete Simpson spoke from the darkness. "Skoal! I knew both women. They were strong 
people, the kind we need to build a community." 

Sunny rose. "And here's to Caramar, my daughter, who was named for both Cara and 
Margaret. She's part of the new generation who will carry on their tradition." 

Spider stood up. "It's an honor to be named after my grandmother and great-grandmother." 
She knew she should leave it at that to please Sunny, but she simply could not allow herself to be 
regarded as merely a shadow of her ancestors. "But after I went on my vision quest, I took the 
name ‘Spider.’ That's what everyone calls me now." As she sat down again in the curve of 


Skipper's arm, she noticed Erik Jarman staring at her. Good, he'd noticed her! 

As other people made toasts, Skipper said in a low voice, "I knew where 'Caramar' came 
from but why is your farm called Wescara? I'd guess it was named partly for Cara, but what does 
"Wes' stand for?" 

"Wesley." She fingered the sea-polished green pebble that hung from a leather thong around 
her neck. Terry had given her that. "Granddad's second name. He's Lawrence Wesley Hansen." 

A new voice took command. Erik Jarman had risen from his seat just inside the range of 
firelight, his hair shining like a halo of flame around his head. "I'll drink to harnessing electricity 
again, so we can get our lives back. That's what I want to do with my leisure time." 

Spider caught her breath, stunned by his audacity. Harness electricity? That meant 
harnessing trees. Could it be done? Her father didn't know how to do it and he was a biologist. 
She watched Erik. Maybe he'd learned something new. Maybe he could actually do this. 
Wouldn't that be interesting! 

Richard broke the silence that had followed Erik's words. "That's a commendable goal but I 
doubt it's possible. I've done many experiments and they've all come to nothing. For just one 
example, I planted tree seeds to see if the electrical systems in trees planted by hand would be 
milder. But the seedlings grew just as fast as those that started in 2050, and the electricity was 
just as strong." 

"I don't know much about botany." Erik was sitting down again. "I've been studying physics 
and electricity, though, ever since I was a kid. It's that knowledge I'm basing my hopes on." 

"Here's to the trees," Mayanne said, from the table nearest the house. "And a special toast to 
Mother Madrone, the arbutus who saved my life." She turned and looked at Erik. "What makes 
you think the trees will let you do what you want? And why do you assume we'd be willing to go 
back to the way things were before the Devastation, when humans were destroying the earth as 
well as each other?" 

Two or three voices murmured quiet agreement. Spider shifted on her chair, frustrated by 
Mayanne's words. Harnessing electricity would be so exciting! They could have telephones and 
electric heat, things she'd never experienced but heard about in detail from her brother and sister, 
from her parents. Wonderful things that would make life better, would make it more interesting. 

Brad came out of the darkness on the far side of the fire, carrying more wood to throw on 
the flames, shadowed by Dino carrying his own small load. Sparks crackled upward, along with 
a whiff of cedar. 

"It's great to have a fire like this," someone said from the shadows. "But how can you spare 
so much wood?" 

"We're lucky we live next to the ocean," Brad said. "A lot of driftwood used to come into 
Campbell Bay, though there's less now. We haul it up to high ground and let it dry for a year or 
two. We had enough that we could do this feast the right way." 

"If we'd been desperate for wood," Jim added, "we could have cut a tree down with stone 
axes. Takes a lot of time, though; the last time we cut one down, it took three guys three days to 
do it." 

"Where's Casey?" Brad asked, looking around for his daughter. "I haven't seen her since 
dessert." 

Laken's voice came from near the house. "She and the pup are asleep. She's had a long day 
and she'll have to get up again in a couple of hours to feed the animal." 

Ken Karlson said, "I didn't expect that pup to make it. And I'm still not sure giving it to 
Casey was the right thing for me to do." 


Spider didn't want to say so to Ken, but she was sure it had been the wrong thing to do. 
Harboring the offspring of one of those creatures that had attacked her seemed almost disloyal. 

"We'll just have to wait and see what happens, Dad," Skipper said. "She's a gutsy little kid; 
she might make a good working dog out of him." 

"Oh, look, here's our working cat," Spider said. "Hey, Lucky!" 

Lucky, ten kilograms of solid feline with black and rust tabby markings, a white chest and 
four white feet, jumped up on the empty serving table and began sniffing around. Larry reached 
out and stroked him. "He can smell meat. I'm surprised he didn't turn up when we took it out of 
the cooking pit." 

Spider knelt at the serving table and let Lucky butt her forehead with his. "He was working, 
of course! Because of him and Little Charlie, we don't have any mice or rats around our barns." 
Lucky lay down on the table in a lion pose and purred. 

"Looks like a Maine Coon," said a voice from the dark. "Used to have one of those a long 
time ago. Big guy. Why is this one called Lucky?" 

Aunt Leona replied from somewhere off to Spider's left. "He was such a spunky, gorgeous 
kitten, Mitzi and I couldn't bring ourselves to neuter him. Now almost everybody around here 
has a cat with black and rust markings." 

A ripple of laughter went through the gathering, and someone said, "He must be a real hard 
worker." 

From the sheep field came the low-pitched, steady beat of a drum. Spider jumped up. "Oh, 
listen! Jim went home to get his drum. Dad, did you bring your clarinet?" 

Richard pulled his music case from under his chair. "For once, I'm ahead of you, girl. And 
Julie brought her flute. Somebody had better wake Casey. She'll be furious if she misses this 
chance to play her drum." 

Laken rose and headed for her back door. "I'll do it." 

Brad left his station at the edge of the fire. "If we've got music, we can dance. I'm going to 
clear off the patio." Skipper and Terry followed him. 

Spider walked away from the fire to watch them. Their figures made bulky shadows at the 
edge of the flickering light as they moved plant pots and chairs from the stone floor of the patio 
out onto the grass. It was a good spot for a dance floor, almost identical to the patio at Wescara. 
The two low stone walls that bounded the sides would be just the right height for sitting when 
dancers ran out of breath. Behind her, Richard practiced scales on the clarinet and Jim pulled a 
low stool closer and set up his drum in front of it. 

The patio door opened, and Casey emerged, carrying her small drum, the pup still in his 
sling against her chest. "Uncle Jim, where can I sit?" Jim found another stool and then went off 
to find a third when Wayne Zabel came out of the darkness carrying his guitar. 

"Casey," Spider said, "are you going to wear that pup while you play? Can't you give him to 
somebody else to hold? Or just put him in a warm spot by the fire?" 

"I don't mind wearing him. Besides, I'm his substitute mother and he needs to be where he 
can feel the heat from my body and hear my breathing. It wouldn't be the same if somebody else 
did it." 

Spider scowled at her niece and the shadowed bulge of the tiny wild dog. Casey seemed to 
have the right mothering instincts and, if she wanted to raise the puppy, there wasn't a thing 
Spider could do about it, but it didn't seem right. 

Jim's big drum set the mood with a fast beat and Richard played a melody from the '20s. 
Wayne joined in with his guitar and Casey pounded at her drum, earnestly watching Jim's hands 


fly as she kept time with him. 

"Come on, Spider!" Skipper pulled her onto the patio and swung her into the fast rhythm of 
the music. She held his hands and slipped into the pattern they'd worked out at dances at the 
Karlson house. There was just enough light to see the patio doors and walls. At the end of the 
song, Spider collapsed on a side wall, out of breath. 

She didn't have a chance to get her breathing back to normal before Terry led her into the 
next dance. This song was slower and now there was plenty of company on the patio, keeping 
pace with the urgent beat in the flame-lit darkness. 

At the end of the second song, Jim called, "We're going to take a couple of minutes and 
decide on an old-fashioned waltz to play, so you have a chance to recuperate." 

"Would you care to dance the waltz with me?" 

Erik's voice! 

Spider turned toward the sound, ready to walk into his arms. But he was speaking to 
Mayanne, not her. When had her cousin come onto the patio, and why? Mayanne never danced. 

Erik held a hand out to Mayanne. "I don't care for fast music. I like the old-fashioned 
dances, the ones my mother taught me years ago." 

Mayanne's voice was loud and harsh. "I would never dance with you!" 

Spider saw Erik's hand fall to his side. "What did I ever do to you?" 

"Nothing. Yet. But I won't associate with a man who threatens my way of life. A way of life 
that is the only one left for humanity." 

Mayanne stalked away, around the corner of the house, where people were still sitting at 
tables, sipping wine, and talking. 

Spider took the two steps that brought her to Erik's side. "I apologize for my cousin's 
rudeness. I'll dance with you." 

"Thank you. I'd like that very much." 

They moved slowly into the measured rhythm of the waltz. Erik's arm around her waist was 
gentle yet firm and she thrilled to the controlled power she sensed in him. "I apologize again," 
she said. "I know there's no excuse for Mayanne's rudeness but at least I can offer an 
explanation. She's a fanatic about respecting trees." 

"Is that her name?" Erik moved them smoothly away from the patio doors. "She seemed 
angry with me when I spoke up at dinner and I just wanted to prove to her that I'm a decent 
human being." 

"It would take more than one dance to do that," Spider said. "Once Mayanne makes up her 
mind, it's almost impossible to change it." 

Erik held her a little closer. "Then I won't bother trying. I thought I should make the effort to 
appease her, but I really wanted to dance with you." 

That was all right then. 

When the waltz was over, Ken Karlson claimed her and whirled her around in another fast 
piece that had her breathless and sweating when it was over. As he released her to Aldo, his 
sixteen-year-old son, he said, "I wish somebody would convince Mayanne that dancing is fun. 
We don't have enough pretty girls to go around." 

It was many hours past sunset when the fire died down for lack of fuel and people began to 
head home, leading guests along the dark paths. On the way to Wescara, Spider walked beside 
Mayanne. It was hard to see the way with only moonlight. Richard, Sunny, and Leona had gone 
ahead, with Dave and Randy, and were using the old kerosene lantern kept for special occasions. 
That store of fuel was almost exhausted, too. 


"In another year,” Spider said, "we'll have to use firewood torches and that's dangerous. 
Having electricity would be really helpful." 

"We can't use electricity," Mayanne said. "That kind of power belongs to the trees. And we 
shouldn't be cutting down trees to make torches either." 

A cedar branch brushed Spider's neck as she struggled to keep to the path. Her shoulder 
ached and she knew she had overdone the dancing. But how could she not dance at such a 
momentous gathering? "So, what would you have everybody do on a night like this? All sleep at 
The Croft?" 

Mayanne laughed. "No. We should have danced all night and walked home at dawn." 


Chapter Four 


Laken glanced at the bare plates on her dining room table and the contented faces of the 
fourteen people who'd emptied them and smiled in satisfaction. She had intended to provide the 
usual cold lunch but a blustery March storm spattering rain against the windows changed her 
mind. Brad built a fire in the soapstone stove and her guests had now demolished the reheated 
vegetable stew and meat left over from last night's feast. She took a stack of plates to the kitchen 
and came back with two large jugs of steaming mint tea, another of goat milk and a plate of the 
cheese she'd made from sheep milk last fall. 

Larry patted his stomach. "Laken, that was delicious. I don't know how I managed to eat so 
much, after last night's pig-out." 

Clustered around her end of the table were Brad, Dino, and Casey with the pup snugged 
against her chest. Grandpa Fred still smelled faintly of hashish smoke. At the center were Pete 
and Wendy Simpson from Sooke, and Erik Jarman from Uplands. Sitting at the other end were 
Larry, Richard, Sunny, and Spider from Wescara and, from Campbell Cove, Jim, Mitzi, and little 
Mavra. All the other guests had headed back to their settlements soon after breakfast. 

"It was a good party." Jim brushed his mop of thick black hair back from his face. "Some 
people danced off everything they ate. And some will be hoping to walk off their hangovers by 
the time they get home today." 

"T'll have to brew more beer soon," Brad said. 

Sunny rose and poured tea for her end of the table. "We stayed up and talked for a while 
after the party. I enjoyed listening to hear Dave and Randy's opinions about community 
organization and government and so forth." 

"Government?" Pete Simpson snorted. "Who needs that crap now? All the government ever 
did was tax us to death and tell us what we could and couldn't do." 

"It provided a justice system, didn't it?" Sunny protested. "And built roads and organized 
trade with other countries." 

"But nobody needs that stuff anymore," Pete said. "Whatever has to be done, we can do 
ourselves. We don't have enough people that we need cops and lawyers and jails. We can't afford 
them anyway. We all got enough to do keeping ourselves warm and fed." 

"I don't miss all the paperwork and red tape produced by government," Richard said. "We 
don't have to buy dog licenses or car insurance anymore. Best of all, no taxes. And, if I 
remember right, everything was taxed. Even food." 

"No, we don't need jails." Sunny nodded at Pete. "It was crowding that caused all our social 
problems. I can't believe we'll ever have serious crime again." 

"What about the Cowichan attack eight years ago?" Richard gave Sunny a pat on the hand. 
"Wasn't that criminal?" 

"Of course. But they paid the ultimate price for it." 

Wendy Simpson leaned forward. "I noticed last night that you call all the different 
settlements 'clans.' Which I guess makes us part of the Sooke clan." 

"IT heard other people referring to themselves as part of a clan, too" Brad said. "I like the 
idea, myself. It feels like our Metchosin group is one big family." 

"There must be a leader, though." Erik looked at Larry. "That would be you, right?" 

Laken noticed that Spider was looking at Erik, as she had been all through lunch. That 
wasn't surprising. He was someone new, an unknown quantity, and Laken sensed that Spider was 


ready for a change as she moved from girlhood to womanhood. Erik had behaved well during 
last night's feast and since he'd arrived at The Croft this morning, but she couldn't get a reading 
on him yet. Some people were like that, though. Shuttered, guarded, protecting themselves. Brad 
was like that, but she could read him well enough to know he was a truly good man. Someday 
maybe he'd tell her the secrets he was protecting. 

Larry said, "No, we don't need a leader. Tribal societies have always been small and based 
on community and cooperation. That's why they survived for a million years and why there were 
still some living in remote areas before the Devastation." 

"But who makes the decisions?" Erik looked puzzled. 

"We all do," Larry said. "We meet and talk about what needs to be done and agree on how to 
do it. Sometimes the decision pisses somebody off, but so far we've always managed to work it 
out." 

Sunny smiled at her father. "If Granny was still alive, she'd call you an elder." 

"Coming from her, that would be a big compliment." Larry turned to Erik. "I'm happy to 
give my opinion and, since I've lived longer than anybody else in this settlement, I no doubt have 
more opinions to give. But I don't want the responsibility of making decisions for other people. 
We all need to be independent, able to make our own decisions and take care of ourselves." 

"We all need to take care of each other," Sunny said. 

"Uplands has a council," Erik said. "It decides what will happen." 

"How do you choose the council members?" Spider asked. 

Erik responded with a warm smile and Laken suppressed a grin. Could be that Erik was 
looking for a change, too. Maybe Spider was the reason he wanted to stay here. 

"Every two years we vote for men who want to be council members." 

"Not women?" Richard asked. 

Erik shook his head. "No." 

Laken glanced at her sister, but Spider didn't seem to notice the inequity. 

"We might elect a council someday, too," Richard said. "But with only forty people, an 
official body doesn't seem necessary." 

Laken took advantage of the ensuing lull in conversation to brew more tea and bring in 
another plate of cheese. When she came back into the room, Richard was talking about the party. 
"We invited the other clans because we wanted to celebrate the twenty years we've all survived. 
But I also saw it as a way for us to get to know one another. Sharing knowledge and resources 
would benefit everyone. From the conversations I've had last night and this morning, I'd say most 
people agree." 

"The main problem we face is lack of communication," Larry said. "No phone, no radio, no 
email, not even a post office." 

"I could be a courier," Casey chimed in. "I could ride from settlement to settlement with 
mail and messages, just like people did in the 1800's when they had the pony express." 

"Yes, you could." Laken ruffled Casey's hair. "But you've got a pup to raise and a lot of 
growing to do first. By the time you're old enough to be a courier, you may want to find a partner 
and have children." But, Laken reminded herself, she may not want to be a mother. It's her right 
to choose, after all. She doesn't have to be like me. 

"We can use drums to talk to other clans," Jim said. "Toby and Edwina from Colwood 
stayed with us last night. He's a drummer, too, and he says drums can be heard up to eight 
kilometers away." 

Larry nodded. "Depending on the weather. Wind and rain would have an effect." 


"True," Jim replied. "But it's a bit less than six kilometers between Toby's place and here, so 
we're going to try an experiment. Tonight, I'll send a message. He'll be listening and, if he hears 
it, he'll send one back." 

"How will he know what you're saying?" Casey had pulled the shawl away from the pup's 
head and was caressing it. 

"We're not going to say anything. It'll just be a series of notes in four-four rhythm. If it 
works, then we'll have to create a language." Jim grinned at Casey. "Maybe we can figure out 
how to send pictures, too." 

"You're silly," she said. 

"Try adapting Morse code," Larry said. "It isn't that hard to learn, from what I remember, 
though I don't know how you could deal with the long dah signals. And you might want to try 
your experiment from the third floor of the old tower at Wescara." 

"Those are good ideas, Granddad," Jim said. "Of course, all this is going to take time to 
organize, assuming it works. If it does, one of us will have to visit the other settlements and help 
them make drums if they haven't already figured that out, and the people in charge of 
communications will have to learn whatever code we create." 

It'll work, Laken thought, quietly elated. It'll work better than the brass bell hanging in an 
old bus shelter that we've been using to signal disasters in the area. She'd been one of the gang of 
kids who found the bell when they were scrounging around Victoria harbor, daring each other to 
go into buildings that might contain human skeletons or climb things that might collapse under 
their weight. 

Grandpa Fred cleared his throat. "You know, lots of people have been struggling pretty 
much on their own for these last twenty years, forgetting how to be a part of society. You could 
run into some hostility, young Jim." 

Jim nodded. "No doubt I will. But I'm not worried. I'll take Mom with me and by the time 
she's through talking seeds and plants and harvesting food, they'll be on their knees worshiping 
her." 

"I'm sure a batch of acorn honey cakes would be better," Sunny said. "But you're right. I 
should travel to all the clans to share seeds and wild plant lore, too, just the same as Leona shares 
her nursing skills." 

"Helping each other is a good thing." Mitzi spoke for the first time. "But trade is important, 
too." She looked at Pete Simpson. "If Sooke could supply us with all the fish we need and we 
could supply you with meat and hides, that might be more efficient than each settlement doing 
their own thing.” 

"Trading knowledge is important, too," Laken said. "I'm learning about healing from Leona 
and about herbs from Mom, and there might be useful plants in other parts of the peninsula that 
we don't have here." She rose. "Mitzi, would you come and help me for a moment?" 

When they were in the kitchen, taking dried apples and pears from jars and putting them on 
a couple of plates, Laken said, "Mitzi, I know why you said that about trading meat for fish from 
Sooke. Why don't you just tell Jim you're terrified he's going to drown when he's out fishing? He 
could swap jobs with somebody else." 

The color came up in Mitzi's face. "I wish I'd never told you how I feel about that. And I 
could never tell Jim. He thinks I'm strong and practical and fearless. Besides, he loves being out 
in the boat." 

Laken put the lids back on the fruit jars. "I know my brother loves you; he wouldn't want 
you to be afraid all the time." She paused. "Why are you so scared of the sea?" 


"My father drowned when I was ten, soon after the Devastation started. I've never been able 
to understand how it could possibly have happened." 

That was something Brad hadn't told her, Laken thought. But he usually refused to talk 
about his old life. "I'm sorry. I wish you'd think about talking to Jim and make life easier for 
yourself." 

Mitzi shrugged. "I'll manage." She picked up a plate of dried fruit and headed back into the 
dining room. 

As soon as Laken sat down, Wendy Simpson turned to her. "What do you use for birth 
control?" 

"Mostly Queen Anne's Lace. And rue, of course. Some other herbs are just as efficient. 
We've tried condoms made from sheep intestines, but they're pretty clumsy." 

Larry frowned. "Laken, do you think it's appropriate to talk about things like that in front of 
the children?" 

"Of course. They need to understand how bodies work, for their own protection, if nothing 
else." 

"It's okay, great granddad," Dino piped up. "We know what sex is about. We watch the goats 
do it all the time." 

"And the chickens and the pigs and Sean's horses." Casey was not going to let her brother 
get ahead of her. 

"Why worry about birth control?" Erik asked. "Don't we need more people?" 

"How would we feed them?" Richard said. "We must limit pregnancies so that the babies 
who are born will have a good chance of survival. Arable land is scarce. We need arable land to 
grow the vegetables we can't find wild during the winter." 

Pete Simpson said, "We're using some land around Sooke to experiment with hemp and flax. 
The sheep fleeces we get from you are great, but wool is too hot for summer and too heavy in the 
winter rains. We have to grow something else to make clothes from." 

"That's right," Jim said. "The last of the scrounged clothes are wearing out." He grinned. 
"We could always use cedar bark, like the first nations did years and years ago." He rose and 
struck an exaggerated pose. "Can't you just see me striding around in a cedar cape and hat?" 

Larry grimaced. "I don't feel like arguing with a cedar tree about which of us gets to wear its 
bark. And how would you clean it?" 

"What do you use for soap?" Erik asked. 

"Lye soap for general purposes, soapwort for shampoo," Sunny said. 

"So does Uplands, but it takes a lot of wood to boil enough wood ashes for the lye." 

"We use a leaching barrel," Jim said. "You cut holes in the bottom and put in a layer of 
pebbles, a layer of dried grass and fill it up with ashes. Tamp those down, then make a small 
depression in the center and fill it with water. That will seep down through the ashes and, 
eventually, lye will begin to trickle into a trough underneath the barrel, then funnel into a bucket. 
It's a slow process, though." 

"You still have to use fire," Brad said. "You have to mix the lye with mutton fat and boil it. 
And it still takes a long time, because after the stuff has set and been cut, it takes another month 
to cure." 

Laken added, "Sometimes it's easier just to gather soapwort because you can use all parts of 
the plant. But that doesn't keep for more than a few days." 

"That business of the leaching barrel is interesting," Erik said. "Like you said, Richard, such 
knowledge is just as valuable as trading." He paused for a moment and looked around. "Can I 


make a suggestion?" 

"Go ahead," Larry prompted. 

"What about having an exchange system for young people, so they could learn from other 
clans and bring the knowledge home? For example, someone from here could go live in 
Brentwood with Dave and Randy's group and learn how they handle things. And someone from 
there could live here and do the same thing." 

After a moment of silence, Sunny said, "That's a good idea. But we're almost into planting 
season and nobody will have time to go anywhere until that's over." 

Erik said, "I understand your concern. But I'm not part of the Uplands gardening team and 
I'd like to volunteer as the first exchange student. I happen to have brought a change of clothes 
and I don't suppose I need anything else." 

Richard refilled his tea mug. "I agree that it's a good idea. But I'd like to discuss it with the 
people here before we make a decision." 

Spider rose at once and pushed her chair back. "I'll take Erik down to Wescara and show 
him the old tower. Maybe he'd like to meet the goats, too." Her eyes were sparkling, whether 
with mischief or delight, Laken couldn't tell. 


They ran, coats over their heads in the driving rain, down the path through the sheep field, 
along the trail that had been Duke Road and across Wescara's thinly treed pasture to the old 
three-story tower which commanded a wide view of the Strait. Spider led Erik up the battered 
wooden stairs to the top floor, all her senses focused on the sound of his rapid breathing and his 
footsteps right behind her. Now that she had him to herself for an hour or so, she intended to find 
out what he was all about. 

Erik glanced around at the rough weathered wood and the dusty, spider-webbed windows 
ringing the top story. "This place looks like it's been here for a hundred years." 

"Maybe two hundred years. Granddad says it might have been used by the farmer who 
worked this land to watch for boats sailing up from Victoria to buy vegetables and grain. Did you 
come here by boat, or did you walk from Uplands?" 

"I walked," he said, "and it's a long way." 

"Doesn't your clan have any horses?" 

He nodded. "There are three or four, but they belong to the council members." 

That was odd. The horses in Metchosin belonged to everybody. Well, most of them did. 
Sean Beaton was so jealous of his two breeding Welsh cobs that he wouldn't let anybody else use 
them. The same with his collies. But the offspring were spread through the community as well as 
Sooke and Colwood and several other places. 

Erik peered through one of the windows. "I hope your old farmer didn't try watching for 
trading vessels in the rain. I can't see a thing out there." 

"It's beautiful when the sun shines." She remembered how his blond, flyaway hair had shone 
gold in yesterday's late afternoon sunlight. 

He turned to look at her, bright blue eyes so intent that it felt as if he was staring right into 
her mind. "How come you changed your name from Caramar to Spider? You didn't say last 
night." 

"Being called Caramar made me feel as if I had to live up to both my grandmother and 


great-grandmother, as if I was a reproduction of them rather than myself. I didn't want that, so I 
decided to pick my own name." 

"But why 'Spider'?" He leaned against the wall and gave her a puzzled look. "Spiders are 
about the most unattractive animals in existence. And what's a vision quest?" 

She squelched a quick surge of irritation. She'd have to educate him about spiders, that's all. 
"A vision quest means going into the woods alone for three or four days, with no food or water, 
hoping to learn who you are and what you should do with your life. My sister, Laken, did one 
when she was fifteen, same as me." Erik wasn't alone in disliking spiders. When she'd come 
home and announced that she wanted to be called by a new name, Sunny had been quite tearful 
over Spider's rejection of her birth name. 

"Wouldn't it be easier just to ask other people for advice? Does everybody in Metchosin go 
on these quests?" 

"Some do and some don't. Mayanne went when she was sixteen and came back with a new 
last name, Madrone, after the tree that saved her life during the Devastation. Which I don't think 
makes much sense because nobody ever uses last names, but Mayanne is a fanatic about that 
tree." 

"If it saved her life, I understand why," Erik said. "Is she really going to hate me forever? 
That is, if I get to stay here?" 

Spider fought down another surge of irritation. "Why are you worried about Mayanne?" She 
knew, but would never tell him, that Mayanne had refused the lunch at Laken's because Erik 
would be there. 

"I'm not worried. I just don't like people being mad at me. But if that's the way it's going to 
be, then I can deal with it." Erik rubbed a circle on the misty glass of the window and glanced 
out again. "So was your quest worth it?" 

"Oh yes, it was. And I do ask for advice sometimes, but I like to make up my own mind 
about what I should do. Nobody else feels or thinks exactly the same way as me, so why should 
they make decisions for me?" 

"Of course, that's true," he said. "What weapons did you take? A lance or spear made of 
wood and stone would be the simplest." 

Spider smiled. "That would do for some people, but not me. I use a bow and my brother says 
I'm the best shot in the clan." 

Erik looked surprised. "The women at Uplands don't hunt." 

"Really?" What a strange group he came from! "Here at Metchosin, everybody does 
everything. But kids are encouraged to pick tasks they like best and become expert." 

"So, you're an expert markswoman. That's cool. I like people who know how to do things." 
He glanced out the window, then turned to her again. "So you took a bow and arrows with you 
on the quest. Did you kill any animals?" 

"Oh, no!" She'd already learned that he had attitudes which differed from hers, but that 
question was shocking. "No, the idea of a quest is that you go unarmed, as animals do, and share 
their space with them while you open your mind to the life around you and try to learn what is 
best for you to do and be." 

"I can't imagine going into the forest unarmed." His tone was abrupt. "What if some animal 
attacked you?" 

"I didn't interfere with other animals, so they had no reason to attack me." 

Erik shook his head, the fine blond hair floating around it. "Okay, but I still would take a 
weapon. Anyway, tell me why you chose 'Spider' as your new name." 


"Once I'd picked a place to camp in an old part of the forest, I spent most of my time sitting 
and watching. It's really interesting how animals live their lives." She glanced out the window. 
"Oh, look, it's stopped raining." 

"Go on," Erik prompted. 

She didn't want to; he might laugh at her. But she hated to turn down a challenge. "I watched 
a spider spin a web. Then a browsing deer walked through and wrecked it. The spider patiently 
rebuilt her web and caught a fly and then, when I thought that she was going to eat the fly, a 
larger spider came along and ate her. It made me wonder what the point was of her doing all that 
work. But there's more to the story." 

Would Erik understand? She hoped so. "I'd seen the spider retreat into her nest when the 
deer went by, so I wondered if she had eggs. And she did. An hour or so later, the spiderlings 
hatched and ballooned out into the undergrowth." 

Erik still looked puzzled. "That doesn't explain why you picked the name 'Spider."" 

"Well, the spider couldn't protect her web from the deer, but she kept trying to feed herself 
and her young, to go on living. I had to admire her persistence. And her cleverness in the way 
she wove that web." 

"Just another animal doing its thing,” Erik said. 

"That's right," she said. "Like us. We're just another animal doing our thing. Watching that 
spider brought it home to me, like nothing ever had before, that humans are minor in the scheme 
of things. Well, not any more important than other animals, anyway." 

Erik frowned at her. "Sorry, but I disagree. What about our famous opposable thumbs? What 
about our big brains? What about all the things we created and accomplished before the trees 
took over?" 

"Okay, so we're clever, too, and we can build things. But before the Devastation, we were 
destroying the earth and ourselves. I don't want that to happen again." 

He was silent for a moment and Spider watched his closed expression. Talking to somebody 
with different ideas was fun. If he stayed, they'd have some interesting conversations. Interesting 
arguments, too. "When I came back from the quest," she said, "I learned all I could about spiders. 
Did you know that spider silk is lighter, stronger, and more elastic than man-made synthetic 
materials?" 

"But what use is that to us?" 

"None, I guess. But it made me want to learn how to weave and Jim built a loom for me. 
That's what I'm doing now. I like making things." She laughed, remembering her fifteen-year-old 
fantasies. "Before I went on the quest, I guess I saw myself as Super Kid, bringing fresh meat to 
a Starving settlement, or fending off attacking clans or inventing something surprising and 
wonderful to make life easier for everyone." 

"That's not a bad thing," Erik said. "I've never hunted but I do want to invent tools to make 
life easier. I've devoted all my spare time to studying ways to create usable electric power. I 
know there has to be a way and I'm going to find it." 

Should she tell him that Jim was able to touch trees with metal? No, it was Jim's secret or, 
rather, the clan's secret. Jim used his power when it was necessary, but he said he couldn't help 
regarding his ability as potentially dangerous. "Your goal is wonderful," she said. "I'm all for 
anything that will help the community." 

"I'm still curious about your quest," Erik said. "Did it help you decide what you want to do 
besides hunt and spin wool?" 

The words came in a rush. "I want to learn things and do things, live a normal life. And have 


children." Whew! Where did that come from? I had no idea I was going to say that. He'll suppose 
I'm eager for a partner and trying to trap him. Maybe I am acting like a spider, spinning a web 
in a pattern I didn't know I knew. 

He didn't appear to notice her confusion or her smile at the vision of herself as a spider. 
"Nothing wrong with that, either. So far, I haven't thought about having a normal life. I've been 
too busy studying. But maybe I should consider it." Erik paused, then went on. "Another thing 
I'm curious about is this business of choosing your own name. I've never heard of anybody doing 
that." 

"You would if you'd met my great-grandmother. She was part Cree, and my mother says she 
was always going on about seeking your spirit name. But she said that didn't happen until you 
were old enough to go into the forest on your own." 

"Aren't names important for family history?" 

"I guess it depends on whether family history is important to you,” Spider said. "I know my 
great-grandmother made a big deal out of her family name of Drake and wanted all her female 
descendants to have it as a last name. But Casey and Mavra, my nieces, don't even have last 
names. Or, if they do, I don't know what they are." 

"We still need labels for one another." 

"Yes, but maybe one name is enough. Casey is the daughter of Laken Drake and Brad 
Armstrong. So, is she Casey Drake or Casey Armstrong? Or should her name be as complicated 
as Casey Drake-Armstrong?" 

Erik had moved closer to her, and she could feel the damp warmth of his jacket on her face. 
"What's your last name?" 

"I don't know. I'm either Spider Drake or Spider Bonner. I'd rather call myself Spider 
Metchosin, to indicate what clan I belong to." 

"Hey, that's a cool idea!" His blue eyes sparkled. "I like it. Erik Uplands. Or Erik of 
Uplands. Another way to get a name would be to do something that made you famous, like Erik 
the Red. Or Vlad the Impaler." 

"Dracula wasn't famous. He was infamous. I guess you could be Erik the Powerful when 
you learn to use electricity." She'd thought he might be amused by her pun, but his expression 
was serious, as if he was actually giving her idea consideration. 

The sun had come out, making tiny rainbows out of raindrops pearling on the flawed 
window glass. Erik looked at the position of the sun and said, "Has enough time gone by? I keep 
wondering if they've made a decision on my suggestion." 

"Let's go find out. If they're still talking, we can go somewhere else. Where did you stay last 
night?" 

"With April Splawski and her mother, Helen." His tone and expression were both neutral. 
"April told me about some of the scrounging trips she's been on." 

Spider went down the stairs ahead of Erik, her feet comfortable on the familiar steps and her 
hands on the worn rails. "All the adults go on trips like that in the summer, when it's not raining. 
Sometimes in winter, too. We're usually looking for specific items, but when I was a kid, Skipper 
and Terry and I used to go just to explore." On one of those trips, somewhere around West Bay, 
Skipper had found a wonderful carving, a life-sized salmon. The artist must have 'seen' a salmon 
in the grain of the wood, because that formed as much of the piece as the actual knife strokes. 
Now it hung on his bedroom wall, and he'd learned to carve all kinds of animals. 

"A bunch of us climbed those big cranes in the dockyard once," Erik said. "When I look 
back, I realize how lucky we were that nobody fell." 


They emerged into sunlight and cool fresh air. Spider said, "Did you see skeletons when you 
went exploring?" 

"Some. I guess most neighborhoods managed to bury their dead." 

"It was the same here. I've seen quite a few on scrounging trips, mostly in private homes, not 
stores. When people died here, they were buried under trees. But when we find skeletons now, 
we grind them up for fertilizer." 

"Kind of gruesome," Erik said. 

"You get used to it. It's just dry bones." 

He said nothing more and, as they walked through the wet, brown grass, Spider's thoughts 
returned to the business of naming. Terry had gone on a vision quest right after she'd told him 
about hers and when he came back, he'd chosen ‘Chestnut’ as another name for himself. She 
could understand why; the large, brown, shiny seeds of the horse chestnut were beautiful, as 
were the flower 'candles' that bloomed in May. He'd written poems about chestnut trees. But his 
renaming was not a success. Aldo Karlson, who was a brat anyway, had been mean enough to 
shorten it to 'Nut' and say Terry should have called himself 'Rabbit' because he raised them. Yes, 
he was quiet and self-effacing, but he was also a beautiful person and she loved him. She'd heard 
no mean remarks in the last few months, but he'd gone back to calling himself Terry. 

It wasn't until they were walking in the side door at The Croft that Spider realized she hadn't 
learned anything about Erik except that he seemed unimpressed by both spiders and vision 
quests. In fact, she had babbled on endlessly about herself. Next time she would manage things 


better. 


Sunny sat at the kitchen table, with Casey and the pup beside her, watching Laken wash 
dishes and Richard dry them while Brad and Dino put them away. Grandpa Fred and Larry were 
outside cleaning the sheep pens. Everyone else had gone home. She said, "Dad seems to have 
gotten over worrying about that wether the wild dogs took." 

"We talked about it," Brad said. "He's getting to the age where he's less flexible about his 
plans. But I convinced him that losing one goat was not going to bring starvation next winter. I 
can kill another sheep. Or Ken can go shoot a deer or a bear." 

"I'm glad," Sunny said. "I hate to see my father weakening in any way, but I guess we have 
to expect it." A truism, of course. Met with the silence it deserved. 

Brad took a plate from Richard's hands. "I learned a new word from one of Casey's 
schoolbooks. Pheromone. Is there any chance pheromones are responsible for what the trees did 
in the Devastation?" 

"T doubt it." Richard handed over another plate. "It's true that pheromones exist in some 
plants. For example, acacia trees in Africa send out alarm pheromones when animals like giraffes 
or elephants graze on their leaves. The neighboring trees then emit more tannin into their leaves, 
making them too bitter for the animals to enjoy." 

Casey snuggled the puppy closer under her chin. "The book says tobacco and corn do that, 
too, but in a different way. When moth larvae attack them, they produce chemicals which attract 
things that eat moths." 

Her granddaughter was so intelligent, Sunny thought. It was sad that she'd never be able to 
go to college or have all the other opportunities they'd had twenty years ago. "I guess, when you 


get right down to basics, we're all just a stew of chemicals and minerals." 

"Under the microscope, yes." Richard took a dry towel off the pile which sat on the table. 
"But the microscope doesn't see everything. Scientists never managed to make a microscope that 
could see the life force." 

Brad said, "So you don't believe pheromones had anything to do with what happened to the 
trees?" 

"Well, maybe," Richard said. "We could assume that a power saw biting into the trunk 
causes a tree to step up its production of electric power and send warnings to the others, so they 
do the same. But why did they start doing that only twenty years ago? Why didn't they do it 
thousands of years ago when we first started cutting them down?" 

"Dad," said Laken, "don't dry two plates at once. It doesn't work." 

Richard glanced down at the dripping china balanced in his hand. "No, I guess it doesn't." 
He put one of the plates back on the drain board. 

"We've talked about this before," Brad said, "and I still think it was because we were about 
to wipe out the last old-growth timber." 

"I'm not saying you're wrong," Richard said. "But if you're right, it means that the trees were 
aware of what was happening, and I don't see that being possible. Trees don't have a brain or a 
nervous system and, as far as we know, they're not sentient." 

"We don't know all there is to know,” Sunny said. She'd been involved in conversations like 
this for twenty years and it always came down to the fact that humans didn't have all the answers. 
"Maybe trees are sentient, in a way we don't understand yet. I've often wondered if plant 
hormones were responsible for the trees growing so fast during the Devastation." 

"Maybe," Richard said. "We know that plants can stop hormones from functioning when 
they're no longer needed and it's true that six months after seedlings appear, they slow down to a 
normal growth pattern." He looked at the mug in his hand as if he were puzzled by its presence. 
"You and Brad could both be right about pheromones and hormones, but you haven't explained 
the root cause of the phenomena. Or the fact that it happened all over the world at once." 

Sunny heard the side door open and turned to see her daughter and Erik, both of them 
flushed and redolent of damp wool, coming into the kitchen. "Did we come back too soon?" 
Spider asked. 

"Indeed not," Sunny said. "Grab a dish towel." She was amused by Spider's guilty look as 
she took her father's towel. Had Spider and Erik been having sex in the tower? Spider's face 
often betrayed a hint of smugness when she returned from lengthy forays with Terry or Skipper, 
perhaps relishing secret adventures that she thought her old-fashioned parents couldn't imagine. 
Sunny knew about Spider's sexual adventures and knew also that her daughter was responsible in 
how she handled them. Someday Spider would learn a new lesson, that it was almost impossible 
to keep secrets in a community of forty people. 

Erik shifted from foot to foot in the middle of the kitchen. "Uh, did you decide about my 
idea?" 

Richard sat down across from Sunny. "Yes, we did." He paused and Spider turned from the 
drain board, looking worried. "We agreed that it's an excellent idea and that you will be our first 
apprentice." 

Spider bestowed a brilliant smile on her father and a triumphant one on Erik. 

Erik's smile looked uncertain, tentative. "Are you going to send people to other 
settlements?" 

"No," Richard said. "Not for a while, at least. We'll treat your stay here as an experiment. If 


it seems to be working, and I see no reason why it shouldn't, then we'll confer with the rest of the 
clans and work out some kind of system." 

It could work well, Sunny thought. People would come to Metchosin to learn botany from 
her, herbal medicine from Laken, nursing from Leona and structural design from Larry. Other 
members of the community had specialties, too, so exchange students would, in effect, be 
apprentices. Students would travel to other settlements to learn rather than having teachers travel 
from place to place. It suited her; she didn't like being away from home. The scheme had other 
advantages, too. Kids would meet and partner with unrelated people. Communities tied by 
partnerships were far less likely to fight with one another. 

Spider said, "Erik can come and stay with us, can't he, Mom? We could convert the 
schoolroom into a bedroom.” 

"Then where would we hold classes? I'm sorry, but there just isn't room at Wescara for 
another person." 

Laken hung up the wet dishrag over the oven door handle. "Nor here at The Croft unless 
Dino and Casey move in together." 

Casey jumped up, startling the pup into a whimper. "I'm not moving in with him!" 

Dino said, almost at the same time, "I'm not moving in with her!" 

"Nobody's asking you to move," Sunny said. She ignored Spider's scowl, but it worried her. 
Was Spider already in love with this blond stranger? She didn't like it; nobody knew anything 
about him yet. People were not always what they seemed. But apparently Spider's hormones 
were urging her to mate. 

Erik was leaning against the doorjamb, looking relaxed now. "Perhaps I can stay with April 
and Helen Splawski. That's where I slept last night, in their spare room." 

That would be a good solution, Sunny thought. The Splawskis were still in their original 
house, though it had been banked on three sides with enough soil to convert it into an earth- 
sheltered building. Helen complained sometimes about not having enough light, but Helen 
complained all the time, anyway. April had confirmed that it was easier to keep the place warm 
now. More important, they had extra rooms. 

"That may be the answer," Richard said. "Erik, please go ask them if they're willing, even if 
it's just for a night or two. Then come back and we'll discuss what you want to learn while you're 
here. If it's how to raise pigs, then you have the perfect spot. But if it's another skill you're after, 
you'd be better off living with the people who can teach you that skill." 

Erik opened his mouth, then closed it again and buttoned his jacket. "Thanks. I'll be back 
soon." 

Sunny heard the side door latch click behind him and resisted the temptation to go into the 
living room to watch him walk down the path. That wouldn't tell her anything she wanted to 
know. She turned to Casey. "Have you named the pup yet?" 

"Yes, Mutt." 

"Why not something more imposing? He's going to be a big dog when he's grown." 

Casey squirmed around in her chair so that her knees were touching Sunny's thigh. "Ken 
said Mutt's mother looked like part mastiff and part Airedale terrier. She had a squarish head, 
ears that flopped over, and short, coarse wavy hair. I think Mutt's going to be like that and his fur 
is like hers, too, sand-colored, except for a black patch on his back." 

"That still doesn't tell me why you call him Mutt," Sunny said. 

"Oh, too easy," Casey said. "Ken called him a mutt and I looked it up in the dictionary. 
"Mutt' means a mixed breed, a mongrel. And that's what he is." She wriggled back to face the 


table. "It also means a stupid or foolish person, but that doesn't apply to Mutt because he's very 
smart." 

"That's a good, solid name for a good, solid dog," Sunny said. She hoped Mutt was smart 
enough to behave himself when he grew up. If he grew up. 

Laken called from the front room, "How about a game of Scrabble?" 

They all went in. The mid-afternoon sun shone through the high windows and Sunny found 
it soothing to sit at the dining room table and play. Casey helped her think of words and Dino 
helped his mother, while the rest of the family sprawled around the room and talked in low 
voices. Sunny glanced at Spider now and again and was relieved to see that she was in her usual 
good temper. Sometimes she sulked when she didn't get her own way. But if she had fallen for 
Erik, it was better to have some space between them until their emotions got sorted out. 

Half an hour later, Erik came back. He shucked his jacket and stood in the doorway. "They 
say I can stay with them as long as I help with chores." He wrinkled his nose. "I'm not crazy 
about pigs, but I guess I can handle it." 

Erik focused his gaze on Richard. "I'm sorry, sir, but I don't believe you understand my 
reason for wanting to stay here. I don't want to learn skills that any of you can teach me. I want 
to experiment with the electricity produced by trees. I want to make a start on bringing back 
civilization." 


Chapter Five 


Richard sat at the breakfast table, silently cursing Erik Jarman. He'd planned to work in the 
garden with Sunny today, planting peas and beans. With an overcast sky and no wind, it was a 
perfect day for the job. The spinach and lettuce in the greenhouse might be ready to transplant 
too. Instead, he had to tramp around the settlement and find out what everyone thought about 
their first apprentice scorning the idea of learning a new skill and asking to experiment with 
electricity instead. He could have called a meeting, but settling on a time and place that suited 
everyone would have taken even more time. In the old life, when he'd played clarinet in a jazz 
quartet, it had been bad enough trying to organize just four musicians for practice sessions. 

Richard tamped down his irritation and spread walnut butter—a product of the trees Cara 
had planted thirty years ago—on a slice of Larry's wholewheat bread. Some of his irritation 
stemmed from his own indecision. He wanted to vote against Erik's proposal because, though he 
still missed some of the benefits of electric power, his life ran quite well without them. He was 
also ninety-nine percent certain that Erik would not succeed in his quest. On the other hand, as a 
scientist, he couldn't stand in the way of a legitimate search for knowledge. Therefore, he'd be 
forced to vote for Erik's foolishness. 

Sunny passed him the bowl of hard-boiled eggs. "Have a couple, love. All you've eaten so 
far is a piece of bread and that won't carry you far." 

He took an egg and passed the bowl to Larry. "I'm worrying about Erik's request to do 
research." He took a small piece of paper and a pencil from his shirt pocket. They'd have to go 
scrounging for more paper soon. "I might as well start recording votes. Sunny, what's your take 
on it?" 

"T'm against it.” 

"You are?" He'd assumed she would go for anything that might bring back hot water on 
demand. He knew she missed listening to classical music, too. 

"Have I surprised you? I used to moan a lot about washing my face in cold water, but guess 
what? I got used to it. We can't bring back the past and I don't want to. Life is good the way 
things are." 

"I agree," Larry said. "Now that fish and animals are reproducing the way they did hundreds 
of years ago, we'll never lack for protein. The trees have taken too much land for us to grow a 
surplus of vegetables but at least we have enough. Providing the population stays about the 
same." 

Sunny nodded. "And it's peaceful. We're not stressed out all the time, the way we were 
before the Devastation." 

"I'd say the wild dog attack on Spider and the goat herd was pretty stressful." Richard's tone 
was dry. 

Spider looked up from her breakfast. "You're darn right it was!" 

"Of course!" Sunny said. "But it didn't last long. And we were able to fix the problem. We 
couldn't fix the old problems of unending traffic and drugs and pandemics and the constant 
barrage of noise." 

Richard put a tick in the 'no' column. "Larry, I take it you're also voting against it?" Larry 
nodded and Richard added another tick under 'no.' 

"Leona?" 

Sunny's sister was peeling an egg and looking thoughtful. "Put me down as a 'yes,' Richard. 


The human body, like all living things, is electric. Every thought, sensation, and movement we 
have requires electrical impulses. Medicine provided some amazing cures with microcurrent 
therapy and transcutaneous electrical nerve stimulation. If Erik succeeds, perhaps we can do that 
again." 

Mayanne looked at her mother in dismay. "I can't believe you're in favor of this madness! If 
Erik interferes with the trees, they'll be offended and might take revenge on all of us, not just 
him. They might push us into the sea." 

"T'll put you down as a 'no,"" Richard said. "And Leona as a 'yes."" His niece rose, scowling, 
and began gathering eggshells from all the plates. Once they were dry, she crushed them into 
small bits and fed them to the chickens. Sometimes they used clam shells to provide the calcium 
the hens needed, but those were a lot harder to crush. He wished Mayanne would stop worrying. 
He doubted the trees would do anything. But he'd assumed the very same thing before the 
Devastation and look what happened. 

Spider said, "I'm voting 'yes' because if Erik can find a way to harness the trees' electricity, it 
will help the community. Maybe we can have electric light. Or, like Leona says, maybe we can 
use it for healing." Her hazel eyes were sparkling with excitement. "There are just so many 
possibilities and I can't wait to see what happens!" 

No surprise there. Richard put a tick in the 'yes' column. 

"How are you going to vote?" Sunny asked him. 

"T'll decide after I hear what everybody else has to say." He rose and headed down the hall to 
the east door. Sunny followed him. 

"T'll walk as far as the main garden with you," she said. "My first job this morning is to get 
rid of the slugs that have fallen into my wicked trap." 

"I wish I had time to help you." 

"So do I, but somebody has to take care of our little democracy." Outside the door, she 
picked up a jar of soapy water. "I put down several boards last night and watered around them so 
the undersides should be covered with happy slugs." 

Those slugs would soon be drowning in soapy water. "Larry is slowing down, isn't he? Five 
years ago, he'd have been the one polling the community." 

Sunny stopped at the garden gate. "It's funny; my father always denies that he's a leader or 
that we need one. But I notice he's delegating what he once regarded as his tasks. His choice of a 
successor appears to be you, though he delegates to Jim and Laken, too." 

Richard put an arm around her waist for a moment. "Every group needs a leader, even if it's 
just to organize a vote. Though I don't suppose such a person needs to be called a leader, or even 
regarded as one." He looked at Sunny's slug-boards, scattered between the rows. "We could put 
out pie pans, with some of Brad's beer in them. It might be easier than lugging boards around. 
And at least they could get drunk before they drown." 

Sunny laughed. "I'd still have to dig a shallow hole for each pan. Otherwise, the slugs 
couldn't get in. I'd like to imagine them dying happy, but it would be even better if they'd just go 
away and stop eating my vegetables. Maybe next year I'll try mulching with seaweed and see 
how that works." 

"Hey, I just remembered something I read last winter," Richard said. "In Indonesia, people 
took their flocks of ducks to farmers' fields, so the ducks could eat snails and other pests. Ken 
Karlson might be willing to let his ducks loose in here for a week or so." 

"Great idea! The garden would feed the ducks and the ducks would pay for that with good 
fertilizer, a happy trade." 


"T'll ask him this morning." 

Richard walked past the goat pens and through the pasture to Duke Road, then up the hill, 
musing on the comments Erik had made yesterday. He'd seemed surprised that Richard and the 
rest of the family weren't as excited and enthusiastic about his plan as he was himself. "You don't 
seem to understand the possibilities," he'd said. "If I succeed, it means we'll be able to have all 
those thousands of things that were powered by electricity before the trees took over." 

Richard shook his head. Maybe. But not likely. Not likely at all. He unlatched the gate of 
Huckleberry Honey Farm, thinking again about Sunny and her love of music. In time, perhaps 
they could find music teachers and build a small orchestra with salvaged instruments. He could 
play his clarinet. Would any of his grandchildren be willing to take lessons from him? 

Jack and Julie were both on their knees in the lavender patch, weeding and loosening the 
soil. They looked up and Jack said, "Hey, Richard!" They got to their feet and came toward the 
gate. 

Richard relayed Erik's request. Jack said, "No way! We were too reliant on technology in the 
old days. That's why so many people died in the Devastation. We have to make sure new 
generations learn how to survive by relying on themselves." 

He sounds just like Larry, Richard thought. But most of the people he knew felt the same 
way. Which was, undoubtedly, why they had survived when others hadn't. "I agree, but I can't 
stand in the way of scientific research, of learning new ways of handling things." 

"You have to vote the way you see fit," Julie said, "but I'm against it, too." 

Richard put his paper against the gate post and put two ticks under 'no.' 

Jack clapped him on the shoulder. "Time for coffee?" 

"Thanks, but I've got to get everyone's votes. It's going to take most of the day." 

His stomach and legs were both ready for a break by the time he'd racked up four 'no' votes 
from Luke and Tanya and the Karlsons. Then six 'yes' votes from Aaron and Poppy, the Chens, 
and April and Helen Splawski. Helen had said, "Erik is a nice boy, very polite, very helpful. In 
my opinion, he should have the chance to prove himself." 

April walked down to the gate with him. "My mother likes him because he agrees with 
everything she says." 

"And you don't like him?" 

"I voted yes to please her, but I'm neutral. He may be all she says he is, but I'll wait until he 
proves it." 

Terry said Erik seemed arrogant and voted 'no.' Richard wondered if Terry might be a tad 
jealous. Everyone had noticed Spider's interest in Erik. Terry's mother, Jennie, disagreed and 
cancelled his 'no' with a 'yes.' "Erik's just a boy," she said, "he'll learn wisdom in time." Perhaps 
Erik had roused her maternal instincts. Too bad there were no single men of her age in 
Metchosin, or anywhere else that he knew of. Her partner had left her and two-year-old Terry 
when the Devastation started and hadn't been heard of since. She had worked hard and done 
well, but she must be lonely at times. 

Sean and Jessica's farm was next. He liked the place, four hectares of Garry Oak meadow, 
rocky, hilly, and dry, except for the small creek that sang across it, and it produced almost 
enough grass for Sean's precious Welsh cobs. He found it difficult to like Sean, though. The man 
was cranky about everything except horses and collie dogs. 

Nothing had changed. When Richard knocked on the door, Sean opened it and said, "What 
do you want?" 

Richard ignored the grumpy tone and explained. Sean called Jessica to the door, and Richard 


explained it all again. 

Sean ran his hand over his short, thinning sandy hair and said, "We'll vote yes because if 
there's any chance of getting back some luxuries, we're all in favor." He glowered at Richard. "I 
can guarantee the people in Scotland aren't putting up with this kind of life." 

Jessica laid a hand on his sleeve. "The trees took over the entire world, Sean, not just North 
America." 

To forestall any more temper from Sean, Richard said, "Is Lady Selkirk receiving visitors 
today?" 

Sean's face cleared and he led Richard around to a large kennel behind the house. "She's 
doing well and due to whelp in another two weeks. Will Larry be wanting a pup, do you think?" 

Richard admired the collie bitch and wondered if Larry's grief over Bandit had abated 
enough to allow him to enjoy training a new puppy. He might be ready by the time the pups were 
weaned. After a few minutes, Sean insisted on taking him to the barn to look at Banon, his Welsh 
cob brood mare, who was due to foal in another week. Half an hour later, Richard finally 
escaped. 

The third last place was occupied by Wayne and Peggy. It had been Carson Foley's potato 
farm until trees had overgrown ninety percent of it during the Devastation, but it still produced 
plenty of potatoes as well as vegetables. Wayne fished with Jim when the garden didn't need 
him. Richard walked up to the door, remembering when he and Granny and Laken had found 
Carson dead in an outbuilding, shot by looters. His memories of blood and fear were still vivid, 
even after twenty years. He knocked, trying to dispel the wrenching mental images. 

Peggy answered the door. "Richard! This is a nice surprise. Come in and join us, we're just 
about to have lunch." 

"I don't want to be a bother." 

She gave him a shrewd glance. "You won't be. We have plenty of food." The community 
had gone short on food for enough years that most people were still in the habit of refusing the 
offer of a meal until it was repeated once or twice. 

Richard followed Peggy into the kitchen and sat opposite Wayne at the table while she put 
out another bowl. He answered Wayne's smile with one of his own and felt himself relaxing. He 
liked this soft-spoken, serene couple. They were both sixty, apparently comfortable enough with 
life that nothing bothered them. But he was sixty-two, so why hadn't he learned how to stop 
worrying? 

As Peggy ladled out a venison stew, the steam thick with the smell of meat juices, Wayne 
said, "If you're here about that young fool from Uplands, we've already heard what he wants to 
do and we're both against it." He bent to inhale the steam from his bowl, revealing smooth scalp 
where the dark, curly hair was fast receding, then picked up his spoon. "The human race has a 
chance to start over. We need to get things right this time." 

"IT doubt that Erik will succeed with his experiments," Richard said. 

"I don't care if he succeeds or not," Wayne replied. "The point is that he's asking people to 
feed and clothe him while he devotes his energy to a bad idea." 

"We all specialize, though," Richard said. "Larry and I raise goats, Jack raises bees, and you 
go fishing. We enjoy what we do, and it produces food for the community. If Erik makes 
something that is useful to us, perhaps he will have earned his keep." 

"Maybe," Peggy said, "but none of us can afford to specialize in just one thing. And we 
don't, do we? All of us hunt, garden, and look after animals in addition to whatever else we like 
doing, so we're capable of supporting ourselves no matter what happens." Her smile was wide 


beneath a cap of short, graying brown hair. "I wouldn't object to Erik experimenting with 
electricity as long as he also does his fair share of work." 

They ate in silence for a few moments, Richard relishing the taste of rich deer meat. Perhaps 
he'd ask Spider to go hunting for a buck; they hadn't had wild game at Wescara since the 
Solstice. 

Wayne rose to pour tea, then sat down and leaned back, his mug cradled in his hand. "As an 
anarchist, I've always seen division of labor and specialization as problems. These have always 
led to forfeiting the ability to provide for our own needs. This is where civilization is destructive. 
It takes away people's independence and leads to inequality." 

"That's why we were glad to find this place," Peggy said. "We could see that this clan 
worked together to take care of everybody and that everybody contributed." Her smile was 
rueful. "We'd talked for years about rewilding, about how to feed, shelter, and heal ourselves 
with local plants, animals, and materials. When the Devastation hit, of course, we had to stop 
talking and actually do it." 

"So, you're happy with how things are?" Richard asked. 

"It's been a steep learning curve," Wayne said, "but it's so satisfying to have true 
independence that I'd be willing to put in twice the work." He paused. "I know some people think 
I'm a crackpot, but I studied and taught social systems for years. Anarchy can work well with a 
very small population like we have here." 

Richard took the paper out of his pocket. "I'll put you both down as 'no.' And I'd better be on 
my way if I'm to get any goats milked before supper." He rose. "Thanks for the meal. It was 
delicious." 

On the way back toward Wescara, his stomach content, he slowed his pace and took time to 
notice oak buds burgeoning and ferns unfurling. Spring was his favorite season but the lush, 
exuberant growth that would come in June came a close second. 

He stopped at the Karlsons' house, where he found Ken in the yard, scraping dog hides. 
When the ducks and geese in the pen had stopped complaining about his presence and he could 
make himself heard, he said, "Where's Skipper? I just realized I didn't get his vote this morning." 

"He went to Colwood with Jim. They were going to talk with Toby about building drums 
and developing a code." 

"Oh," said Richard, "that experiment worked, did it? I haven't seen Jim since lunch time 
yesterday.” 

"It worked," Ken said. "Soon we'll have the sound of drums echoing from the hills all day. 
Or we will when the kids find out they have a way of talking to each other." 

"I guess we'd better learn the code, so we know what they're saying." 

"It will have to be simple," Ken said. "As far as I know, the only variety you can get with 
drums is the beat." 

"Jim says you can also get loud and soft. Yesterday he was talking about building a big 
drum out of a hollow log to get a louder sound. He says it could be hollowed out so that one end 
has a loud sound and one end a softer sound." 

Ken picked up his scraper. "As for Skipper, I'm quite sure he'd vote yes." 

"Because he wants the chance to plug in a toaster?" 

Ken laughed. "Nobody will be plugging in toasters any time soon. Or ever, in my opinion. 
Skipper would vote yes just to see what Erik will do. He's very interested in how people think 
and react in various situations. He's also not above pulling a few strings to stimulate more 
reaction.” 


"All right. I'll put him down as a 'yes.' Oh, and Ken, I have an idea about your ducks and my 
garden." He explained about the slug problem. 

"That might work, as long as your fence is duck-proof. I'll give it some thought." 

Two houses to go. At the Croft, he found Brad, Laken, and Grandpa Fred drinking dandelion 
coffee. Laken poured a mugful for him. "Brad and I are both voting 'no' to Erik's idea. We don't 
need electricity. We especially don't need the hassle of trying to distribute it to everyone and 
dealing with the hundreds of problems that are bound to arise." 

"Well, I'm voting 'yes' because I still miss TV," Fred said. "I want to sit down in the 
evenings and watch the news." 

"Even if Erik's idea works," Brad said, "who's going to produce TV programs, Fred? It'll 
never happen." 

"Somebody will. You'll see." Fred put his mug down and stomped out the side door. 

"Two 'nos' and one 'yes.' I'd better go see Mitzi." Richard said his good-byes, walked on 
down the trail to Campbell Cove and knocked at her door. 

"Hey, dad!" Mitzi kissed his cheek. "Mavra is asleep, so we should be quiet." 

He found it touching that she called him 'dad,' this orphan of the Devastation. He wondered 
again about her past and about Brad's. But, while his curiosity was strong, his respect for privacy 
was stronger. 

He explained Erik's proposal and Mitzi said, "Laken was here last night and told us about it. 
Jim and I talked afterward and we're both voting 'yes."" 

"I'm surprised." 

Mitzi smiled. "We're quite sure Erik will fail, and we see no harm in letting him try. From 
the way Laken described your conversation with him, he won't be satisfied until he falls on his 
face. That might make him grow up and become a useful member of a community." 

They talked for a few minutes. He headed back around the sandy edge of the bay until he 
picked up the trail to Wescara and made his way up the hill through the trees. He would tally the 
votes after supper. 

Everyone in the household watched while he did so, Larry, Sunny, Leona, Spider, and 
Mayanne. Fifteen in favor and fourteen against. 

Richard groaned. "If I vote 'no' that will result in a tie. And also means I'd have to poll 
everyone again and I doubt if any minds would change." 

"If Skipper, Jim and Mitzi had voted 'no' instead of being shit-disturbers, there wouldn't be 
any contest," Larry said. 

"That's what they should have done," Mayanne grumbled. "It was irresponsible to vote yes 
when they didn't mean it." 

"But they did vote yes," Spider said quickly. "And they did the right thing. Suppose Erik 
really can find a way to use the electric power from the trees?" 

"I guess I'd better vote 'yes.'"" Richard sighed. "It will save a lot of talk and time and also 


appease my scientist's conscience." 


Ten days later, just before the sun rose, Erik arrived at Wescara's back door. The sudden 
rush of fizzy excitement through Spider's veins nearly paralyzed her tongue. Where had he been 
all this time? Of course, she hadn't been around much herself. She'd gone up into the hills 


stalking deer for three days. Then she had to smoke some of the meat from the two young bucks 
she'd shot. As she sliced it into strips for the smokehouse racks and lugged walnut husks and 
stripped corn cobs to the firebox for fuel for two straight days, she couldn't help thinking how 
much easier preserving meat would be if they had electricity. She could just have put the meat 
into a freezer. 

Preparing the fresh deer hides for tanning had taken even more time. On top of that, she'd 
spent two mornings in the school room, teaching history and elementary biology to the children. 

Erik had probably come to see her when she was away. Odd that nobody had remembered to 
give her the news, though. "How are you?" she said, restraining an impulse to reach out and 
touch him. "Have you settled in all right at April's? Have you done any experiments yet?" 

His smile seemed to be for her alone, not for her mother, clearing away the breakfast dishes, 
curiosity almost a visible aura around her face. "I'm fine. The Splawskis have been very kind. 
And I haven't done any experiments because I'm still gathering materials. That's why I'm here 
now." 

Laken had mentioned Erik poking around in abandoned buildings and asking various people 
if they had wire to spare. "Oh, you'd have to ask my father or grandfather about that. They're in 
charge of anything to do with construction." The fizzy excitement died. He hadn't come to see 
her after all. 

He smiled again, his gaze resting on her face like a caress. "That's not what I meant. I want 
to go scrounging in Victoria. I thought you might like to come with me." 

She wouldn't miss it for the world. 

The rising sun warmed the treetops as they walked up Cliff Drive to borrow the horses. Luke 
and Tanya were spading and raking over the patches of soil where they planned to sow wheat in 
mid-May. After a quick greeting, six-year-old Teddy led them to the corral, where Zeus and Hera 
stretched their long necks over the top rail so Spider could stroke them. The white blazes on their 
noses were almost identical, but that was the only similarity. Zeus was a black gelding and Hera 
a sorrel mare. 

"T've never ridden a horse," Erik said. 

"Then you'd better ride Hera," Spider said. "She's an easy-going girl." 

Spider suppressed her amusement as Teddy proudly showed off how much he'd learned 
about horses by giving Erik instructions for putting the saddle on. The child almost burst with 
self-importance when he found he also had to teach the man how to mount. "Put your left foot in 
the stirrup and boost yourself into the saddle," the little boy said. 

She couldn't help smiling then. Teddy knew how to mount, but he was too little to do it 
himself. Someone would have to lift him into the saddle, or else he'd climb up on the corral 
railings and get on from there. 

They waved at Teddy and his parents and rode out of the yard. By the time they'd reached 
what had once been a highway, Erik looked a little more relaxed. 

"Who made these saddles?" he asked. "The ones I've seen were put together with metal 
rings." 

"My brother, Jim. He didn't make them, though. They were a gift from the Brentwood clan 
and Jim replaced all the metal with leather or carved wood fittings. That way, if we bump into a 
tree, nobody's going to get hurt, including the horses." 

Spider watched the trail with almost as much care as Zeus. Rough pavement, heaved and 
broken by tree roots, and tangled shrubs made for slow going as the horses picked their way 
through the trees. "What are we scrounging for?" 


"Material to make conductors and insulators," he said. "I need those to channel electricity 
from the trees into wire, where it can do some good. Metals are good conductors and things like 
glass, hard rubber, and plastic make good insulators." 

"Metal in the form of wire?" She ducked her head to avoid a low branch. "I've taken apart a 
couple of appliances left from the old days, so I know what an electrical cord looks like and how 
it's constructed." 

"Wire would be good. Insulated wire would be even better." 

"We could try the power company's storage building," she said. "Jim and I went there once 
so I know where it is." She looked up as a squirrel scolded the noisy passage of horses and 
people through his territory. When she returned her gaze to the trail, she caught Erik giving her a 
speculative glance. Did he want to have sex with her? Her skin tingled. This trip was the perfect 
opportunity for privacy. 

"You said you were teaching children," Erik said. "What subjects?" 

"History and elementary biology." 

"That must be a heavy load. The world has seen a lot of history." 

"We don't bother with most of what happened before the Devastation, like wars and the 
succession of kings and so on. I usually deal with what's happened since. My mother keeps a 
journal about events." 

Erik looked surprised. "But nothing has happened since! Anyway, don't you think big- 
picture history is important?" 

"In a way. But the only part of it that matters now is how the earth was formed and how life 
evolved. Oh yes, and what humans did that may have caused the trees to grow the way they did." 
She clutched at Zeus's mane as he picked his way around invading blackberry vines. "I start with 
the earth being formed roughly five billion years ago and do a quick summary of how life 
evolved into what it is now, including the loss of species like dinosaurs." 

"Don't you talk about what humans achieved?" 

"Sure, I tell the kids that we achieved brilliant success in things like music and medicine and 
engineering, all that stuff. But I also tell them that we were always at war, killing each other off 
by the millions, and that we also killed off many other species." 

Erik was silent for a moment. "I guess that's true. But our forebears deserve more tribute for 
what they accomplished than just a summary." 

"Why? None of it is useful now." 

"The knowledge is useful!" Erik exclaimed. 

"It's not just useful, it's precious. All of us have to pick a subject, like mathematics or 
biology, say, and learn as much as we can, so the knowledge gets passed on." 

"What's your subject, history or biology?" 

"Biology," she said. "My parents are both biologists, so I learn from them as well as from 
books. I might specialize in herbal medicine. That's what Laken is doing." 

"All of that will be a lot easier when we have power. And we'll have digital games again. 
They were so much fun. I had dozens of those games back when I was six, before the 
Devastation came." 

He looked so sad that she wanted to give him a comforting hug. "But we play games all the 
time. Swimming and foot races. Kites. Board and card games. We make whistles and flutes and 
drums and have music." 

"But not like the old days. Someday the books and cards and board games will disintegrate. 
Then what?" 


"We'll make new ones. Some people are growing flax and Mayanne has been collecting 
reeds from Campbell Bay to see if she can make paper from them. Once we get that figured out, 
we can copy books." She caught his doubtful expression. "And yes, we're learning how to make 
ink, too, from soot, or walnut shells or dark berries." 

"I can see it all now." His tone was bitter. "Clay tablets. Ink sticks made from burning pine 
resin. Quill pens. We're reverting to the dark ages." 

They came to a section of road built over rock, where damage to the pavement was limited 
to weathering, and Spider urged Zeus to a trot. Why was Erik so unhappy? Maybe the six-year 
difference in their ages was to blame. He remembered what things were like 'before.' She hadn't 
existed ‘before.’ But it must be true that the world was a better place now than when people were 
killing one another all the time. 

Zeus slowed to a walk as he labored up a hill and back into tree growth. Still, Erik knew a 
lot more than she did about 'before' and if electric power would bring the benefits she'd heard or 
read about, she'd do everything she could to help. 

An hour later they crossed the Bay Street bridge. City roads were still easy to travel because 
the infrastructure beneath the pavement was much harder for the trees to breach than bare earth. 
When they reached Douglas Street, Spider stopped to look down the slope toward the city center. 

Fog drifted up from the ocean, creating a translucent curtain that made the city into a 
glowing silver ghost, the sun a pale shadow against the faint blue of a sky that seemed very far 
away. The rusting sign at the Shell station hung by one chain, creaking in the light breeze. When 
winter winds eventually blew it down, someone would find a use for it. 

"Want to have a look at the downtown core before we head for the storage building?" Spider 
asked. 

Erik gave her a smile, the first since his dark moment on the trail, and they walked the 
horses down the center of Douglas. 

On a side street, wind chimes rang on a porch collapsing under the depredations of an 
aggressive arbutus. A rusting Prius stood in the driveway, tires flat, windows open, tipped almost 
on its side by a fir that had pushed its way up through the gravel. Two squirrels perched on the 
roof. 

"I bet they made a nest in the upholstery." Erik glanced around and shook his head. "The 
silence is still strange to me. I know it's not total silence, since I can hear birds and those wind 
chimes, but I want traffic and people." 

"There are a few people living down by the harbor." They could go visit the clan living in 
the two cruise ships tied up at Ogden Point. But she didn't think he was interested in being social. 

A partially eaten deer lay in the intersection of Douglas and Fort. "Looks like a cougar did 
that,” Erik said. 

"It must have pounced while the deer was browsing." A few young, spindly trees had broken 
through the pavement and were sprouting fresh, green leaves. A sudden crash and the tinkle of 
breaking glass caused Zeus to shy, and Spider had all she could do to rein him in. "Where did 
that come from?" 

Erik pointed to the top floor of a corner high-rise. "The glass fell out of that window up 
there. I guess we shouldn't ride too close to any buildings." He patted Hera's neck. "This mare is 
laid-back, just like you said. She didn't twitch once." 

Two crows flew out of the newly open window and soared down toward the deer carcase. 
Rats lived in buildings like that, too. Birds and rats and feral cats, creating a society very 
different to the one that preceded them. She knew humans had lived in these buildings and 


walked these streets before the Devastation, but it was hard to imagine. 

"Let's go to that storage building," Erik said. "If I find what I want, we'll have to load the 
horses and lead them back. I don't want to risk my neck on that trail in the dark." 

What an odd comment! If it was dark before they reached home, they could sleep out. Keep 
each other warm. Erik must realize that as well as she did. 

Ten minutes later, they found the door to the storage building shut but not locked. Other 
than mouse droppings and a few feathers, no evidence of living creatures was apparent inside. 
Erik rushed up and down aisles, scanned floor-to-ceiling shelves, and glanced quickly into other 
rooms. 

"This is just incredible," he exulted, coming to a stop beside her. "Everything's here that I 
need." 

Spider caught her breath, thrilled by his joy, and took a step closer so she could put her arms 
around him. His body felt firm, muscular, taut. His shirt smelled a little of sweat. For a moment 
he stood utterly still under her hands, not even breathing. Was he surprised? Didn't he want to 
celebrate this moment with her? 

"Not yet,” he said, "not yet." He removed her arms from his waist and stepped back, out of 
her embrace. "When we come together, it has to be perfect. The right time and the right place." 

She didn't know whether to laugh or cry. Did he think sex was so important that it needed lit 
candles or moonlight or a soft bed? She wanted to share his moment of delight the way she'd 
often shared similar moments with Terry and Skipper. She watched him gather rolls of wire and 
boxes. She wanted more than just to share his happiness, though. She wanted him to love her, to 
want her as much as she wanted him. To talk about important things, like the future and children 
and the web of life all around them. Maybe he sensed that and was frightened. 


Well, she could wait. 


When Casey took Mutt outside at dawn, she heard horses walking and then Spider and Erik's 
voices talking about riding into Victoria. What were they going to do there? Scrounge for stuff, 
maybe. They might have sex, too. Spider got a particular kind of goofy look on her face when 
Erik was around, the same as she did sometimes when she was with Skipper or Terry. Casey 
dismissed the thought with a shrug. She was in no great rush to find out what sex was like. 

She knelt on the ground and took Mutt out of his sling. His eyes had opened yesterday but 
he would still need help to pee and poop for maybe another week. He still needed to be kept 
warm, too, but not so much as before. 

Casey waited until he was done and tucked him back in the sling. Her mother said the pup's 
eyes would be sensitive to light and he should be kept out of direct sunlight for another couple of 
weeks. She stroked his head and murmured to him as she went back into the house, thrilling to 
his even breathing and steady pulse. He was going to make it! Her mom and dad both said she 
was doing a wonderful job. 

Her father came in moments later and handed her a small container of fresh, warm goat 
milk. "In another week, he should be ready for a bit of ground meat and vegetables mixed with 
milk or water." He watched while she fed the pup. "You can go visit Sean and Jessica if you like 
and see the new foal." 

"Oh! When did it come?" 


"Three or four days ago. Larry went there to talk to Sean about when the puppies might be 
born. He told me about the foal this morning when I walked down to Wescara to get the goat 
milk." 

She wanted to go right away but Laken insisted she eat breakfast first. When she arrived at 
Sean's, out of breath, he was just finishing his own. 

His blue eyes twinkled at her. "Come to see the baby, have you, lass?" 

"Oh, yes, please, Sean." She couldn't understand why people said Sean was grumpy. He was 
never that way with her. 

As they walked out to the barn, Sean asked, "How's that little creature you're lugging around 
on your chest?" 

"His eyes are open now and he's eating well." 

"That's fine. He'll be a loyal chum when he grows up." Sean led her to the corral. "Banon 
and the baby are outside, getting some fresh air." 

Casey stopped, stunned by the beauty of the fawn-colored foal. It had four white ankles and 
a white star on the forehead, and was almost dancing, tail raised, head high. "He's gorgeous!" 

"She," said Sean. "It's a filly. Her coat will darken and, by the time she's grown, she'll be 
chestnut, like her mom and dad." 

"Will her mane and tail be black like Cadmon's?" 

"Maybe. Too soon to tell. Depends on what genes are dominant." Banon stuck her head over 
the top rail and Sean caressed her nose. "I never thought Zeus would turn out black when he was 
foaled, but he did." 

"How old is Zeus?" Casey asked. "Do horses live a long time?" 

"He's nineteen, and Hera's eighteen. They could live to thirty. Maybe even more; some 
horses do." 

Banon nuzzled Casey's sling, snorted, and let Casey pet her silky muzzle before she walked 
away. "Where are Zeus's offspring? He was your stallion before Cadmon, wasn't he?" 

Sean nodded. "Oh, here and there. Sooke, Colwood, Fort Rodd. I'll have to give this little 
one away when she graduates to solid food. The farm grows barely enough grass for two horses 
and there's no room to plant more oats, not with these blasted trees in the way." 

"I want her!" The pup squeaked, startled by her explosive statement. 

Sean gave her a long, serious look. "You'd best ask your parents before you get your heart 
set on it.” 

"I will." They had to say yes, they just had to. "What's her name?" 

"[ haven't given the little lass a name yet. What do you think?" 

"Star, because of the star on her forehead. No, wait." Casey watched the foal skip around the 
corral. "That's too easy. The other two have Welsh names so maybe that's what she should have. 
Do you know any more Welsh names?" 

"I have a whole book of them. There's Ariana, which means silver. The little girl moves like 
quicksilver." When Casey remained silent, he said, "What about Rhiannon? That means pure 
maiden.” 

Casey shook her head. "Those don't feel right." 

"Then what about Vala? Vala means chosen." 

"That's it! Vala! She'll be Vala." Casey stuck her hand through the rails and called, "Vala! 
Come and talk to me." 

But the foal was too busy having her breakfast to pay attention. 


- 


Skipper answered her knock when Spider arrived at the Karlsons' that evening. "In the mood 
for a walk?" she asked. 

"Sure." He smiled down at her. "As long as you don't want to do a major trek. I've already 
walked to Colwood and back today and I helped Jim and Toby drag a log to Toby's house so he 
can start hollowing it out for a drum." 

"We could go to Bradene beach." She'd done a fair bit of walking herself. All the way from 
Victoria, in fact, leading a horse loaded with insulated wire. 

"Suits me." Skipper pulled on his goatskin vest and followed her down the path toward the 
beach. 

The last step of the stairs that led from the street down to the beach was broken. "I've been 
meaning to fix that," Skipper said, "but a lot of other jobs have needed attending to lately." He 
brushed past her, jumped to the ground, and held out his arms to help her down. 

"Damn it, Skipper, I can jump that last step just as well as you can." She jumped, ignoring 
his outstretched arms. 

"I know you can." Skipper's smile was white in the gathering dusk. "I also know you can 
shoot and hunt and ride and cook and do darn near anything else you might think of. And you 
know I know it, so don't bite my head off just because I want to do something for you." 

"Sorry." She walked across to an ancient drift log, too punky to use for fuel, and sat down. 
Skipper settled close beside her, his body warming her right side. They were silent for a few 
moments, listening to the musical play of wavelets on the gravel beach and a seagull voicing a 
final complaint about the state of the world before he found a roost for the night. 

Skipper said, "You have a bad day? I hear you rode into Victoria on a scrounging trip with 
Erik." 

"It was interesting. I didn't find out much about him, but we brought back a ton of stuff for 
his experiments." Though the light was fading, she could see Skipper's calm expression. 
Sometimes that serenity of his irritated her and she would try a dozen different ploys to get a rise 
out of him. Tonight, she found it soothing. "Did you vote to let Erik stay and do experiments?" 

"My dad voted yes for me. Which is okay. I'm curious about what he'll do." 

More silence. Then Skipper went on. "April says Erik brought three books on electricity 
with him." 

"Really?" The Metchosin clan treasured their hoard of books too much to allow any to be 
taken out of the area. "Maybe Uplands doesn't care about books. From what Erik told me, they 
must be kind of odd." 

"Maybe Erik stole the books from Uplands." 

Now she was truly shocked. Stealing a book was unthinkable. "That's not a nice thing to 
say." 

Skipper's grin flashed in the dusk. "Sometimes I'm not nice." 

But her thoughts had already returned to the day's events. Or maybe she could call it a 
nonevent. "Skip, do you remember what life was like before the Devastation?" 

"Not much; I was only four. I remember electric lights and television. Riding in a car. I 
remember a circus with lights and music and scary rides. I remember throwing up." 

"Erik was six. Apparently, he remembers every digital game he ever had." 

The silence was comfortable. The light was almost gone now. 


"Have you got the hots for Erik?" Skipper's tone was level. 

"Yes, I do." 

"Best get it out of your system then." 

"That's what I wanted today, but he said the circumstances have to be perfect." 

Skipper gave a bark of laughter. "If I'd known the guy was that fucking stupid, I'd have 
voted no. If he's not interested, why are you bothering?" 

"Because I feel like I want more from him." She could feel Skipper's body tense, then 
gradually relax. 

"If he can give you happiness, then I won't argue. But I hope things don't work out that way. 
You know how I feel about you." 

She knew. It was several months since he'd asked her to partner him, but he was always 
there, waiting. So was Terry. Her dear friends, her buds, her playmates. 

Her mind drifted back eleven years to Laken moving in with Brad. They'd refused to have 
any kind of ceremony and Spider could remember her mother shedding tears of frustration. In the 
end, she and Richard insisted on giving a big dinner at Wescara as a sort of formal 
acknowledgment that Brad was joining the family. 

She couldn't decide whether she wanted a ceremony or not. It wasn't essential, but it would 
be good to have the clan's recognition of the partnership. And of her happiness. 


Chapter Six 


The whole month of April dragged by, hour after disappointing hour. Every morning Spider 
awoke thinking that this might be the day Erik would come by and ask to spend time with her. 
What was wrong with the man? She'd made it clear she liked him, made it even clearer she was 
willing to have sex. 

And every day she imagined possible reasons for him to hold back. He might just be too shy 
to ask. Maybe he'd never spent much time with women. Was it even possible he'd actually never 
had sex? But that was beyond imagining. 

Maybe he was so busy doing experiments and studying that he didn't have time to even think 
about her. Sunny had told her Richard was like that when he was younger and involved in some 
fascinating study, but he always emerged from his ‘other world' and made up for his neglect by 
being a better partner than ever. She knew from her own experience how easy it was to be so 
focused on one thing that there was no room in her mind for anything else. 

During dark days she wondered if he had decided April was a better choice. Or even young 
Amber Harris, in spite of her being only thirteen. It wasn't possible that he was courting 
Mayanne. Or was it? 

On May first, a day bright with sunshine and the promise of summer, she decided she was 
through waiting. A month had passed since their trek into Victoria to look for electrical supplies. 
Right after lunch, she would ask him to go with her on a foraging trip. If he turned her down, at 
least she'd have her answer and the freedom to get on with her life. 

At the intersection of Duke and Elwyn roads, she almost lost her nerve. But if he wouldn't 
make a move, she must. The possibilities were too enticing to just let them go. 

She walked up the hill toward the Splawski place, willing herself to be cool and casual. Near 
the gate, she caught sight of Erik's blond curls in the vegetable garden and breathed a sigh of 
relief. Now she wouldn't have to knock at the house door and ask April where he was, which 
might make the woman think she was chasing him. Which she was, of course. 

When she reached the garden, which was surrounded by a split rail fence, she took a deep 
breath and managed a casual "Hi!" 

Erik looked up and gave her a smile that seemed full of welcome. 

Reassured, Spider rested one hand on a post. "I'm going out to collect edible wild plants. I 
thought you might like to come with me." 

He leaned his spade against the fence and came out through the garden gate. "I'd enjoy that. 
But I won't be of much help; I was never part of the gardening or foraging groups at Uplands." 

"That's all right; you can carry the burlap bags while I harvest plants." She handed him the 
bags and led him back down Elwyn, hiding her surprise at his words. Shouldn't everybody know 
how to garden and forage? "So, what were you doing in April's vegetable garden?" 

"She asked me to dig over the soil so she can start planting seeds. I have to do something to 
pay for my food." His tone was level, neither enthusiastic nor complaining. "I'd rather do that 
than help her with those pigs." 

They headed east on Duke Road and waved at Laken, who was working in her own garden 
up on the hill beside the house. Soon they turned left onto Gilbert Road and walked past Terry's 
house and rabbit farm, then Simon and Jade's place. A couple of hundred meters further on, 
Spider stepped off the path and pushed her way through a thick stand of salmonberry to the 
banks of a small creek. 


"This will be hard going," she said. "We've never cleared a path here." 

"That's okay," Erik said. "What are those flowers? The deep rose ones?" 

She was amazed that he didn't know. "Salmonberry blossoms. They won't bear fruit until 
June, and I guess we could take some young stems for greens, but I'd rather let them grow. I love 
the berries." 

"How do you know they're not poisonous?" 

"Because I've studied the plants we have around here." She turned to look at him. "I can see 
that I need to give you the same lecture I'm planning to use when I've learned enough to take the 
children out on field trips." 

He grinned at her. "I don't mind.” 

"First of all, you must understand the basic parts of a wild plant — root, stem, leaves, buds, 
flowers, fruit and seed. Study the plant. Does it have a strong smell? Do you have a reaction to 
the plant when you touch it? You need to notice everything." 

"I've seen the enormous library of books you have at Wescara. Don't those tell you which 
plants are edible and which are poisonous?" 

"Yes, but you have to study them in detail. There can be a wide variety even in one species." 
She stepped onto a flat rock at the edge of the tiny stream. The ferns here were thick and lush, 
the clumps thriving in moist, cool shade. Firs and cedars stood close together, letting through 
only occasional splashes of sunlight. 

"These are the most common ferns, sword fern and bracken." Erik stood very close to her. 
She could feel his breath on her cheek. 

"You used sword ferns for pit cooking at the feast, right?" 

"Right." She turned her face toward his, wondering if he'd take this opportunity to kiss her. 
She wouldn't risk another rejection by kissing him. "Ferns can be used for bedding and the roots 
can be roasted and eaten, too, but we never take many. We always leave enough to produce a 
crop next year." 

"Are you going to pick some?" 

He was looking at the ferns, not her lips. "No. They're best when they're really young." She 
moved on down the creek to a swampy area, which was thick with bright yellow flower heads. 
"This is skunk cabbage, as I'm sure you know." The flowers were beginning to die back, and the 
leaves would soon finish unfolding. 

"Does it do anything besides smell bad?" Erik asked. He held back a blackberry vine that 
blocked her path. 

"The leaves will grow huge, up to one and a half meters long, and can be used to line 
roasting pits and berry baskets. The young leaves are edible, and bears eat the roots when they 
come out of hibernation. I guess we're lucky that so far we haven't been hungry enough to 
experiment with either." 

Here the creek dropped a couple of meters over a rock face and Spider moved into the trees 
to work her way around it. In a small open area, she felt the welcome softness of a deep layer of 
old leaves under her feet. "This should be a good place to find wild ginger." She knelt and 
brushed away some leaf mold, pleased to see a large mat of green heart-shaped leaves with a few 
reddish-brown flowers among them. 

Erik stood beside her and put one hand on her shoulder, bending over to peer at the leaves. 
"You'd need an awful lot of those to make a meal." 

"Oh, it's only the roots we use. We'll dig some in the fall and dry them to be ground into 
spice. But I will take a few now to eat fresh." Spider rose and brushed leaves off the knees of her 


old jeans, patched so often there was almost none of the original denim left, then took her flint 
knife from her pocket. Jim had made that knife for her, setting the flaked stone into a handle of 
deer antler. No metal to aggravate the trees. 

She knelt again and Erik watched her dig around a couple of the stalks to get at the 
rhizomes. She might as well keep talking about plants, since he didn't seem inclined to follow up 
the gesture of hand on shoulder with anything more aggressive. "The plant has medical uses, but 
Aunt Leona will tell you about those, if you're interested." 

"I know that much," he said. "The women at Uplands make ginger tea. It's supposed to be 
good for an upset stomach." He held a burlap bag open so she could drop the roots into it. 

As she stood up, a squirrel sounded a warning call, and something crashed through the 
brush. Startled, she slipped on the damp ground and would have fallen but for Erik's arms around 
her waist. A flash of tawny hide heading away from them told her all she needed to know. "A 
deer. We probably startled it out of a siesta." 

Erik had let go of her abruptly. "A deer? Are you sure it's not a cougar?" 

Stupid man! "Yes, I'm sure. A cougar would never make that much noise." 

Spider worked her way through the trees back to the stream. Almost at once she found what 
she'd been looking for, a large patch of stinging nettles. "These are still young enough to taste 
good." She put on gloves and bent to cut the stalks. "It used to be called Indian spinach. You can 
dry it for tea, to ease arthritis, according to Leona." 

"How can you eat those without getting stung?" Erik sounded almost bored. He probably 
already knew about stinging nettles. Well, too bad. She was going to tell him what they were all 
about anyway. 

"If you soak them in water or cook them, that removes the stinging chemicals from the 
plant." She shoved several handfuls into a bag. "That only works when they're young, though. 
After the stinging nettle starts to flower and set seeds, the leaves develop gritty particles called 
cystoliths, which can irritate the urinary tract." 

She bent to cut more stalks. "When the plants are mature, you can make twine, fishing nets 
and snares from the dried stalks or feed them to livestock. Brad has even made nettle beer, 
though it isn't as tasty as spruce beer." 

Erik held the burlap sack open for her. "Very useful plant." 

No kidding. What other brilliant statement would he make? She went on cutting nettles until 
the sack was full, then headed downstream again. After fighting her way through another few 
meters of salal, blackberry vines and salmonberry, she found a patch of lamb's quarters, which 
she cut and added to the other sack. 

"April has some of this around her place," Erik said. "My dad calls it pigweed, and I used to 
think it was just for pigs." 

"Pigs eat it, and so do our chickens," Spider said. "The seeds are good for them, because 
they're high in protein and minerals. Good for us, too, but we eat it cooked." 

"I know,” Erik said. "It tastes like spinach, only stronger. April steamed some and I didn't 
like it at all." 

Too bad, she thought again, it's good for you. Then tried to erase the words. They sounded 
just like something her mother would say. 

Another hundred meters and they reached a recognizable trail. "This is Duke Road again," 
she said. "If we cross it and keep on going south, we'll be on Albert Head, where I went on my 
vision quest." 

"Do you want to go there?" 


"No." She started down the trail toward home. "The bags are full, and I suspect you've had 
enough botany for one day." 

"T think so. It's not my favorite subject," Erik said cheerfully. 

And she obviously wasn't his favorite love object, either. What was his problem? Did he find 
her unattractive? 

She said little on the way back to Wescara's gate. Erik talked about his studies and plans for 
using power, but she was too disheartened to listen with more than half an ear. Having electrical 
power would be a wonderful, wonderful thing, but that wasn't what she wanted from him right 
now. 

At the gate, she took the burlap sacks from him. He gave her an awkward pat on the 
shoulder, smiled, and hurried up the hill toward the Splawski place. She watched him for a few 
seconds, then turned to go home. 

Maybe he didn't like women. Maybe he liked men. Maybe he didn't like anybody. She 
stomped off down the trail. What a waste of a warm, sunny afternoon! 


& 


Sunny watered the sweet basil and Greek oregano she'd transplanted into the brick planters 
on either side of the patio, then rinsed her hands with the hose. Next time someone rode east, 
she'd ask them to pick up stevia seeds from the Oak Bay clan. If that happened in the next week 
or two, she could even try planting them this year. Huckleberry Honey Farm was producing 
enough honey now, but if something went wrong with the bees, they needed an alternate source 
of sweetener. Stevia wasn't an adequate substitute, though. You couldn't make mead or beer from 
it, and it didn't produce the wax they used to protect leather and waterproof cloth, and to make 
candles. 

She turned off the tap and went into the house to dry her hands. Ten minutes later she sat at 
the dining room table with a scalding hot cup of lemon mint tea. The sky had been clear all 
morning, so the water in one solar oven was boiling and the food in the other two would be ready 
earlier than the usual time for supper. Later she'd go out and turn the ovens away from the sun 
for an hour to slow down the cooking process. She opened her journal and began to write. 

Wednesday, May 21, 2070. I'm worried about how long my pens will last. We scrounged 
thousands and the children are still using them for schoolwork, but now, every second one I pick 
up has dried out. I've tried writing with a quill, and ink made from soot, but it's awkward. I 
suppose I'll get used to it. Eventually, of course, I'll have to get used to it. 

Caramar alias Spider laughs at me for using names for days of the week. She says we don't 
need those anymore. Time isn't regimented the way it was when people went to work during the 
week and did other things on the weekends, so we no longer have what used to be called 
'weekends' or TGIF buttons or Monday blues. We do get days off at Wescara, though, because of 
the clever way Mayanne does our duty roster. The animals need attention every day and we all 
need to eat, but each of the six of us gets one day a week free from regular chores. Anyway, I like 
the names of our days. They're interesting and familiar and comforting. Calendars give time 
some shape. 

I'm worried about the water supply, too. Dad predicted the lines would someday be 
broached by tree roots and he thinks that is beginning to happen. The pressure is down and 
sometimes the water is a little cloudy, as if soil is getting into it. We've started using well water 


for drinking. When the water system finally fails, we'll have to spend a lot of time carrying water 
in buckets. I'm glad we got that old well relined and ready for use while we still had electricity to 
run power tools. Other people have wells, too, that they're fixing, but some may have to carry 
water from one of the local creeks, if dug wells don't produce enough. I think everybody will be 
willing to share water, though. Dad thinks it may be another couple of years before the system 
collapses. So I suppose I'm worrying ahead of time, as usual. 

And then there's Mitzi. I noticed her go into the tower with the baby this morning, which 
means Jim is out fishing today. She goes up to the top floor and watches him with a pair of 
binoculars. I didn't know why until Laken told me Mitzi is afraid of Jim drowning. Laken 
suggested to her that she talk it over with him, but she refused. Neither of us thinks it's fair to 
interfere by telling Jim ourselves, so I'm afraid Mitzi will have to work out the problem for 
herself. 

It's been seven weeks since Spider and Erik brought back electrical supplies from Victoria 
and Erik doesn't seem to have done much. I keep getting an uneasy feeling about him and what 
he's doing. Or not doing. But if he is truly dedicated to science, then I must give him my support. 
Everyone else has been busy planting seeds and birthing goats, sheep, and pigs, along with 
ducks, chickens, and turkeys. And rabbits, of course, but Terry's rabbits are prolific year-round. 
Sean and Jessica's foal is thriving, and Casey is nagging Laken and Brad to let her have it for 
her own when it's weaned. It would be fun for her to train a baby horse but I'm not sure that we 
can justify letting her keep it only for herself: Zeus and Hera belong to the community, and we all 
share in using and looking after them. 

Sean and Jessica's collie whelped on April 6, and they've promised Larry his pick of the four 
puppies. He has to wait until the first week of June, when they've been weaned. Sometimes he 
grumbles that he's too old to start training another dog, but I notice he goes to visit the pups just 
about every day. He and the children gathered a bumper crop of dandelions in April so 
dandelion wine is brewing in every available container. 

One of the children — I think it was Amber — had the temerity to ask if she could cut his hair 
for him and he growled at her. She came to me and said that she'd been told we were all 
supposed to help each other and why wouldn't Larry cooperate? I had to explain that she had the 
right idea, but the most important rule is that people should do whatever they can for themselves. 
If there's something they can't do, then they should ask for help. During the Devastation, Larry 
decided he was going to cut his own hair and I'd be willing to bet that whole batch of dandelion 
wine he'll never let anyone else do it. The child shrugged and said if Larry wanted to go around 
looking shaggy, she guessed that was his business. I agreed. 

Mutt was weaned off his diet of goat milk a week ago and there's no doubt he's going to 
survive and grow into a big animal. He trots along after Casey everywhere she goes and cries if 
she tries to leave him at home. Which she almost never does; they've bonded completely. He's 
also bonded to the goats, because she started taking him with her to herd goats when he was a 
few days old. When he's older, he'll make a good guardian dog for them. Spider's shoulder has 
healed well but it may take a year or so for the scar to disappear. 

I suppose most of my sense of unease is centered on Erik Jarman. I know I'm not alone in 
that. Quite a few people have grumbled about him spending all his time on what they call a 
hobby, rather than contributing his fair share of labor to the clan. Mayanne in particular is 
vehement and insists that Mother Madrone will destroy him if he doesn't stop attacking trees. As 
far as I can tell, he hasn't been near any trees yet. He's borrowed every book we have on physics 
and, according to April, when he's not studying, he's in one of her sheds, fooling with equipment 


from the old power company building. If that's not dedication, I don't know what is. 

Spider is still smitten, obviously. That bothers me more than anything because he doesn't 
appear to reciprocate her feelings. In the last seven weeks he's spent only half a day with her, 
collecting plants, and that was at her instigation. They may see each other away from Wescara 
but I doubt it. She jokes with Skipper and Terry as usual when they visit and sometimes goes on 
jaunts with them but otherwise is so engrossed in her own thoughts that she often doesn't hear 
when any of us speaks to her. 

Sunny put her pen down. She'd forgotten to feed the yeast culture on the kitchen counter 
with flour and water, which had to be done every day and was one of her jobs for this week. She 
hurried into the kitchen and took care of it, then put her morning harvest of young chicory leaves 
into a sink full of water. They'd have to be blanched as well if Richard was going to use them for 
tonight's salad, but she'd do that later. Or he could. 

I'm unhappy for Spider, but I wish she'd remember that Skipper and Terry both adore her. 
Maybe her trouble is that she takes them for granted. I can see that she doesn't know how to deal 
with Erik, who isn't giving her what she wants. Of course, he may simply be oblivious to 
everything but books and equipment. Or else he's being distant in hopes of increasing her desire 
for him. If so, I don't like it. Manipulating someone's feelings is dishonest. I'd hoped, considering 
everything we've had to give up, that we were done with dishonesty in this new world. But I 
suppose humans won't change so fast. If we ever do. 

Young Fergus Harris, Jack and Julie's son, offered to go to Uplands in exchange for Erik 
working here but Erik was against it. He said Uplands is a very tight-knit community and 
suspicious of outsiders and someone would have to go there and explain the apprentice exchange 
to them before they'd accept anyone. He was the only guest from Uplands, so of course his clan 
won't know about his idea. Richard and Larry agreed that they couldn't let one of our people go 
to Uplands without permission. They also don't want to promote the apprentice idea before 
Erik's six months is up and they can judge how it worked. 

It's not a fair trial, though. Erik isn't actually apprenticing. Unless he plans to be an 
electrician and there's no call for them anymore. 


Chapter Seven 


On the morning of the summer solstice, seven weeks after the foraging trip with Erik, Spider 
gathered eggs in the henhouse, trying to decide what to do with this longest day of the year. Her 
chore for today was cleaning the goat barn but that wouldn't take more than a couple of hours. 
Maybe she'd go down to Split Beach for a swim. Or she could go to the Karlsons' and watch 
Skipper carve his latest piece. Yesterday he'd found a small bit of driftwood that looked like a 
bear. That's what he'd said, anyway; she couldn't see it herself. Or she could go to Terry's house 
and hang out with him for a while. Maybe she could go with Casey to look at Vala, the new foal. 

She sensed movement behind her and turned to see Erik standing in the doorway. She turned 
away while she gathered her defenses and won an argument with a broody hen who didn't want 
to give up her eggs, then said, "Were you looking for me?" 

"Yes. I was wondering if we could spend the day together. I want to talk to you about my 
project." 

She stepped past him out into the sunlight and took a deep breath of fresh sea air to dispel 
the pungent odors of chicken manure and goats. So, he wanted to spend time with her, did he? It 
had taken him long enough to ask. Too long. She didn't owe him any consideration and it wasn't 
as though she had nothing else to do. 

When she looked up at his face, he was wearing a gentle, pleading smile, his clear blue eyes 
focused on her. The sun highlighted his wild blond curls, turning them almost white. She looked 
away. The goats were already down in the meadow, grazing among golden buttercups under the 
slanting rays of morning sunlight and the watchful eyes of her father and Dino. Beyond them, the 
Strait sparkled with tiny dancing waves. 

She'd been very angry and disappointed about the foraging trip but somehow that didn't 
seem to matter now. She could not resist that smile, those blue eyes. She also hadn't been able to 
resist spending hours dreaming about being with him. Her imagination conjured up arguments 
and discussions, walks and swims, then treks up into the mountains where he saved her life, or 
she saved his. All these scenarios ended with having his arms around her and the two of them 
pledging eternal love. 

It would be crazy to miss this chance just because he'd been ignoring her for nearly two 
months. He must be so involved with his experiments he didn't realize how long it had been. 
And, from the look on his face, he'd finally figured out what he was missing. "I guess I can trade 
my chores with someone else. What did you have in mind?" 

"Could we walk the lagoon trail? I've never seen it and April says there's a waterfall at the 
far end. I'd like to see if there's enough force in it to produce power." 

That would do. Unless someone in the clan was working on the trail, or foraging for food in 
the forest, it would be quiet and private. As for the waterfall, she didn't intend to let his study of 
that get in the way of her own desires. "Did you pack a lunch?" 

"Oh, sorry. I never thought about food." 

"Come into the house, then. I'll make some." If he was that engrossed in his work, he needed 
somebody to look after him. Or rather, somebody to remind him to look after himself. Ten 
minutes later, she put venison sandwiches and dried apples into her backpack, while Erik stood 
in the living room, gazing at the view. He was still staring out the window when she went down 
the hall to find Mayanne. 

Her cousin, long black hair in a braid, was emptying the composting toilet in the bathroom 


off the school room. "Mayanne, I'm going out for the day with Erik. I'll clean the goat barn 
tomorrow. Okay?" 

Mayanne straightened and came to stand beside the big desk. The room had been Larry's 
office until the Devastation had ended his need for a place to draft plans and draw up estimates 
for engineering projects. "It's okay about the barn, but I don't understand why you want to spend 
any time with that man. Don't forget we're going to celebrate the solstice tonight. My mom is 
cooking something special, and Granddad said he'll open some plum wine from last year." 
Mayanne's face was tight with anger. 

"You know I'd never miss our celebration. And maybe, when I get to know Erik better, I'll 
be able to tell you he doesn't mean any harm to the trees." At least she hoped so. She knew how 
powerful electricity was, but nothing about how it worked or how Erik planned to control it. 

"I won't believe that until he proves it." Mayanne spun the terrestrial globe that stood on one 
corner of the desk, straightened the covers over the two optical microscopes, then turned back to 
her work. 

Spider walked back to the living room, trying to subdue her irritation. Mayanne was very 
selective about what she thought needed proof. She apparently needed none at all for her belief 
that trees were sentient beings who not only ruled the fate of humankind but required worship in 
the form of offerings of berries and flowers. 

Erik greeted her appearance in the living room with a smile sweet enough to erase all 
thoughts of Mayanne. He followed Spider out the west door, past the orchard and the well and, at 
last, through the abandoned subdivision on Wescara's west border into the park. This walk was 
one of her favorites in summer, when it was shady and cool under the trees and quiet except for 
the chatter of birds and squirrels. 

The path that skirted the lagoon was treacherous and Spider had to concentrate on 
navigating protruding tree roots and slippery mud holes, as well as steep stairs made of planks or 
dug out of the earth. Blackberries, broom, and Nootka roses were all in bloom and sending new 
shoots across the path. A work party would have to go out soon and cut them back. When the 
path didn't require her full attention, she tried to focus on the animals and plant life around her, 
but she couldn't help being intensely aware of Erik walking close behind. Did he really want to 
talk about his experiments or had that been just an excuse to be alone with her? 

When they stopped to rest under the massive, spreading branches of Mother Madrone, at 
Whitney-Griffiths Point, Erik rested his chin on his knees and gazed out at the lagoon. "I've hit a 
snag. I wanted to measure the electric current in various sizes of trees to see if there are any 
differences in output, but the multimeter I got from the storage building won't work." 

A great blue heron flapped powerful wings as it rose from the lagoon, its croak like the rasp 
of a rusty hinge. "Why not?" Erik's mind still seemed to be on electric power, but at least he was 
talking to her. Perhaps she just needed to be a sympathetic listener while he unloaded all his 
problems. After all, he'd taken on a big responsibility by doing experiments rather than 
contributing to the work of the clan and that no doubt weighed heavily on him. 

"It has to be powered and batteries apparently don't last twenty years. I should have known 
that from the reading I've done, but I couldn't help hoping that unused batteries might still work." 
"That's too bad. Leona would have been interested in the answer because she hopes the 

power emitted by trees can be used for healing." 

"I never thought of that," Erik said. "This multimeter can measure voltage, current and 
resistance, but the range isn't low enough to sense the small amperage anyone would use for 
medical purposes." He leaned back against the smooth, red trunk of the huge arbutus. 


"I don't understand how you could have used it, anyway." She remembered all the warnings 
she'd received as a child. It had become so automatic not to use or wear metal around trees that 
she seldom thought about it now. "Isn't the multimeter made of metal? You'd get zapped if you 
touched a tree with it." 

Erik shook his head. "This meter has built-in clamps. Two jaws that open so you can clamp 
them around an electrical conductor, which these days would have to be a tree branch. The jaws 
are covered with thick plastic, so there's no contact with metal at all." He sighed. "It would have 
been perfect if the batteries worked." 

She gave him a sympathetic smile. Between his seeming lack of interest in her and 
Mayanne's suspicions, she'd begun to doubt him, but his comments renewed her faith. The 
personal and intimate things she wanted to talk about could wait until later. It was obvious that 
he knew his subject well. "I don't understand electricity so this may sound like a stupid question. 
Why do you need to measure the power before you do something with it?" 

He rose and reached down to help her up. His hand was warm and firm, and she sensed that 
he was reluctant to let go of hers when they were back on the narrow path. "The more knowledge 
I have the easier it will be to control the electricity. But you're right, it's not essential that I 
measure it." 

They were silent for another twenty minutes while they negotiated the path and climbed a 
steep slope which culminated in an old, railed wooden platform. Spider led him to the edge, and 
they looked across the gap to where Bilston Creek tumbled over a rock face and fell musically 
some seven or eight meters into the end of the lagoon. 

"That's called Sitting Lady Falls," she said. 

"Very pretty." He leaned on the railing and stared at the falls for a moment. "One reason I 
wanted to measure the current in the trees is the safety factor." 

"We already know it isn't safe to touch trees with metal. Any tree. If you do, you get a shock 
that knocks you unconscious. And if you keep on touching, the constant flow of electricity will 
kill you." 

His head swiveled to look at her. "How do you know that?" It sounded like a challenge. 

"My father did a lot of experimenting with trees. He got knocked out several times himself 
and he saw the bodies of people who died that way. Didn't your clan experience things like that? 

He ignored her question. "The human body is made up mostly of water, which is a good 
conductor, so we're very vulnerable to electric shock." He moved toward the old bench on the 
back edge of the platform. "Do you want to eat lunch here?" 

"No, I'm not hungry yet. Let's walk along the south side of the lagoon and picnic on the 
beach. It's such a gorgeous day that I'd like to be out in the sunlight." 

"All right." He smiled and seemed about to touch her, then didn't. 

They clambered around the end of the lagoon, over rocks and moss and through thick stands 
of salal, and jumped across the creek. 

"That waterfall would produce power." Erik stopped to look back at it. "But not very much. 
And I doubt that I could find the materials I would need to convert the power into usable 
electricity." 

They made their way through the thick trees down the gradual slope toward Taylor Beach 
and the sand spit that protected the lagoon from winter storms. "I suppose you'd have to string 
wire right along the lagoon to get power to any of our houses. Which would be all right as long 
as it didn't harm plants or animals." She glanced back in time to catch his frown. 

"T think humans are more important than plants and animals. But there's no point even 
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talking about the falls; it just wouldn't work with what we're able to do now." 

If he knew that, then he hadn't actually needed to look at the falls. But, if he wanted to be 
with her, why hadn't he just said so? She would agree that he was more important to her than 
plants or other animals. But humanity in general was on a par with every living thing. 

They emerged on a sparsely grassed gravel ridge above the sandy beach. Spider sucked in 
her breath. She saw this seascape almost every day, but it still gave her intense pleasure. The 
Strait lay smooth now, blue and sunlit, the dark green hills on the Washington side rising to the 
snow-covered peaks of the Olympic mountains. A belted kingfisher swooped past, drawing her 
gaze left to Wescara, high on its hill half a kilometer away. The sun reflected off the tall 
windows and she could hear faint bleating of goats on the meadow below. 

Erik had walked a few steps onto the beach and was standing beside a battered old log. 
"How about here? We can use this for a backrest." 

"Good choice." They could soak up the sun for an hour. The tide was coming in over 
sunbaked sand, perfect circumstances for a swim. She opened her pack and unfolded the dish 
towel that held venison sandwiches. She handed one to Erik. They ate without speaking, 
listening to the cry of seagulls and the sea lapping on the beach. 

Erik finished the last honey scone. "Not being able to measure the trees' power is just one 
reason I'm discouraged. Some people have made insulting remarks to me about not working on 
something they think is useful." 

She laid a hand on his warm, bare arm. "That's awful! What you're doing might not be useful 
in the short term, but when you do succeed, that will be worth any amount of hilling potatoes or 
guarding goats." 

He took her hand and held it in his. "I know that, but the lack of faith wears me down. Some 
of the people at home were short-sighted, too. They couldn't or wouldn't understand why I 
wanted to study instead of working in the garden or fishing." 

"Didn't your parents support you?" 

He shook his head, then turned it away to gaze out at the ocean. "My father did his best, but 
he was very busy trying to raise three kids and do the work required of him by Council." Erik 
faced her again and took a deep breath. "The only person who thought I could succeed was my 
mother. And she died ten years ago." 

She leaned close to him. "Oh, Erik, I'm so sorry." She couldn't imagine living without Sunny 
in her life. 

His arms went around her, and they held each other for a few moments. As his embrace 
relaxed, Spider decided to ask questions. He might feel better if he talked about his passion. 
"Erik, I told you that my subjects are biology and herbal medicine, and electricity is a mystery to 
me except how to stay safe. So, can you explain? You said there are several different ways of 
measuring it, but I don't understand." 

He kept one arm around her, and she rested her head on his shoulder, leaning into the 
strength she could feel. How long would it take him to forget about his intellectual passion and 
become aware of his physical self? But she could wait. The sweetest plum, so Granddad said, 
was always at the top of the tree. 

"It's a very complex subject but here's a simple explanation. The three common 
measurements are volts, amps, and ohms. Imagine that electricity is like a water pipe. Volts 
measure the diameter of the pipe, or the volume of electricity that goes through it. Amps is like 
water pressure, except in this case it's the pressure of the flow of electricity. And ohms is the 
measure of resistance to that flow." 


She'd never remember all that, but at least he was talking, and his voice sounded firmer. 
"Now that you know you can't measure those, what are you going to do?" 

He held her closer yet seemed restless. "I have several ideas. One is to wind wire around a 
tree trunk to make a solenoid. But I have to figure out how to do that and how to connect it to the 
tree without getting zapped." 

Before she could ask what a solenoid was, he leaned down and kissed her. At first his lips 
were gentle and tentative, then stronger and more urgent. He slipped a hand inside her shirt and 
cupped her bare breast, his breathing rapid. 

"Oh, I've wanted to do this for so long," he whispered. "But I couldn't. I had to wait. I had to 
know that you believe in me." 

"T thought you didn't want me," she gasped, as they both reached to undo buttons and ties. 
Her body felt as if it wanted to melt into his, become as one with his. If one could melt and burn 
at the same time. 

She arched up with a small moan as he thrust into her, hardly aware of the rough sand under 
her skin or the tangle of pants hampering their feet. She'd wanted this to take much longer. She'd 
wanted them to swim naked, to tease each other. She pressed her hips upward, meeting his. But 
the second time would be slower, more delicious. 

Then he pulled away from her, sat up, drew her close against him, held her tight. 

It was over. Almost before it began. 

"Oh, Spider, you are so beautiful. I've wanted to make love to you ever since I first saw you. 
I was afraid you might turn me down, that you wouldn't learn to trust me. But now you're mine." 
He let her go, got to his feet, and pulled his pants back on, then reached for his shirt. 

For a moment she stared up at him, amazed. Didn't people in Uplands have sex? He seemed 
to have no idea that it might provide pleasures other than his own release. She rose and reached 
for her clothes, thinking about the hours she'd spent with Terry, or with Skipper, exploring each 
other's bodies, finding out what worked, taking as much pleasure in the process as they did in the 
end result. 

By the time she was dressed again, she realized she'd been expecting too much of him. He'd 
had no mother to tell him what to do and had been allowed to devote all his energy to study. 
She'd have to teach him what sex was about. He had to learn that it had more purposes than just 
satisfying physical needs. Release was fine and necessary, but sex was also for fun, for feeling 


good, for sharing. 


Spider woke next morning to the feeling of dampness that signaled a rainy day. She rolled 
over, cuddled into her blankets, and hugged herself, reliving the sensation of Erik's muscular 
arms around her. It wouldn't take long for him to learn. His goodbye kiss at Wescara's gate 
yesterday afternoon had been better than the first. On the walk home, he avoided the topic of 
electricity and talked about other things, even making jokes. He could be very charming when he 
wasn't focused on his passion. And the icing on the cake was that he'd promised to come and see 
her today. Oh, life was so sweet! 

The door opened a crack and Sunny poked her head in. "Breakfast is almost ready." 

Damn! She should have gone out and cleaned the goat barn before breakfast instead of lying 
in bed dreaming about Erik and the days to come. 


In the bathroom, she brushed her teeth with cold water and a tiny bit of precious salt that 
Mayanne had evaporated from sea water. The bristles in her toothbrush were bent and breaking 
off, one by one. Her mother said people had scrounged a few toothbrushes in early days, but with 
the supermarkets being cleaned out in just a few days and many drug stores destroyed by 
desperate addicts, none were to be found anywhere now. 

Spider examined the toothbrush in detail. She might be able to make one by carving a handle 
from a deer bone or antler and somehow attaching bristles from the coarse hairs of a horse's 
mane. Or maybe April's pigs had bristles that might work better. It would be easier, though, to 
use a chewstick from an oak or a pine, and she could get those by breaking off a twig, the way 
Granddad did. Sometimes Jim chewed spruce or pine pitch, which was a healthy solution, but he 
said everything tasted of resin for the rest of the day. She'd told him to try parsley or sage leaves, 
but he just grinned and said he liked to suffer. She believed that about as much as she believed in 
Mayanne's tree spirits. 

She joined the rest of the family in the dining room, where they were breakfasting on hard- 
boiled eggs, cold meat, Granddad's wheat bread with walnut butter, Mayanne's honey scones 
and, an early summer treat, fresh salmonberries. She popped one into her mouth. "Oh, these are 
so sweet this year!" Everything was sweet. She wanted each moment to last a year while she 
savored it. 

"Enjoy them while you can," her mother said. "I wish we could dry them, but they're too 
soft. And grab an egg before they're all gone." 

She peeled an egg, her mind drifting back to Erik. Did he like eggs? Did he know how to 
cook them, or how to pick salmonberries, or how to do all the myriad tasks that the Metchosin 
clan did as a matter of course? Or had his devotion to science left him ignorant of everyday 
necessities, the way it had left him ignorant of how to enjoy his body? 

Mayanne glanced at the empty egg bowl and went through the kitchen into the storage room. 
Spider could hear her muttered curses as she fumbled on the shelves. The storage room, 
underground and consistently cool, was as valuable as a root cellar or the cold closets that people 
with aboveground houses used, but the only light available had to filter in from the tall windows 
in the living room. On a rainy day there wasn't much. 

"I thought we still had boiled eggs." Mayanne returned to her chair. "But we don't. I'll make 
more when we light the weekly fire tomorrow." 

"T'll make bread, too." Larry turned to Spider. "You've been in a dream world ever since you 
came home yesterday afternoon. Young Erik must have mesmerized you with his fantasies of 
harnessing electricity." 

"They're not fantasies!" Her blood pulsed hot under her skin. 

Richard looked up. "Why do you believe he can do it?" 

"Because he's a genius!" She took a breath. "He's been studying electricity all his life and he 
knows what he's doing." 

"Your father was an expert on trees long before Erik was born," Larry said, "and he says it 
can't be done. I suspect Erik may be spinning us all a tale." 

Spider stood up so fast her chair tilted backward. She grabbed it, more to steady herself than 
anything else. "He's not spinning a tale. Granddad, you're just a grumpy old man who doesn't 
believe in anything anymore." 

"Caramar!" Sunny looked furious. "Don't speak to your grandfather like that. He's entitled to 
his opinion, the same as you are. I will not tolerate such rudeness." 

"I'm sorry." Tears filled her eyes. "I'm sorry. But you just don't understand." She rushed to 


the back door, grabbed a jacket from its hook and ran to the goat barn through the light, misting 
rain. 

She set to work taking manure and soiled bedding out to the compost pile and laying down 
fresh straw with so much energy that even the billy, Buckaroo, didn't risk challenging her to a 
pushing contest. By the end of an hour, her fit of temper had evaporated, and she began 
wondering what she and Erik would do when he arrived. 

"Maybe it'll quit raining," she said to Murphy, the donkey, scratching behind his long ears. 
"Maybe we can go pick salmonberries while you and the goats go out and ravage the meadow." 
If the rain continued, they could climb up to the top floor of the tower and just talk. Or have a 
lesson. She smiled at that thought and went back to the house to strip off her filthy boots. 

A big tub of water bubbled on the heater and Mayanne and Sunny were preparing to wash 
sheets. Larry stood in the kitchen kneading bread before setting it to rise. Spider stood behind 
him and put her arms around his waist. "I am truly sorry, Granddad. I didn't mean to be rude." 

"I know you didn't, sweetheart." He managed to turn far enough to drop a kiss on top of her 
head. "And I was just reminding you that skepticism is an essential part of the search for truth. I 
guess my words were harsher than I intended, though." 

Spider wandered through the house, returning to the kitchen now and then to do small 
errands for the others. Every time she thought about starting one of her own projects, she rejected 
it. Erik would be knocking at the door any moment. Her temper began to rise when he still hadn't 
shown up by midafternoon. She sat with the rest of the family for a tea break, the smell of baking 
bread wafting through the house and tantalizing her with thoughts of supper. The rain had quit by 
noon and the sun shone. She'd wasted almost the whole of her free day waiting. 

She leapt up when a knock came at the east door. "I'll go." 

Erik stood in the doorway. His clothes smelled of lye soap and his hair was still damp from a 
bath. Her temper dissipated as he kissed her forehead, and her tone was mild as she said, "I 
thought we were going to spend the whole day together." 

He looked surprised and his answer came half a beat later than she expected. "Sorry. I had 
things to do." 

Things more important than me? April must have made him do chores. "Now that you're 
here, what would you like to do? Where would you like to go?" 

He gave her a solemn look. "I want to speak to your family." 

She blinked. "They're in the living room. I'll get a mug so you can have tea." 

"No," he said, taking her hand. "This is important. And I want you by my side." 

What on earth was he talking about? What did he intend to say? "All right, but we have to 
stop in the kitchen for just a second." She pulled him through the doorway and pointed at the 
counter. "When we went foraging, you didn't seem to know anything about salmonberries. We 
had some this morning, and they are incredibly sweet. I saved half a dozen for you, to show you 
what a treasure they are." 

He looked at her as if she was crazy, but obediently ate the salmonberries. "Yes, they are 
good. I had no idea." He took her hand and pulled her toward the living room. 

He stopped in the archway, and everyone looked up. "I have an announcement," Erik said. 
"Spider and I are engaged to be partners. If the Metchosin clan has a ceremony for partnering, 
perhaps we could talk about it and decide what should be done." 

The shocked silence lasted for a few seconds. Spider was so stunned she couldn't find a 
single word. 

"Is this true, Spider?" Richard had risen from his chair beside the sliding glass doors, 


looking nearly as surprised as she felt. 

"No, it isn't,” she said, anger overcoming her amazement. 

Erik looked startled, then angry himself, as he turned to face her. "But what happened on the 
beach yesterday, that was a promise." 

"No, it wasn't!" She turned to face her family. "Erik and I will go somewhere else and talk 
this out." She headed for the back door, pulling on his hand. 

He stopped her long enough to say over his shoulder, "I apologize. There seems to be some 
misunderstanding here." 

She stopped at the empty goat corral, a little out of breath after her haste to be away from 
her family, and stood with one hand resting on a wire. "Why did you say we're engaged? You 
never even asked me if I wanted to partner you." 

"Because that's how things work," he said. "People don't make love with each other unless 
they're committing to a lifetime together. Or so I was taught from the time I was in diapers." 

"But sex doesn't work that way in the Metchosin clan." She'd been eager to have sex with 
him and she'd even been dreaming of partnership, but she wasn't ready yet to actually commit 
that far. 

"Then the Metchosin clan is wrong," he said. "The act of sex is a serious undertaking, a 
special event." 

She remembered, too late, what he'd said to her on the beach. But now you're mine. She had 
been anticipating the fun of teaching him the many pleasures of sex. Apparently, she also had to 
teach him that sex wasn't love and that doing it did not mean you belonged to the person you did 
it with. "I don't agree. People have to be responsible about sex and not cause a pregnancy unless 
they're ready for it, but otherwise it should just be fun." 

"Fun?" He stared at her. "Making love is not for fun. It's bonding. It's two people making a 
commitment to each other." His look turned fierce. "Were you just toying with me? You might 
be pregnant with my baby. Doesn't that mean anything to you?" 

Where had all the charm gone? Where was the gentle dreamer she'd started to fall in love 
with? The expression on his face was almost frightening. "I'm not pregnant. Or at least I 
shouldn't be. I ate a handful of crushed Queen Anne's lace seeds yesterday after we had sex." 
And she would take some rue when she went back to the house, just to make doubly sure. 

Erik's hands balled into fists, and he took a couple of deep breaths before they relaxed again. 
"We didn't have sex, Spider. We made love. I want you to be my partner. I want us to be a 
family, to have a family. Don't you understand that?" 

"T understand what you want, yes." He seemed to think that if he wanted something, he 
should have it. In a way, she yearned to give it to him. But there was something missing. "I'm 
just not sure yet what I want." 

"Maybe you're too young to know what you want." 

That stung. "I'm not too young! I can shoot and ride and cook and weave and do almost 
anything that has to be done around here!" 

"Anybody can do those things if they want to learn. That's a fact of life. Just like it's a fact of 
life that people don't have sex unless they're committed to each other. The same as it's a fact of 
life that nobody can touch a tree with metal without getting zapped." He glared at her. "You 
believe that last fact. Why not the others?" 

He was so infuriatingly sure of himself! "That's where you're wrong. My brother can touch 
trees with metal any time he wants. He's always been immune to their electrical force." 

Erik stood as if frozen, staring at her. Finally, he said, "Your brother?" 


"Yes. Jim." 

"Why didn't you tell me?" 

"Because he doesn't like using the ability unless he has to." 

Erik stared at her for another long minute, then turned away. "I'll see you tomorrow." He 
strode away along the path to Duke Road. 

"If you're lucky!" she yelled at his retreating back. 

Spider started back toward the house and realized her legs were shaky. She lifted one hand 
and saw in amazement that it was shaking, too. She slammed her feet down hard on the path, 
determined to get her body back to normal. It couldn't betray her like this, even if she was 
angrier than she'd ever been in her life. 

The family still sat in the living room, looking concerned, their mugs empty. Richard rose as 
Spider walked in. "That young man made a rather serious assumption. Did you find out why?" 

Spider flung herself onto a chair. "He says that's how they do things in Uplands. If you have 
sex with a person, you have to partner them. He's just too arrogant for words!" 

"I told you he was no good." Mayanne sounded pleased. 

Sunny was collecting tea mugs. "He's certainly rude." 

Larry stood up. "No comment. I've already put my foot in it once today. I'm going down to 
the meadow to help the children bring the goats home." 

"Spider, I've been thinking about Erik," Leona said. "His interest in you seems awfully 
sudden." 

Spider bristled. "He's been busy working on his experiments." 

"I've no doubt of that," Leona said. "But I suspect he's also been busy planning. He's an 
outsider and he comes from a clan that believes in hierarchy, so he probably thinks Larry and 
Richard are the leaders of the Metchosin clan. He may imagine that if he allies himself with this 
family, he'll have some kind of power. Maybe enough power to keep on doing what he's doing 
instead of sharing the work." 

"How can you even think such things?" Spider jumped up from her chair, fury making her 
body tremble again. "I'm going to my room." 

Spider slammed the door of her bedroom, shutting out Leona's ugly words, and flopped on 
the bed. Everything was so awful. Her family didn't like Erik. They suspected him of being 
dishonest. She was mad at him because he was arrogant and demanding. He was mad at her 
because she wouldn't jump to his bidding. 

She thought about yesterday's walk along the lagoon, about the picnic, about the 
conversations they'd had. And could not banish the idea that popped up: had Erik told her his sad 
tale about his mother dying and his community rejecting him to get her sympathy? Had he 
thought he needed to do that to get sex? Laken had told her that people used to do that and 
maybe some still found it necessary. But what a horrible, dishonest thing to do! 

Or was Leona right and all he wanted was power? Didn't he want her? Hadn't he said he'd 
been dreaming about making love to her? But those were only words. He hadn't acted like he 
wanted her. They'd spent only three afternoons together in the space of three months. Maybe it 
was true that he found her unattractive and inadequate and all he wanted was power. And maybe 
he was right. 

Oh, it was just so awful to think such things! She’d never ever dreamed that life could be 
like this. She rolled over, face down into her pillow and pounded her fist on the wall. What was 
she going to do? What could she do? 


? 


When Spider came fully awake, after long hours in her room, either pacing in the confined 
space or catnapping, the house was silent. She felt drained, stretched, and sore. But she could not 
stay closeted forever, hiding from yesterday. 

She changed into fresh clothes and went out to the hall. The tall windows in the living room 
showed a sky just beginning to brighten in the east. The family would be up soon, greeting the 
dawn, but she wasn't ready to talk to them yet. From the kitchen, she took a heel of bread, 
wrapped it in a towel and put it in a pocket, then went out, easing the door closed behind her. 

Ten minutes later she was on Bradene Beach, sitting on a log with her back against a rock 
cliff, chewing on the bread and gazing out over the still water, now glimmering with the rising 
light. Behind her, a few birds murmured sleepily in the trees and over the Haystack Island, a 
gull's wings reflected the light of a new day. 

A new day. That's what she wanted. A new day, with all the misunderstandings that had 
happened yesterday resolved so everybody could start fresh, so it could be a happy day. That 
shouldn't be so hard. But would Erik realize how arrogant and unfair he'd been? Would Leona 
take back those horrible words she'd spewed? 

Spider rested her arms and her chin on her knees. Erik had acted like an idiot, and Leona had 
been mean, but she couldn't change the past. All she could do was try to persuade them to 
reconsider their words and attitudes. She let her mind drift with the ebbing tide, with the gulls 
beginning to soar over Taylor Beach, and imagined the life she might lead with Erik. That life 
was Still possible, but it was going to take a lot more work and patience than she'd anticipated. 
Maybe too much. She looked down at the sand with a sigh, then squared her shoulders and rose. 
It wouldn't happen unless she could convince Erik to change his thinking and that only if he was 
willing to listen. 

When she returned to the house, Leona was in the kitchen, preparing breakfast for the 
family. Spider plunged right in. 

"Are you going to take back what you said about Erik?" 

"Sweetheart." Leona put her arms around Spider. "I'm sorry that I hurt you. But I said what I 
thought, and I haven't changed my mind. I sincerely hope that Erik will prove me wrong but until 
he does, I will not apologize for my opinion." 

Spider gazed into her aunt's dark eyes. "Will nothing I say convince you?" 

"No, pet. I can see that you believe in him, but you don't know him very well. He's the one 
who will have to convince me of his worth. Or lack of it." 

Spider sighed. Making this a happy day wasn't going to be easy. But she could not stay 
angry, not when she felt the warmth of the love in her aunt's arms. 

She hugged Leona back. "Okay, I know you're entitled to your opinion. I wish it was 
different, but I'm sure Erik will make that happen." She wasn't sure at all, but it wouldn't hurt to 
be positive. 

Mayanne's chalk board said it was her turn to feed and water the chickens this morning. By 
the time she'd taken care of that and brought a few fresh eggs back, she was ready to face the rest 
of her family. 

That turned out to be easy. No one mentioned yesterday's events, and no one spoke of Erik 
or of the supposed engagement. The conversation was light and focused on the day's tasks. 
Maybe too easy, Spider thought. They were ignoring something of profound importance. But 


they were probably doing it out of consideration for her feelings, so she might as well leave it 
that way. Erik was the one she needed to talk to. 

That was the difficult part. He needed to come and apologize, but considering his past 
record, that might take a month and she was in no mood to wait. If he didn't turn up today, she'd 
go find him and force a discussion. It would be hard to wait all day, but she had plenty of things 
she could do. Hides needed tanning, gardens needed weeding, maybe there was more laundry to 
do. 

She was just getting up from the table when the east door opened. Everybody looked up, 
then rose when Erik appeared in the dining room archway. She was shocked with surprise; the 
others looked apprehensive. 

Erik put two plastic pails of salmonberries on the table and looked at Spider. "I'm here to 
apologize," he said, "and I picked these this morning as a gift for you." He looked around. "And 
for everybody." 

Spider glanced at the berries. Many weren't ripe yet and would be hard and sour in the 
mouth. But he'd remembered that she loved them, and it wasn't his fault if he didn't know a ripe 
berry from a green one. And he had come with an apology without being prompted. She hurried 
around the table and put her hand on his arm. "Thank you!" 

The others murmured their thanks and Erik looked down at Spider. "Can we talk?" 

"Of course! Let's go sit on the patio." It would be warm now, with the sun hitting it, and 
private, with the rest of the family off to do chores. She opened the door for him, went out and 
closed it behind her. 

Oh, this was so wonderful! He'd come to be with her; he loved her. He'd spent the dawn 
hours picking berries for her while she spent them on the beach, thinking of him. 

They sat side by side on the side wall of the patio. He took her hand in his. "Spider, I love 
you. After I thought about it last night, I realized that I was rushing you too fast. I still consider 
us to be engaged, though, and I still feel in my heart that you belong to me." 

Her own heart felt light as a feather. Everything was going to be all right after all. It would 
just take a little time. "Perhaps I do." 


Chapter Eight 


Casey shrugged into her backpack and adjusted the straps. "Hurry up, Dad. Uncle Jim will 
be here any minute." 

"Stop fidgeting." Brad stuffed a package of cheese and bean sandwiches into one section of 
the backpack. "He won't go without you. Where's your plastic cup for water?" 

"It's already in the pack." 

"I hope there's room for Mutt. He's too little to walk the whole way." 

A rap at the door announced Jim's arrival, saving Casey the job of reminding her father that 
she knew as much as he did about looking after the pup. Maybe more than he did. Anyway, Mutt 
was three months old now and it took a lot to wear him out. 

"Hey, guys,” Jim said. "You ready to roll, Casey? Isn't Dino coming?" 

"He and some of the other kids are with Sunny, learning about plants and weeding the 
vegetable patches while they do it." Brad smiled. "He'd rather spend all his time with the 
Nubians, but he has to learn other things besides looking after goats." 

"And where is my sister this morning?" 

"With Simon, Jade and Skipper, clearing a section of the lagoon trail." 

"Which means Larry and Richard are goat-herding. They'll enjoy reminiscing about the 
good old days. Or the bad old days, depending on their mood." 

Casey tugged at Jim's sleeve. "Can we get going?" 

He grinned down at her. "You trying to light a fire under me?" 

"Well, yeah! Rocks are interesting." 

Twenty minutes later, they had collected the horses from Sara Karlson, fastened on heavy 
leather saddle bags, which Jim said he'd made before she was born, and led them back down the 
hill toward Duke Road. Mutt, ears perked and nose questing the air, trotted beside Casey and 
Hera. Jim walked ahead, leading Zeus. Casey patted Hera on the shoulder. She loved the sweaty, 
warm smell of the horses. 

"Uncle Jim, why did Ken and Aldo go hunting today? Isn't it too early? The animal babies 
won't be grown up enough to take care of themselves." She'd been hoping to see Skipper at the 
Karlsons' place. She liked him best of any man she knew, except for her father and Uncle Jim. 
Skipper gave great bear hugs, and he always treated her like she was a grownup and had a brain. 
Maybe her mother would bring him home for supper when they were through clearing brush. 

"It's a field trip. They're not going to kill anything. You heard Sara say that Fergus and 
Amber went, too. Ken will be teaching them how to read game signs. Maybe they'll do a little 
target practice, though." 

Casey blew out a breath. "When can I go?" 

"Soon. In a couple of years, when you're twelve, possibly. Perhaps." 

She heaved an exaggerated sigh and Jim added, "Hunting can be dangerous. You need to be 
bigger and stronger." 

"Yeah, I know! Everybody's always saying next month, next year. Like I never get to do 
anything I want when I want to do it." 

He looked back over his shoulder and grinned at her. "Patience is a virtue. Haven't you ever 
heard that? Anyway, I thought you wanted to learn about rocks." 

"Oh, I do. It's just I want to do everything." 

"You and Mutt have enough energy for three people. Have you been practicing your drum?" 


"I do it every night for a little while." 

"That's good. After you've had more practice, we'll recruit Wayne and his guitar and Dad 
with his clarinet and start a little band." Jim glanced up at the sky. "The clouds are clearing away. 
It'll be a good day to play outside." 

As they reached Duke Road and turned left, Casey saw Erik Jarman come out of Elwyn 
Road, where April and Helen lived. When he caught sight of them, he waved and ran to catch up. 

"Hi!" He was a little out of breath. "I was just going to look for you, Jim. I have something I 
want to discuss with you." 

"Can it be later?" Jim said. "Casey and I have work to do today. Though you're welcome to 
come along if you don't mind a long walk." 

"Where are you going?" Erik brushed past everybody, so he was walking in front of Jim. 
Mutt ran up to sniff at Erik's heels, then slowed to trot beside Casey again. 

"Esquimalt Harbor. Near Rosebank Road, if you know where that is." 

Erik shook his head. Casey stared at his blond curls. If her hair was curly like that, she'd 
have a lot less trouble with it. Hers was fine and thin and, no matter what she did, it straggled. 
Today she was wearing it in braids to keep it tidy. When she was older and could do what she 
liked, she'd wear it short, like her father's. Maybe she'd even have a brush cut, like Grandpa 
Richard. 

"No," Erik said, "I never spent any time on this side of Victoria harbor until I moved here, 
and I've been too busy to go exploring.” 

That wasn't what her Dad said. He was sure Erik had dreamed up the whole idea of 
experimenting with electricity in order to scam the community. Maybe he was right. The sight of 
Erik sitting on April's back step reading a book when everybody else was out doing stuff was 
really weird. 

"Why are you going there?" Erik asked. 

"To collect rocks," Jim said. "There's plenty of limestone around the harbor and I'm looking 
for flint, iron pyrite and obsidian." 

"Uncle Jim is going to teach me how to knap flint into blades so we can make a lot of 
different tools," Casey said, but Erik didn't even look around at her. 

"Doesn't that drive you crazy?" Erik asked Jim. "Using stone axes, as if this was twenty 
thousand years ago? It would be so much easier with a power saw." 

"It used to bother me when I was in a hurry, but the last twenty years have taught me not to 
be in a hurry. Things are always more fun when I take my time. Besides, stone axes are a lot 
quieter than power saws." 

Erik shrugged. "Why do you want iron pyrite and obsidian?" 

"You can use flint and iron pyrite to make sparks for a fire," Casey said. "I learned that in 
school. It's another way to do it besides the bow drill." She was going to have a say in the 
conversation, whether Erik paid attention or not. 

"We might not have time to look for obsidian today," Jim said. "It's volcanic glass, found in 
basalt and granite rather than limestone. But I'd sure like to find some. It's incredibly hard and 
you can make it into very thin blades." 

"Where'd you learn all this stuff?" Erik asked. 

Jim changed Zeus's lead rope to his other hand. "Where do you think? In books, the same 
way you've learned about electricity." 

Casey felt a small twinge of discomfort. She could tell that Uncle Jim didn't like Erik any 
more than her father did. Behind her, Hera snorted as she tripped over a piece of broken 


pavement. Casey rubbed the mare's neck. Someday she'd be walking beside Vala, going places, 
doing things. And carrying a grown-up's bow, too. She sighed again, softly. That is, if her 
parents would let her have Vala for herself. They'd said they would think about it, but she knew 
what that meant. It would take them forever to decide. 

"In my early days of scrounging, I found a couple of rock shops," Jim said, "so I had access 
to all different kinds of stone. That helped me identify rocks when I started out looking for a 
natural source." 

"It must take a long time to cut down a tree with stone axes," Erik said. "I guess you cut 
them for firewood, right?" 

"Only if there's no other way of getting it," Jim said. "For one thing, it's hard work and, for 
another, we get quite a bit of firewood in other ways. We harvest trees that are unhealthy, 
overgrown, or dangerous. Windstorms sometimes take down a few, or the sea brings us some." 

"Uncle Jim, you told me before you don't take all the trees that fall down." 

"That's right. We leave some for all the other animals and plants that need the nutrition they 
provide. They're called ‘nurse’ logs." 

She remembered that term now. Nana Sunny had spent all one afternoon telling them how 
many creatures used dead and dying trees. Mosses, beetles, fungus, bacteria, ants, mites, 
termites, centipedes, and lots more. Oh yes, bears and raccoons feasted on beetles and ants, and 
if the tree was standing, birds and bats made nests in it. She'd made a big deal about how nothing 
in the forest was ever wasted. The big deal was probably because Casey had dropped her honey 
scone in a mud puddle. Casey had decided not to feel guilty. She was sure the scone hadn't been 
wasted because something must have eaten it. Birds, maybe. Or bugs of some kind who didn't 
mind digging through the mud. 

By the time they reached the halfway point and turned off Metchosin Road onto Lagoon 
Road, Mutt was whining. Casey pulled on Hera's rope to stop her. "Can we ride the rest of the 
way?" 

"Sure." Jim stopped and handed Zeus's rope to Erik. "You'd better take it easy now, when 
you have the chance, because I'm going to work your butt off when we get to Dunn's Nook." He 
tucked the pup into her backpack and gave her a leg up to Hera's back. She wound her hands in 
the coarse hairs of Hera's mane and they set off again. 

The men didn't talk as they walked along the road that divided Esquimalt Lagoon from the 
ocean. This road was just a flattened ridge of beach gravel and had no trees growing on it, so she 
could watch swans, Mallard ducks and Canada geese swimming in the lagoon. The sky had 
cleared, and sunlight sparkled on ocean that seemed to go on forever to the blue-green mountains 
on the other side of the Strait. She wanted to see otters and seals, but nothing disturbed the 
smooth, gentle swells that broke across the beach. 

Soon they crossed the bridge over the narrow entrance to the lagoon and the trail wound 
through trees up a long hill. When it leveled out, Casey could see an old, weathered sign that 
said, ‘Fort Rodd Hill National Historic Park.’ "Is that where the Fort Rodd clan lives?" 

"Yes," Jim said. "There were enough concrete buildings and bunkers to keep the weather off 
so the clan could be reasonably comfortable while they built sheltered houses. It's a good spot. 
They have a Garry oak meadow, so they can have gardens, and a little bay where they can launch 
boats for fishing." 

"They must use the trail that we just came up," Casey said. "It seemed pretty clear. Can we 
go visit them?" 

"Not today," Jim said. "I want to spend as much time as we can looking for flint and so on. 


But we'll come back and visit another time." 

He led the way downhill again, on a trail that wasn't so clearly marked and in half an hour 
they arrived at the harbor. Jim tied the horses where they could graze, and Casey turned Mutt 
loose to explore. She wanted to explore, too, since she'd never been here before, but she'd come 
here on her own someday. Maybe with Vala. She didn't need to wait for Jim to take her. 

Jim carried the saddle bags to a slope which had long stretches of exposed limestone. He 
pointed to a gully thick with aspen and willow. "There's a small stream over there, where we can 
get a drink of water. I'm good for now. How about you, Casey?" 


"Me, too." 

Jim turned to Erik. "What do you want to discuss with me? Might as well talk while we're 
looking for flint." 

Erik looked pleased. "Spider told me that you can touch a tree with metal and not get 
zapped." 


"Did she now?" 

Uncle Jim did not look pleased. Would he give Spider shit when they got back? But she'd 
only told the truth, which everybody was supposed to do. 

Erik went on as though Jim hadn't spoken. "I'm having trouble trying to do experiments and 
work out how to harness the trees' electricity because I can't do what you can do. So, I'm asking 
if you'd be willing to help me." 

Jim was silent for a long moment, running one hand through his thick, black, shoulder- 
length hair. "I don't know," he said. "Let me mull it over for a while." 

Casey was sure that Erik's sigh was loud enough for half the world to hear, but Jim didn't 
respond. He turned to her. 

"Ready for lesson number one, kid? Flint is a hard, sedimentary form of quartz which occurs 
chiefly as nodules and masses in sedimentary rocks. And yes, I memorized that right out of the 
book. Do you know what 'sedimentary' means?" 

"It means rocks formed from sediment. So, this sandstone was formed from sand, right?" 

"Over thousands of years, yes. Sand accumulates where there's water or a desert and it 
becomes sandstone when it's under pressure from overlying deposits and cemented together by 
other materials, like clay. Okay?" 

She nodded. 

"So it follows that flint formed from quartz that was under pressure. Now, what we're 
looking for are nodules or masses in the sandstone. Inside those, the flint can be different colors, 
but it's generally dark gray and often looks glassy or waxy. You take that section over there, and 
I'll work here." He looked at Erik. "Do you want to help?" 

Erik shrugged. "Sure, I'll do what I can." 

Casey found a nodule almost right away. Jim knelt and struck it with his hammer stone. 
"Oh, wow, it really is flint, isn't it?" 

Jim grinned up at her. "Yes, it really is. Good for you, Casey. Next time we go to the beach, 
we'll find a good hammer stone for you. It's very important to have the right one. You'll need it 
to do a proper job of knapping the flint. I'd like to get enough this trip so that all the kids can 
learn how to do it." 

"Does it take a lot of practice?" 

Jim rose from his knees. "Yes, it does. As I know from experience, you can only learn how 
to knap flint by actually doing it. Reading books just doesn't cut it." 

An hour and a few more nodules later, Erik called, "I found something that looks like gold." 


Jim went over to look. "That's the iron pyrite I was talking about. It's also called fool's gold. 
Put it in a saddlebag. I hope you can find more; we'll need it down the road a way for starting 
fires." 

When the sun was high overhead, they stopped and sat on the sandstone to eat lunch. Erik 
didn't have any food, so Casey gave him one of her sandwiches and shared the other with Mutt. 
While she and Jim led the horses to the stream for a drink, Erik wandered off into the trees. By 
the time they'd tied the horses in a fresh grazing spot, Erik had come back carrying a dead 
arbutus branch the right length for a cane. 

"What are you going to use that for?" she asked. 

"A walking staff and a weapon in case any animals attack us. I notice you're not carrying a 
bow, Jim." 

"In my experience," her uncle said in a mild tone, "animals won't attack humans unless 
they're starving, or the humans are interfering with them. They won't be starving at this time of 
year." 

"A wounded animal that can't hunt might be starving,” Erik said. 

"True enough." Jim went back to the search for flint. 

Erik doesn't like the woods, Casey thought. I bet he wishes we still had cities and sidewalks 
and policemen to make things safe. Too boring. 

They worked until midafternoon, when Jim said, "Okay, that's enough for today." He patted 
a saddle bag. "We have enough so all the kids can have a couple of sessions with making tools. 
Let's head for home. Casey, you and Mutt will have to walk until you get tired. The stone is a 
heavy load for the horses." 

Partway up Lagoon Road, Jim stopped and stared at a granite cliff. "I'll have to have a closer 
look at that next time I come this way." 

"What for?" Erik asked. 

"The hand grinders we're using for grain are wearing out. I'm going to try making quern- 
stones. It may take me a long time, but they'll last forever." 

Erik shook his head. "Cutting a piece out of that cliff looks like a major project." 

"I don't doubt it," Jim said. "The books say the best stone for quern-stones is basalt, but 
people have used sandstone, too. I might experiment with that first. It would be easier to work 
with." 

He glanced back at Casey as they reached the top of the hill. "A history lesson this time, kid. 
Quern-stones were used for hundreds of years, maybe a couple of thousand, until around 1300 
CE, when people figured out how to make mills that were operated by water, wind or animals." 

Before she could ask any questions, Erik butted in. "You wouldn't have to do any of this if 
you helped me work out how to use electricity from trees. Have you thought about that? Or about 
your answer?" 

"Yes, I have." Jim turned to Casey. "Most of the trail is downhill the rest of the way, so you 
and Mutt can ride if you want." He hoisted her and Mutt up on Zeus's back this time. 

"So what's your answer?" Erik asked. 

"The answer is ‘no."" 

"But why?" Erik cried. "That doesn't make any sense!" 

"This ability of mine to touch the trees has been useful sometimes. I've saved other people 
from getting shocked, for example. I've pulled a few dead bodies wearing metal off branches so 
they could be buried. But I don't like using it unless it's necessary. I also don't want to use it for 
something that I don't believe will work." 


Even though she was a few meters behind the men, her vantage point on Zeus's back let 
Casey see that Erik's neck was red. 

"It'll work if we just try," Erik said. "I don't understand why so many of you are negative 
about it.” 

Jim was silent for a moment. "The older members of the clan remember what life was like 
before the Devastation and how much damage was being done to the Earth. Now that we've 
discovered we can have a pretty good life without power, we don't want to go back to the old 
life." 

"But that's crazy," Erik said. "Having power would make life so much easier and everybody 
would have more time to relax." 

"Would we? Or would we have to spend that saved time maintaining the power system?" 

Erik stalked on and Jim said nothing more. The only sounds during the rest of the trip were 
the horses’ hooves on the trail and birds sounding warnings about the two-legged and four-legged 
intruders. 

At the corner of Elwyn Road, Erik stopped and spoke to Jim before heading up to April's 
house. "I know you said no, but I hope you'll change your mind. I'm sure I can find some way of 
convincing you it would be in your best interests." He walked away, his head down. 

"Uncle Jim, is Erik sad?" 

"No, he's angry. I could feel it coming off him in waves." Jim turned right and headed up the 
hill toward Karlsons' place. "There's another reason I refused to help Erik. I won't tell him about 
it, but I want you to know, Casey." 

"You mean it's a secret?" She loved secrets. 

"Not exactly, though so far I haven't talked about it to anybody except Mitzi and my dad. 
But it's not that important. My power to touch the trees is failing." 

"Oh, no!" This was terrible news. "You won't be able to make my grown-up bow out of 
living arbutus!" 

He stopped and looked back at her. "Of course, I will. All I have to do is use a stone ax to 
cut off the branch, right?" 

Right. She'd forgotten that the branch, once it was separated from the tree, would have no 
electric current. "Why do you think your power is failing?" 

"I don't know. Maybe because I'm getting older. So few people have the power to conduct 
electricity that we know almost nothing about why it happens and what, if anything, makes it 
start or stop." 

"Are you sorry?" 

"In a way." Jim stopped to unlatch the Karlsons' gate. "It's fun to be able to do something 
nobody else can do." 

She wished she was able to do something no one else could. If she was allowed to have 
Vala, maybe her wish would come true. 


It was early afternoon when Mayanne walked up the trail from Wescara. She waited until 
she was out of sight of the house before she put the new pendant around her neck. The string was 
catgut made from goat intestines and strung with half a dozen dried red berries from an arbutus 
tree. In her pocket she carried another such pendant, which she wanted to give April, if she could 


convince her to wear it. 

She fingered the dried red beads as she strode through the pasture. It had never occurred to 
her to make an amulet until Erik Jarman arrived, disturbing the community with his mad ideas, 
but the thought had come to her last time she'd taken flowers to Mother Madrone. The Mother 
had spoken the thought to her, of course, giving her a way to protect herself. 

Maybe she should give the amulet to Spider instead of April. Spider had been so angry the 
day before yesterday over Erik's arrogance, that Mayanne was afraid she'd start breaking things. 
Even by the time the day was over, she still couldn't seem to see that embracing Erik was 
embracing evil, even though she was furious with him. She was convinced that somehow she 
could fix him or fix the situation. 

Mayanne closed the pasture gate behind her and stepped onto Duke Road. Spider was used 
to getting her own way. Partly because Uncle Richard and Aunt Sunny had spoiled her, of 
course, but mostly because she was so darn good at everything she did that she almost always got 
the results she wanted. She was wrong to want Erik, though, in spite of his apology and gift of 
salmonberries yesterday. Spider partnering Erik would be a terrible thing to happen. 

Would his arrogance cause the trees to destroy him in time to save Spider? Perhaps not. 
Spider didn't disrespect trees, but she didn't pay much attention to them, either. Mayanne shook 
her head. Mother Madrone might want her to take action on their behalf. The thought of taking 
the law into her own hands was a little shocking, but she could feel no objections coming from 
the forest around her. 

Mayanne nodded and walked a little faster. She would have to find some way to thwart Erik, 
to make him go back where he came from. She hoped the trees would not ask her to kill him, 
though he deserved it. 

Spider hadn't been listed for today's work crew on the lagoon trail, but she'd gone off with 
them at the last minute, saying that she wanted hard physical labor, leaving her mind free to 
make decisions. It was almost certain she would decide to partner Erik, though having Skipper 
there might deter her a little. He seemed to be at peace with himself and with the world. Maybe 
his vision quest had done the same for him as it had for Laken, all those years ago. 

For a moment, Mayanne envied the work crew. She loved being in the forest and often 
volunteered for jobs like path clearing, berry picking and foraging, but it was better when she 
was alone. Then she didn't have to put up with her ignorant neighbors being disrespectful to the 
trees. And today, she wanted more than anything to spend some time with April. She hurried 
along the last few meters of Elwyn Road to the Splawskis' yard. 

April, wearing a tattered straw hat over her reddish-brown hair, was pounding a nail into a 
reclaimed board on the pig sty. "Mayanne, you're just the person I need. Hold the fence post 
steady so I can get this board nailed in." 

Mayanne complied. "I thought that man was supposed to do chores like this to earn his 
board and room." 

"So did I," April said, taking a handkerchief from her pocket and wiping sweat from her 
forehead. "Erik still comes across to me as a nice enough guy. He's polite, even deferential, but 
hopeless when it comes to work. It doesn't seem like he has room in his head for anything but 
how to make electricity." 

"I don't think he's nice. I think he's evil." 

April gave her a serious look. "Can you prove it?" 

"No. It's just a gut feeling." 

"Sometimes those work." April turned toward her house. "You want to come in for tea? My 


mother is having a nap, so we'll have to be quiet." 

Mayanne pushed her black braids back over her shoulder and eyed the shed where she knew 
Erik stored his electrical equipment. "No, thanks, not right now. I'd like to have a look at what 
that man has squirreled away in your shed, though." 

"It's just junk," April said. "Insulated wire in rolls. Bits and pieces of this and that. I don't 
understand any of it. But you can look if you like." 

"Where is he?" 

"He went off to look for Jim early this morning. Then I saw him with Jim, Casey and the 
horses, heading east on Duke Road." 

"They were planning to spend the day looking for flint. They won't be back much before 
supper.” That was a relief; he wouldn't surprise her by showing up and wanting to know what she 
was doing. She couldn't tell him the truth. 

"You're right," Mayanne said to April, after peering at the heaps of equipment in the small 
shed. "It is just junk." She could save a coal from the next fire they lit at Wescara and set this 
stuff ablaze, but that would risk April's other buildings. No, fire was out of the question. But in 
Granddad's workshop were pliers with a cutting edge. And hammers. If she was careful carrying 
the tools through the woods, she could use them here. 

"Feel like taking a walk up to the old Miller house?" April asked. "I don't have any chores 
for the next couple of hours." 

The Miller house on Circle Drive, abandoned during the Devastation, had weathered better 
than most. The scrounging crew had decided to postpone dismantling it, in case someone came 
along wanting to join the community. In the meantime, it served as a handy refuge from rain if 
you happened to be close by. Or a place to escape the curious eyes of neighbors if you wanted 
privacy. 

Mayanne followed April along the path that led through the back of her property to Circle 
Drive. As April walked past a pile of rocks that was almost hidden in the salal, a black and white 
cat rose from a shady nest and strolled over to greet them. 

"Hello, Samson." April bent to stroke the cat. "Having an afternoon siesta, are you? A little 
rest from terrorizing the mice?" 

Mayanne stroked Samson, too. Though his looks marked him as Lucky's son, he reminded 
her of Tabs, who'd been a kitten during the Devastation. Tabs had died of old age four years ago, 
breaking Sunny's heart. Maybe even Little Charlie's heart. Tabs and the crow had been good 
friends for a lot of years. 

The Miller house had a sheltered patio on the south side, a warm and sleepy place to sit and 
read or talk. Mayanne sat beside April on a deck lounge that was one winter short of falling 
apart. She pulled the amulet out of her pocket. 

"April, I'd like you to wear this as protection against evil." 

April raised her eyebrows. "Erik's evil?" 

"Yes. Mother Madrone told me to make the amulets." 

"You know I don't believe the trees are sentient or, if they are, that they care a damn about 
human beings." 

"I know you don't," Mayanne said, "but maybe something will happen to make you change 
your mind." She hadn't managed to convince anybody that trees cared about humans and wanted 
to protect them. Or at least, protect those humans who treated trees with respect. 

But she was ready, if someone accepted the truth, to hold ceremonies she'd adapted from 
ancient tree religions and tell stories about the dryads who had always lived in Garry oak trees. 


She even had a name: Madronites. After she'd gone on her vision quest, years ago, she'd changed 
her own last name to Madrone. It would be so wonderful if Jim agreed to become a priest. His 
immunity to the electricity was perfect for the job. She was afraid to ask him, though. He'd laugh 
at her, the way he laughed at everybody who was serious, then tease her forever and ever, and 
she couldn't bear that. Mother Madrone and the whole world of trees were too important for 
teasing. 

Mayanne sighed and laced her fingers through April's. "I may have less time today than you 
do. The tide will be full in by four o'clock and I'm giving a swimming lesson to Mavra and the 
other little kids." 

April raised her other hand to caress Mayanne's cheek. "Time enough." 


- 


Dusk was deepening when Spider and Terry came out the front door of the old Miller house 
and turned left toward Cliff Drive. Birds and squirrels had settled down for the night and only the 
rush of air overhead from the wings of a hunting owl disturbed the silence. 

"We shouldn't have stayed so long," Spider said. "It'll soon be too dark to see the path." 

"Doesn't matter. My night vision is good, and I know the way." 

They all knew the paths through the settlement. She wished she knew her own mind as well 
as she did the paths. But it was too late to worry about it; she'd made her decision. Her muscles 
were sore from attacking the shrubs and roots overgrowing the lagoon trail, but her mind had 
cleared during the day. 

Terry took her hand. "I'm going to miss your company." 

"I'm going to miss you, too." If he said much more, she'd end up crying. 

"You're doing the right thing, though." He gave her hand a squeeze. 

"What?" Had she misheard him? They'd just spent an hour having a warm, delightful session 
of sex on the old blanket they kept in a cupboard for that purpose. Joyful and sad both, because 
she'd told him that she was going to partner with Erik. Didn't he mind giving her up? 

Terry reached forward to hold a branch out of their way as they turned onto Cliff Drive and 
started down the hill. "Spider, I love you. I will always love you. But if you're not going to 
partner me, then I'll look for someone else. I want companionship and sex, too. And, more than 
anything, I want to have a family." 

She didn't know what to say. She'd been concentrating so hard on her own desire for a 
partnership that somehow, she'd assumed that Terry and Skipper would always be there, in the 
background, waiting for her. Dimwit! Of course they'll both find partners and build their own 
lives. Why shouldn't they? But it was still a shock to realize that her buds would no longer be on 
call when she wanted them. 

They passed the entrance to Luke and Tanya's place and reached the old subdivision. "It'll be 
hard to find someone, though, won't it?" 

"Yes, it will. But I'll go as an apprentice in some other settlement and maybe find a partner 
that way." He sighed. "If I can find someone that I want to spend a lifetime with. Seems kind of 
impossible after being with you." 

"You could just go visit each settlement. Or help Jim with the drum program or my mother 
with collecting herbs. Leona might like help, too, when she goes around checking on people for 
health problems." A hundred meters up the hill, she saw a faint light in April's kitchen window. 


Not many people stayed up past dusk. April must be burning a candle for some reason. Perhaps 
Erik wanted to read. 

"I guess Skipper will be looking, too," Terry said. "Have you said goodbye to him?" 

"Not yet." She was oddly reluctant to take that step. But it would have to be done right 
away. She wanted her past taken care of before she committed to her future. 

They reached the gate to Wescara, which Terry opened. She started to speak but stopped 
when a soft crack sounded in the trees behind them. They both stood still, silent, hardly 
breathing, for a moment. But she could hear nothing more. 

"What was that?" Spider whispered. 

"Probably nothing," Terry said. 

"It had to be something." 

"Well, all right, it could have been a small animal. It could have been a bird landing on a 
rotten branch, which snapped. Don't worry about it. If it was something big and dangerous, the 
dogs would have scented it and started a row." 

"You're right," she said. "Look, don't bother walking with me down to the house. Go on 
home while you still have a smidgen of light." 

"Okay." His voice was a little husky. He took her face in his hands and gave her a long, 
gentle kiss, then held her away from him for a moment, his features shadowed and dim, his eyes 
glinting a little. "Take care." 

She watched as he walked away but his movements were lost almost at once in the trees and 
the darkness. "Goodbye, sweet friend," she whispered, "and good luck." It wasn't literally 
goodbye, though. She'd be seeing him most days of her life. But as neighbor and coworker, not 
heart friend and lover. No, that wasn't accurate. He'd never be her lover again, but he'd always be 
her heart friend. 

Had she been too quick to decide about Erik? She shook her head as she made her way past 
the goat pen. No, it would be all right. She'd been too hard on him, too demanding. It would take 
time and patience, but he'd learn the ways of the clan, her ways. 

She touched her finger to her cheek, where the flesh still carried a faint memory of the hard, 
dried arbutus berry that she'd rolled on, getting up from the blanket. The living room in the 
Miller house was an odd place to find old berries, but a mouse might have brought it in ages ago 
and lost track of it. 

She put her hand on the handle of the east door, her mind moving forward to the next step, 
telling her family that her decision was final. 


Chapter Nine 


Sunny put a plate of oat cakes and a jar of honey on the dining room table for breakfast, her 
mouth watering in anticipation. Oat cakes were rare, a celebration food, because only Sean and 
Jessica were cultivating oats and most of those went to the horses. They'd had some on the 
solstice, three days ago, and she'd decided to have the rest today, as a small acknowledgment of 
the announcement Spider had made when she came home last night. They'd have a proper 
celebration dinner in a few days or a few weeks, depending on when she and Erik decided to 
make their partnership official. 

She walked to the sliding doors in the living room to look out at the morning, hoping, 
although she knew it was superstitious nonsense, for some sign that Spider was doing the right 
thing. Erik still made her uneasy and she couldn't help wishing her daughter had chosen Terry or 
Skipper, both of whom they'd known since babyhood. But the sky gave no sign other than that 
the sun would soon peer over the treetops, bringing what promised to be another clear, warm 
June day. 

Sunny sighed and returned to preparing breakfast. Everything would be fine once they got to 
know Erik better. A year from now she'd no doubt scoff at herself for imagining problems where 
there were none. 

Ten minutes later, as her family settled around the table for a breakfast of the scones and 
cold sliced venison, the east door burst open, and Jennie Jones stumbled past the kitchen to the 
dining room. "I need help. Terry didn't come home last night. His bed hasn't been slept in." The 
woman's black hair was a mass of tangles, her eyes wild. "I don't know what to do." 

Sunny and Leona reached her at the same time and held her in an embrace, steadying her. 
"It's all right," Leona said. "We'll go look for him. You're sure he's not out doing something 
around the rabbit hutches?" 

"No, he's not there. I looked all over." Jennie was shaking, her voice high-pitched, almost 
squeaking. 

Sunny moved aside as Spider squeezed past her and Leona and put both arms around Jennie. 
"We'll find him. He can't have gone far. When he left me at the gate last night, it was almost 
dark." 

"That's why I didn't stop at Laken's," Jennie said. "I knew you and Terry were together last 
night. I thought you might know something." 

Spider's face was pale, all the life sucked out of it. "I wish I did. But nothing unusual 
happened last night. We parted at the gate because it was almost dark. I said he should go home 
instead of walking down here with me and the last I saw of him, he was heading toward your 
place." 

Richard and Larry were already standing in the hall. Richard had his bow and arrows, Larry 
his rifle and the last handful of precious hoarded ammunition. Richard said, "Spider, get your 
bow. We'll start a search, starting from the gate. Sunny and Leona can rouse the rest of the clan." 

He turned to Jennie. "Don't let the weapons frighten you. We're taking them just in case 
Terry tangled with some wild animal. I suspect what we'll find is that the darkness was too great 
for him to find his way home last night and he's curled up asleep in a handy clump of salal. He'll 
probably feel very stupid when we wake him up." 

Surely that's what must have happened, Sunny thought. Her heart thumped in her chest. It 
was unlikely that a wild animal had attacked him. Unless another pack of wild dogs had invaded 


the territory. She shivered, as she always did when she thought of those savage dogs. Anyway, 
Terry had been raised in the wild and knew how to take care of himself. If he couldn't find his 
way, he'd have stopped and waited for daylight so he could get his bearings. He might even be 
home now, wondering where his mother had gone. 

"Mayanne had better stay here in case someone brings a message, or Terry turns up. Jennie, 
do you want to stay with her?" Sunny asked. 

The woman was much calmer now. "No, I'd rather be with the search party. I couldn't stand 
to just sit and wait." 

Leona came out of her room, carrying an emergency first aid kit, and the six of them set off. 
Sunny, holding Jennie's hand, brought up the rear. They hurried past the goat pen, the Nubians 
pressing against the wire fence, curious about why so many people were going somewhere so 
early in the morning. 

When they'd gone through the gate to the Duke Road trail, Larry stopped. "Richard, Spider 
and I will start searching in the direction of Terry's house. Leona, go up Elwyn, then Duke, and 
get people out. Sunny, go down to the cove and get Jim. Jennie, are you coming with me?" 

"Yes." She let go of Sunny's hand and moved up beside Richard. 

Sunny took another worried look at Spider's pale, strained face. Her daughter and Terry had 
been close all their lives. Spider would be hit hard if anything had happened to him. 

She turned to head down to Campbell Cove, but had gone no more than a couple of steps 
when she heard a man yell, "Wait!" 

Skipper Karlson was hurrying down the hill. Sunny could see that his face was pale, too. 
"Wait!" he said again. "If you're looking for Terry, I found him." He brushed past Richard and 
Larry and wrapped his arms around Jennie. "I'm sorry, I'm so sorry. Jennie, he's dead." 

A cry of agony burst from her throat, and she buried her face against Skipper's chest. Her 
body shook. 

Sunny turned to look at Spider. Her daughter stood like a statue, stunned, her face ashen. "It 
can't be," she said, "it can't be. How? Why?" 

Skipper looked at her over Jennie's head. "I don't know. But he's lying beside the goose pen. 
I found him when I went to feed the birds. I didn't touch him. All I know is that he's dead." 

Jennie pulled away from Skipper. "I want to see him. I want to see my son." 

Tears began to roll down Spider's face and Skipper went to her, put his arms around her. He 
was crying, too. 

Sunny felt tears prickle at her eyelids, slide down her cheeks. The unbeatable trio, as they'd 
called themselves when they were younger, had been broken. Now there were only two. She 
wanted to comfort everyone. Wanted everyone to comfort her. 

"We'll all go," Larry said, his voice hoarse. "Sunny, please get Jim." 

Skipper interrupted. "She doesn't need to. I already sent Aldo in one direction to get people. 
I told him to send Amber and Fergus out, too. They're young, they can run. We need everyone 
there." 

Larry started up the hill toward the Karlson farm. Sunny followed, her knees weak and 
protesting every step. Richard, behind her, put a hand on her shoulder. 

"Are you okay?" 

"I don't know if I can bear to look at him." 

"Let me go first. If it's bad, Larry and I will cover him." He dodged around a tree and caught 
up with her father. 

In a few moments, they reached Ken Karlson's open gate. Ken and Sara waited on the path 


that led to the goose pen. Leona pushed past everyone. "Are you sure he's dead, Ken? If not, I 
need to do whatever I can." 

Ken stood his ground, looking bleak. "There's no doubt, Leona." 

Laken appeared at Sunny's side. Relieved, Sunny went into her arms. "Are the children with 
you?" 

"Yes," Laken said. "They're at the back of the group, with Brad and Grandpa Fred." As 
Sunny pulled back to protest, Laken added, "Mom, they're old enough to face reality. They've 
already experienced being attacked by dogs. I couldn't leave them alone, not knowing what was 
happening. That would be more frightening than being here." 

Sunny took a deep breath. "There are so few people in the world now. I thought all our 
problems were over, that nothing bad would happen." 

"We're all going to die someday," Laken said, her voice more gentle than usual. "Death is 
natural; it's not bad." 

"But Terry was too young." 

"Yes, that's the horrible part. That's the tragedy." 

Sunny stepped back a little, steadier now. She turned and watched the clan gather. Jim and 
Mitzi, carrying Mavra. Jack and Julie. Wayne and Peggy, Sean and Jessica, Luke and Tanya with 
little Teddy. Aaron and Poppy with three-year-old Darlene, Simon and Jade with their two girls, 
then Fergus and Amber, Jack Harris's two children. And last of all, April and Helen Splawski, 
trailed by Erik Jarman. 

Skipper moved to stand beside his father. "We haven't touched Terry, so we don't know 
what happened. Leona, Mitzi, would you come with us? If anyone can determine how he died, 
it'll be you two." Mitzi handed Mavra to Jim and followed Skipper, Ken, Sara, and Leona along 
the path toward the pen. 

Sunny went to the front of the group to be with Richard. She knew now that she would have 
to look at Terry's lifeless face, so that his death would be real to her, so that she wouldn't wake 
up in the night and wonder if she'd dreamed all this. 

Another few steps and she could see Terry's body, lying face up. She could see no marks on 
him. Could he have had a heart attack? So young? 

Leona knelt beside the body and checked for a pulse. Then pulled his eyelids back to 
examine his eyes. "Mitzi, can you help me turn him over?" 

Mitzi knelt beside her, and they rolled Terry's body onto his face. 

Sunny gasped. The back of his head was caved in, covered in a mess of blood. 

Leona's voice was loud enough, and angry enough, to carry even beyond the back of the 


crowd. "Terry was murdered." 


Thursday, June 25, 2070. More than a day has gone by, and we still don't know who 
murdered Terry or why. We do know he wasn't killed in the Karlsons' yard. Leona and Mitzi 
decided right away that his body must have been moved because they found no spatters of blood 
on the path, just a bit from the back of his head where it touched the ground. Ken and his 
tracking dogs followed a trail of blood on leaves and grass all the way down through the trees 
behind the houses, to Duke Road. Ken is sure he found the actual spot. A lot of blood had been 
spilled there and, more telling, the hounds would go no further. 


Someone suggested that Terry might have fallen out of a tree and hit his head on a rock. But 
Mitzi said if that was true, then he should have had bruises and wounds on the rest of his body, 
and he doesn't. Anyway, Ken said there were no rocks where he found the most blood, and no 
rocks beside his goose pen, either. What no one can understand is why the murderer would move 
the body. 

But far more important: why was Terry killed? Everyone agrees he was a gentle soul and 
had no enemies. Some of the younger kids used to tease him because he was so mild and because 
he took what people said so literally that he almost never recognized a joke. Skipper and Spider 
tried to get him to discipline the children, but he wouldn't. 

I can't believe anyone in our clan would even think about harming another human being, let 
alone act on the thought. Everyone I've talked to feels the same. The only conclusion is that 
someone from another clan attacked him and dragged his body up to the Karlsons' as a warning. 
I'm terrified that we'll be attacked and I'm not alone in that. Richard, Larry, and almost all the 
others, including Spider and Skipper, have gone out this morning to scout for signs around the 
neighborhood. Jim took Zeus to ride east to Colwood to see if they've had any problems and 
Brad rode Hera west to Sooke for the same purpose. 

We took Terry's body home yesterday. Leona and Jennie washed him and wrapped him in a 
sheet ready for burial. I just came back from Jennie's and when I left, she was sitting beside him, 
holding his hand, eerily calm. Fergus and Dino are looking after the rabbits. They've done it 
before, under Terry's supervision, so the animals will be all right. Jennie and Fergus will have to 
teach the rest of us the routine so that we can all take turns helping out. 

I asked Jennie where she wanted Terry's grave. It didn't take her long to answer. "Under the 
prune plum tree behind our house. Those plums were his favorite fruit. Now he can repay his 
debt by nourishing them." I suppose I was thinking in pre-Devastation terms because her words 
startled me. But I should be used to burying bodies under trees by now. It's the right thing, the 
sensible thing, to do. No one has ever suggested that we make a formal graveyard; it would take 
fertile land that we can't spare. We have little enough for grain and vegetables as it is. Perhaps 
Jennie will put a marker at the foot of the prune plum for Terry, the same as we did for Granny 
and my mother, under the old Garry oak. 

I went over to Jennie's this morning to give her support, but I'm the one who ended up in 
tears. She said that today is Terry's twenty-third birthday. That reminded me of all the birthday 
parties I had as a child and the celebrations Richard and I had so much fun arranging for our 
own three. 

As I walked home, I tried to forget about Terry by making myself remember what was done 
with people's birth dates before the Devastation. The government used them to keep track of 
everyone, and decree when they could go to school, drink, drive, marry, or get the old age 
pension. But now that there are so few of us, the numbers don't matter. I keep track of who lives 
with who, and birth and death dates because perhaps someone in the future may want to know 
those things. Or perhaps it's just because I'm comfortable following the old traditions. I'm 
beginning to believe, though, that most children and adults are happy to forget about artificial 
schedules and just do things when they're ready to do them. 

I'll stop now. Distractions like birth dates and old history aren't working. I can't get Terry 


out of my mind. 


Spider hung up her bow and went into the living room, where Jim, Larry, Richard, and 
Skipper were drinking nettle tea and relating the day's events to her mother, Mayanne, and 
Leona. She poured a mug of tea for herself and sat down, so weary her bones ached. But not 
because of the distance she had walked today. The ache was sorrow over Terry. And anger for 
his killer. 

Larry looked as tired as she felt. "There's not one single sign that strangers have been 
prowling anywhere close to the settlement. And that's not just my opinion. The dogs couldn't find 
anything, either." 

Larry rested his hand on Sandy's head. The pup was sitting in his lap and looking 
remarkably dignified in spite of being less than three months old. Larry had brought him home 
from Sean and Jessica's less than three weeks before and the two had already bonded the same 
way as Casey and Mutt. He was a handsome little boy, all sand-colored, except for a thin white 
blaze on his nose, a white bib and four white paws. Larry was teaching him about goats, but he 
was still too young to go on an expedition like today's. 

"Colwood hasn't had any problems," Jim said, brushing one of Zeus's black hairs off his 
pants. "No prowlers, human or animal, and no warnings from any of their guard dogs. No 
warnings from the people at Fort Rodd Hill, either. I talked to Brad when he came back from 
Sooke, and it was the same there." 

"Then I can reach just one conclusion," Richard said. "Somebody in this community killed 
Terry." 

"Oh, no!" Sunny exclaimed. "It can't be! I don't believe it." 

Spider shuddered. Metchosin had always felt like a family, close and comfortable and 
therefore safe. She'd played and eaten and slept in every house at one time or another. 

"There's no other answer," Larry said. "I don't want to face the idea that we have a murderer 
among us either, but the facts all point that way." 

"We need to know why his body was dragged to the Karlsons' place. It can't have been easy 
to do that." Jim finished his tea and put the mug down. "It almost looks like the killer was trying 
to implicate one of the Karlsons. Or all of them." 

Skipper rose and stretched. "That's unbelievable. As far as I know, I don't have any enemies 
and I'm sure Mom and Dad don't. We need to talk to everyone, find out if there was any hidden 
animosity toward Terry. I want to start right now. We need to find the killer and punish him." 
His fists opened and closed convulsively. "Spider, will you come with me?" 

"Yes." She rose, too. "Nobody knew Terry as well as Skipper and me. We should be the 
ones to ask questions." 

Sunny gave her a fierce, tight hug. "You take care. You and Skipper take care of each other. 
If a madman is loose amongst us, I don't want you taking risks." 

"My thoughts go with you," Richard said. "I'm too beat to do anything more today and I still 
have to figure out what I'm going to say when we bury Terry tomorrow." 

It was a relief to get outside, to be moving again. If she had to sit still, she wouldn't be able 
to stop her mind replaying images of Terry from all the years they'd known each other. Her 
memory of the last time she'd seen him, lying dead on the Karlsons' path, was so vivid that she'd 
go mad herself if she didn't do something. Spider glanced at the sky. "The clouds are rolling back 
in. Maybe we'll get more rain tonight." 

"Maybe." Skipper's face was grim. 

"How much can we do before supper?" She didn't care a damn about food, but she couldn't 


stand the silence. It let in too many thoughts. 

"Not a lot. Maybe one place. Let's go to April's. That's the closest." 

There was a savage note in his voice she'd never heard before. She stopped and put her hand 
on his arm. "You can't possibly believe Erik did it." 

"Why can't I? Nobody else around here would have killed Terry." Skipper adjusted the 
straps that held his bow across his back. 

How could Skipper even think such a thing? "But I decided to partner him." 

Skipper looked more than grim. He looked as if he was ready to commit murder himself. 
"Yes, you told me that yesterday. It's natural that you don't want to believe he could do anything 
bad, but you must admit you don't know him very well. None of us do." 

"I can't believe Erik would kill someone." 

"Ican," he said. "If you don't want to come with me, then don't." He took a deep breath, then 
put one arm around her shoulders and said in a gentler tone, "Spider, my love, listen to me. We're 
just going to ask questions, that’s all. You agreed it had to be done. We're going to ask April and 
Helen for their thoughts as well as Erik." 

She closed her eyes for a moment. "You're right. But I don't think anybody in the clan 
understands him. We've all been too hard on him." 

Skipper remained silent and when they went through the gate onto Duke Road, Spider 
stopped again. "Wait. I just remembered something." 

"What?" 

"Terry and I said goodnight right here and he gave me a long kiss." The memory of that 
almost brought her to tears again. "We both heard what sounded like a twig snapping somewhere 
in the trees. It was too dark to investigate, and we heard no more sounds after that. We decided it 
must have been an animal." 

Skipper stared at her for a long moment. "I doubt it was an animal. Not a four-legged one, 
anyway." 

A few minutes later, April opened the door to them. Her red hair was tied back with a 
rawhide thong and her expression was as grim as Skipper's. "Come in. I'm anxious to know what 
you've found out." 

They greeted Helen, who was in the kitchen, then followed April into the living room. 
Spider was startled to see Erik sitting in one of the easy chairs, reading. She'd expected him to go 
out with one of the search parties this morning, then realized that would have been pointless 
because he wasn't familiar with the area. It seemed strange to see him studying as if nothing out 
of the way had happened. She wanted him to touch her, to be tender and comfort her. But he 
simply sat, his expression bland. 

She sank into a chair, feeling as if she were floundering in unknown territory. Erik hadn't 
even acknowledged her presence. His face showed no emotion. Didn't he understand how she 
felt about her friends? But of course he didn't understand. She hadn't explained any of that yet. 

Skipper remained standing. "Erik, do you have any ideas about who killed Terry? Do you 
know of anyone who was angry with him for some reason?" 

It was April who answered. "I can't imagine anyone ever being angry with Terry. He was 
one of the sweetest guys I've ever known." Her mother, standing in the kitchen doorway, nodded 
in agreement. 

"So, you know nothing of what might have precipitated the attack on him?" Spider asked. 
No matter how tense and uncomfortable she felt, the important thing was to get answers. Ideas. 
Anything. 


"Not a clue," April said. 

Skipper looked at Erik. "How about you?" Skipper's tone was a little belligerent and Spider 
bit her lip. 

"It's obvious to me," Erik said. His tone was calm, his expression cool. 

Spider gasped. What could he know about Terry that she didn't? 

Erik went on. "I think you murdered him, Skipper." 

"Me ?" Skipper sounded as shocked as she was. Erik's accusation was bizarre. Beyond 
bizarre. 

"Yes," Erik said. "You and Terry were both in love with Spider. You killed him out of 
jealousy." 

Skipper finally found his voice. "You're out of your mind. The three of us have been buddies 
since we were all in diapers. I would never hurt my friends." 

"His body was found on your property." 

"That doesn't mean anything!" Spider cried. "We know his body was dragged from the 
murder site up the hill to Karlsons'." Was this a nightmare? How could Erik be saying these 
things? She saw movement out of the corner of her eye and realized that Helen had slipped out 
the front door. 

"Reverse psychology." Erik still sounded almost bored. "You wanted to have his body on 
your land to make it look like somebody was trying to put the blame on you. This clan indulges 
in a lot of fuzzy thinking, which means they swallowed that idea and are therefore convinced you 
must be innocent." 

Skipper stared at Erik, then shook his head. "You are truly out of your mind. You may 
believe the people of this clan are stupid because we aren't enthusiastic about your experiments, 
but being stupid is better than being bent and twisted." 

Erik said, "Can you prove where you were last night?" 

"I don't have to prove anything," Skipper snapped. "I didn't murder Terry and nobody in this 
settlement would ever believe that I did." 

"I believe it," Erik said. He looked at Spider. "Get your things together. We're leaving this 
place before he tries to kill me, too. We'll look for a settlement where people are more civilized." 

Spider jumped up from her chair. "Stop this!" She couldn't believe those words were coming 
from Erik's mouth. He was acting like a completely different person than the one she thought 
she'd known. 

The front door opened, and Helen came in, carrying a thick arbutus stick. Erik rose. "What 
are you doing with my cane? You've been out in the shed snooping around my things. I won't 
tolerate that." 

Erik reached for the cane, but Helen swiveled and handed it to Skipper. "Look at the end," 
she said. "Those reddish stains look like blood." 

Skipper licked the tip of his finger and rubbed at the stain. He looked at the red, wet stain on 
his finger and sniffed it. "Yeah. That's blood. And this cane is about the right size to do the 
damage that was done to Terry's skull." He handed the cane back to Helen. "Hang on to that. The 
rest of the clan needs to see it." 

Erik lunged forward, clutching for the cane, but Skipper stepped between him and Helen. 
The woman hurried out the front door. 

"Go get help!" April yelled. She grabbed Erik by the arm. "You fucking bastard. You're 
going to pay for this." 

Skipper grabbed Erik's other arm. Spider watched in stunned silence as Skipper and April 


forced Erik into a chair. This couldn't be happening. It just couldn't. 

"Spider!" Skipper's tone was urgent. "Get some rope." 

She hesitated, still unwilling to believe what she was seeing and hearing. 

"Spider! Move it!" 

"Don't do it, Spider," Erik said. "Your loyalty lies with me." 

Her mind shifted. Then focused. It felt as though she had just wakened. What Skipper said 
was true. She could see it was true by the look on Erik's face. Anger surged, then adrenalin. 

April said, "There's rope in the killing shed beside the pig sty. Hurry!" Erik was struggling 
to free himself. 

Spider ran across the yard to the pig pen, found the rope, ran back. Her chest felt tight, and it 
was hard to get her breath. In the living room, Skipper said, "Bring the rope around the back 
here, so I can tie his arms." 

Erik glared at her. "You've betrayed me. So much for love." Skipper had the rope around 
both of Erik's arms and was tying them to the chair back. 

"If you killed Terry, I'll kill you myself," she said. She wanted to take her hands to his face, 
claw that arrogant look off his face. 

April was kneeling, trying to hold Erik's legs so that Skipper could tie them. Erik kicked her 
in the head, and she tipped over on her side. Spider stepped forward to help, but April was on her 
feet almost at once, fury twisting her features into a mask of hatred. She hit Erik across the face 
with a force that snapped his head back. Skipper used the opportunity to wind the rope around 
Erik's legs, fastening them to the chair legs. 

Skipper tested the ropes and stepped back, breathing hard. He took his bow from where he'd 
left it beside the door, notched an arrow to the bowstring and said to Erik, "Don't try to get loose. 
I won't hesitate to kill you. It's only justice that you die, anyway." 

Erik snarled, "This isn't justice. This is a perversion of it." 

"Shut up," Skipper said. "Whatever you have to say can wait until we have more witnesses." 

The front door opened, and Helen came in, followed by Ken Karlson and Jack Harris. "I sent 
Fergus and Amber to Wescara, The Croft and Campbell Cove to get everybody," Jack said. He 
turned to Helen. "What made you look in the storage shed?" 

She pointed at Erik. "When he started accusing Skipper of murder, I remembered seeing him 
come back from Jim's flint expedition two days ago. He was walking with the arbutus cane. He 
didn't bring it in the house, so I figured it would be in the shed with the rest of his stuff. I thought 
at the time it looked more like a weapon than a cane." 

Silence fell over the group. Spider's head was buzzing, and her knees went weak for a 
moment as reaction set in. She didn't want to look at Erik, but she couldn't help herself. He 
wasn't struggling anymore but his face was like a cold, angry stone. Her own rage flared 
erratically, conflicting with all the other emotions racking her: confusion over the truth of the 
man she'd thought loved her, sorrow for Terry, guilt feelings that bubbled up and confused her 
even more. 

It felt like forever, but was probably less than ten minutes before more of the clan came in. 
Richard, Larry, Jim, and Brad stood beside Ken Karlson. Sunny and Laken brushed past the men 
and wrapped their arms around Spider. 

She dissolved against them, clinging, tears flowing down her face. 

Larry said to Erik, "You've been accused of murder. What do you have to say?" 

Erik's voice was calm, measured. "You have evidence now, so it's no use my denying it. 
Yes, I killed Terry. But you can't count it as a crime. I was doing what any normal man would 


do, protecting my property." 

Spider's head snapped up and she stared at Erik in amazement. He was actually admitting his 
crime. She'd expected denials, more accusations of Skipper. She'd expected anything but a 
confession. 

"Why did you do it?" Larry's voice was hoarse. 

"It was a matter of justice," Erik said. "Not like this. This isn't justice." He strained against 
the ropes. "Why don't you untie me, let me speak unfettered?" 

"Not a chance," Skipper growled, raising his bow. "Answer the question." 

Spider was chilled by the look in Erik's eyes. "I did it because your precious Terry destroyed 
my property, because he tried to take Spider from me." He looked around the room. "I did it 
because you all failed in your promise to help me create a wonderful boon for the community. 
You scorned me." 

"What property of yours was destroyed?" Richard asked. "I thought you came here with 
nothing but a change of clothing and some books." 

"The electrical equipment Spider and I brought back from Victoria was wrecked. The wire 
was cut into pieces and Terry took a hammer or some tool like that to all the delicate 
instruments." 

Spider shook her head. "Terry would never have done that. Never. And what do you mean, 
he was trying to take me away from you?" 

Fury was strong in Erik's voice. "I saw him kiss you, night before last, by Wescara's gate. 
And you let him." Then came a hint of sorrow. "How could you do that? You belong to me." 

Her mouth fell open, memory displacing emotion for the moment. "It was you in the trees! 
It was you we heard stepping on a dry twig." 

"Yeah. That's when I decided that justice was best served by killing the man who dared to 
interfere with what is mine." 

Silence reigned again, as though everyone in the room was stunned by Erik's words. Maybe 
they were; Spider could hardly believe them herself. Who had wrecked Erik's electrical supplies? 
Not Terry. But it must have been someone who hated Erik and what he stood for. Not many 
people would have done such a thing, but she couldn't choose from those few who might have. 

"So, what do we do now?" Brad asked. Spider could hear anger fueling his words. Anger 
and something else. She glanced around at everyone. If hate could kill, Erik would be dead 
already. 

Larry's voice sounded tired. "We don't have a jail. We don't have police or courts or any 
authority other than ourselves." 

"Our own authority is enough," Ken said. "We're a community. We have a right and a duty 
to protect our people, to punish anyone who harms us." 

"That's true," Larry said. "But until we can all meet and decide what should be done, we 
have to put Erik somewhere safe, lock him in. If we keep him tied up, somebody would have to 
feed him, and I can't imagine anyone would be willing to do that. If we remove the ropes, 
somebody will have to guard him night and day, and we can't spare the time. And it would be 
dangerous since he's proved himself a murderer." 

"Very simple," Laken said. "Lock him in Granny's root cellar. Dad, you made the bar on the 
outside of the door strong enough to resist even a bear." 

"Perfect!" Richard said. "Last week we cleared it of all that was left of last year's vegetables, 
so it's empty. Now we have to get him there." 

"You're all going to regret this," Erik said. 


"My only regret is that you haven't tried to escape," Skipper said. He and Brad took the rope 
off Erik's legs and retied his arms behind his back, then manhandled him out the door. Spider 
followed, with Skipper's bow ready in her hands. 

And walked into a cloudburst. Rain poured from the sky as if a dam had broken. Everyone 
was soaked in a few seconds and the path became slippery underfoot. Spider wiped the rain off 
her face and tried to concentrate on Erik's back. It would be an ideal time for him to try running 
away. 

But Brad and Skipper had him in a tight grip and Spider knew, from strength contests the 
unbeatable trio had held over the years, that Skipper was even more powerful than he looked. 
She couldn't imagine anyone standing up against Brad. They made slow progress down Elwyn to 
Duke Road, then through Wescara's gate and down to the root cellar that had once been Granny's 
sweat lodge, or so her mother said. Larry opened the heavy door, and they threw Erik inside, 
after removing the rope from his arms. He cursed them as the door shut with a satisfying thud 
and Richard slammed the bar home. 

"I'm quite sure he can't get out of that," Larry said, "but I'd feel easier if we put a guard on 
him." 

"Me, too," Sunny said, wringing water out of her braided hair. "Anything might happen if he 
gets loose." 

"T'll volunteer for the first shift," Jim said. "Granddad, give me your bow. When somebody 
relieves me, I'll go home and get my own." 

The rain stopped, as suddenly as it had started. A wind came up off the Strait and blew the 
clouds overhead toward the north. Evening sunlight bathed the dripping trees. 

Spider felt as if she was living in a nightmare. Nothing seemed real. She had no idea what to 
do next. The neighbors were leaving, heading home. 

Skipper held her close. "Do you want me to stay?" 

"Yes. No. I don't know. I don't know what to do." 

Leona appeared at her side. "Skipper, go on home. I'll give her something to make her sleep. 
Come tomorrow if you can." 

Leona led her inside and helped her strip off wet clothes, while Mayanne lit a fire in the 
heater so she could brew some valerian tea. 

Later, she sat in the living room in the dusk, trying, and failing, to accept the unbelievable 
knowledge that Terry was dead, and Erik had killed him. In spite of a faint drowsiness, her body 
ached, and tears ran down her cheeks. 

Richard came and sat next to her, gave her another cup of valerian tea, and put his arm 
around her. "I wish I could make you feel better. I know these last two days have been a 
nightmare. You've lost both a friend and a lover." 

"That's not all." She wiped her face again. "I feel sick with guilt. This was my fault. Terry's 
death is all my fault. If I hadn't agreed to partner Erik, Terry would still be alive." 

"I'm guilty, too," Richard said. "It was me who cast the deciding vote to let Erik experiment 
with the trees. If I hadn't done that, he would have left Metchosin and gone back to Uplands." 

She saw the suffering in her father's drawn face and shadowed eyes and put her arms around 
him. They sat, entwined in grief, as darkness swallowed dusk. 


Chapter Ten 


When he was close enough to shore, Richard stopped swimming and stood up, water 
cascading off his shoulders. He waded toward Split Beach, bare feet gingerly testing the pebbled 
seabed at each step. Sunny was a few meters ahead of him, already on the beach and reaching for 
a towel to wrap around her naked body. He paused for a few seconds to admire it. She was in 
great shape for someone who had turned sixty a couple of months back. He felt a stirring in his 
loins and quenched it. They both needed to get dry, dressed, and ready for Terry's burial. 

"These towels are getting so threadbare I can almost see through them," Sunny said. "I'll be 
sorry when we use up the last cotton towel. Wool and linen just aren't the same." 

"We'll manage." He turned to wave his arm at the ocean. "At least we have the biggest 
bathtub in the world." 

"Years ago, I complained because it isn't heated." She smiled. "It's amazing what you can 
get used to." She glanced up at the sky. "It's a beautiful day. Too bad we can't take the little kids 
wading on the other side of the point. The water will be lovely and warm when the tide comes in 
over the sand." Her tone was wistful. 

Richard gave her a hug before they started climbing up the path toward Wescara. "I know 
how you feel. It's going to be a rough afternoon." They faced many rough days ahead, he 
thought, as he glanced toward the outbuildings and saw Ken Karlson standing guard beside 
Granny's root cellar. 

They reached the back door as Spider came past the barn and down the slope. "Is the water 
warm?" she called. "I need to get cleaned up. We had to do some hard digging this morning." 

"I'd call it refreshing, not warm," Sunny said. "Did you have lots of help?" 

"Yes. Skipper was there, along with Aldo, Fergus, Simon and Wayne." 

Richard followed Sunny and Spider down the hall toward the bedrooms. "Wasn't the soil 
easy to dig? It should have been, after that downpour we had yesterday." 

"It wasn't as bad as it could have been," Spider said. "But that plum tree has been there a 
long time and the ground around it has never been cultivated. We had to use deer horns to loosen 
it and wooden scoops to lift the soil out. It would have been so much easier to use metal shovels, 
the way we do in the vegetable gardens, but we couldn't risk hitting a tree root and getting 
zapped." 

Richard put one hand on his daughter's shoulder. "You going to be okay this afternoon?" 
Her face was no longer pale, but she looked tired and grim, as if she'd aged ten years overnight. 

She placed her hand on his. "I'll survive, Dad. I don't have much choice, do I? And it's worse 
for Jennie. She has no family left now." She went into her bedroom and closed the door. 

"Spider will be all right," Sunny said, "but it will be a long time before she trusts a stranger 
again." 

"Which is not necessarily a bad thing." 

An hour later, with the sun at its zenith, Richard and Sunny walked through Wescara's 
pasture. The birds were silent, having a siesta in the midday heat, but grasshoppers chirred a 
chorus in the grass that grew among the scattered trees. They arrived at Jennie Jones' yard to find 
most of the clan already there. A couple of plywood tables had been set up under the shade of 
two arbutus trees and people were putting out covered dishes of food. Brad and Laken arrived 
with jugs of beer, then Larry, Mayanne and Leona came with the last of the previous year's 
dandelion wine. They would celebrate Terry's short life with a feast. But the pall of tragedy cast 


a darkness over the sunny day. 

Ken Karlson appeared at Richard's side. Startled, Richard said, "Who's guarding the root 
cellar?" 

"Nobody. Skipper and I hogtied him, left him with his face in the dirt." 

"No more than he deserves," Richard said. "I'm glad we can all be here to say goodbye to 
Terry." He found a wooden bench and climbed up on it to count heads. Yes, everyone in the clan 
had come. Thirty-nine people now, not forty. There were guests as well: Pete and Wendy from 
Sooke, Edwina and Toby from Colwood, Nancy and Bill from Fort Rodd Hill. 

He clapped his hands for attention and, when the voices faded to silence, he began. "We're 
here to say goodbye to Terry Jones, a treasured member of our clan. This is a sad day for us 
because we've lost him and his friendship. And sad for him because his life was brutally ended 
three days ago, just before his twenty-third birthday. The one who must feel the keenest sense of 
loss is his mother, Jennie." Richard looked at her. "Call on any of us whenever you need 
anything, Jennie. We are all your family." 

Richard looked at the people crowded around him. Several were crying, including Spider 
and Skipper. "If someone wants to speak, please come and take over the bench. I haven't found 
the right words to express my grief. But after the feast is over and we've done our final duty to 
Terry, I will talk again. We're all here and we need to decide what punishment is due his killer." 

Jennie held out her hand and he helped her onto the bench. She was pale and dry-eyed. 
"Terry was a good son to me," she said. "My grief is doubled because he left no children, no 
trace of himself." 

She jumped down and Aldo Karlson, tears running down his face, heaved his heavy young 
body onto the bench. "I'm sorry I teased Terry and called him Rabbit. I wish I'd told him that 
before." He got down, his shoulders shaking. 

Sunny eased through the crowd and Richard gave her a hand to help her climb on the bench. 
"The unbeatable trio of Terry, Spider and Skipper, as they called themselves, often predicted that 
they were going to conquer the world. Now the circle has been broken and I will always grieve 
for Terry. He was a sweet baby and a sweet young man." She gulped on the last words and 
Richard helped her down. 

Spider was next. "Terry was my friend, a gentle man but strong, too. Some of you may not 
know that he was an artist with words. I have some of his poems and I'll keep them always." 

Skipper followed her. "Terry was the best friend anyone could have. He listened to my rants 
with patience and never criticized." 

No one else came forward and Richard stood on the bench again. "Those words express how 
I feel, too. Perhaps how we all feel." He took a long breath, dreading the next moments. "It's time 
to give Terry back to the earth." 

Spider, Skipper, and Aldo followed Jennie into the house and came back bearing Terry's 
body on a piece of plywood. They led the way past the house to the prune plum tree, its branches 
thick with wine-colored leaves and the hard green fruits that would eventually become heavy, 
purple plums. They put their burden on the ground, then lowered Terry into the grave with the 
sheet that had been wrapped around him. 

Brad, Ken, and Aaron came forward with shovels and began filling the grave from the piles 
of soil that lay beside it. Everyone was silent. 

Jennie said, "Goodbye, my son," then started to cry. Skipper and Spider put their arms 
around her and held her until the last shovelful of dirt was gently tamped down. She turned, then, 
and said, "Please, eat the food, and raise a glass to my boy." She led the way back to the tables. 


Richard rubbed his hand across his face. It had been tough standing there, thinking about the 
young life lost to them, but the worst was still to come. He ate some bread and goat cheese, 
though he wasn't hungry, and a handful of salmonberries, then poured himself a tumbler of 
dandelion wine. People were talking in muted voices, some of them glancing his way now and 
then. He wished someone else would deal with the anger and arguments that were bound to 
erupt, but maybe doing this hard task would be a way to expiate the guilt he felt over allowing 
Erik to remain in the community. 

When the wine had eased his tension, he climbed back up on the bench. At once the crowd 
fell silent. He spoke slowly. "We have no laws, no court, no police to deal with Terry's killer, so 
we must deal with his punishment ourselves. What are your feelings?" 

"Execute him." Skipper Karlson's voice, strong, uncompromising. 

"We can't do that," Leona said. "He's a human being." 

"Put him in prison for life," Jim said. 

"Kill him," Mayanne said, a savagery that surprised Richard. "He killed one of us and he 
wanted to hurt the trees." 

"Exile him." The voice was so soft that Richard wasn't sure who had said it until young 
Amber Harris raised her hand to get his attention. 

"Chain him up and make him work," April said. 

"But that's slavery," Ken Karlson objected. 

More voices chimed in, becoming louder and more insistent, the majority speaking for 
execution. But those few who spoke against it were just as adamant and Richard raised his hands 
to quell them. "We need to stop now. I can see that we're not going to reach a consensus today 
and I don't think we should try until everyone's had a chance to give it more thought." 

Larry came forward to stand beside the bench. Richard didn't bother offering a hand to him. 
Larry's voice was clear and carried well. "There's something else we should do. Before we make 
a decision, we need to send a delegation to Uplands and find out whether Erik committed other 
crimes and what his people think about this murder." 

"Good idea," Richard said. "I'll go, if that's what everyone wants. Who's coming with me?" 

Ken and Leona volunteered, and Richard held up his hand for silence. "Three of us will be 
enough." He paused. "Let's meet again a week from today at Wescara, at midday, and make our 


final decision." 


Sunny came out of the schoolroom that opened off Wescara's long hallway and closed the 
door behind her. In her younger days, she had never imagined herself as a teacher, but she found 
the job she shared with Spider of teaching history to the eight children in the clan very satisfying. 
The little ones were wide-eyed at learning about the other thirteen clans and where they lived. 
The older ones, Amber, Fergus, and Aldo, had traveled to other settlements, but rarely, so such 
trips were still big adventures. They all liked to study the big map of the peninsula she'd put on 
one wall, as well as a map of the whole island, though nobody knew who occupied the land 
outside the peninsula or even whether any people lived there. 

Except for the Cowichan clan, which had attacked eight years ago. None of the attackers had 
lived to return to their settlement and nothing more had been heard of anyone living beyond 
Malahat Mountain. Someday, she thought, we'll explore northward and westward, and see who 


lives there and what they have to trade. I wonder if the Nanaimo area still has coal. We could use 
that for heating. 

"Nana Sunny." Casey's voice sounded from behind her. 

"Hello, sweetheart! I thought you'd gone home, like the others." 

Casey grinned. The gap in her teeth where a baby one had fallen out was oddly endearing. 
Mutt, as usual, shadowed her. "That was interesting, that stuff you read out of your diary about 
the Devastation. It's hard to believe that so many people lived in the world, all on top of one 
another." 

"Sometimes I find it hard to believe, too. The world was very different then." 

"Do you like this one better?" 

Did she? Sometimes yes, sometimes no. "Most of the time. It's a lot healthier." Except for 
people like Erik Jarman. There must be something wrong with his brain, to have killed for such 
flimsy, selfish reasons. In the old days, killings were frequent. But Terry's death was like a raw 
wound, tearing apart the fabric of the community. 

"Nana Sunny, have you got any oat scones?" 

"No, we used up all the oats. But your great-grandfather made wheat scones this morning." 
Larry always started baking when he was upset. She knew he'd wanted to go with Richard, 
Leona, and Ken this morning and would be anxious until they returned and reported what the 
people at Uplands said. "Would you like one, with a bit of honey?" 

Casey smiled. "Yes, please. And one for Dino?" 

Sunny sliced two scones and spread honey on them. "What are you two doing for the rest of 
the afternoon?" 

"Dino went down to look after the goats, with great grandpa. I guess I'll go help him for a 
while." 

Sunny stood at the east door, watching Casey as she headed for the meadow. No one was 
guarding the root cellar, which worried her. But Ken had said this morning, when he'd brought 
the horses down for the trip to Uplands, that Erik was securely locked up. They kept his legs tied 
all the time, and untied his arms so he could eat the food they brought, then tied them again. He 
and his clothes must stink. The root cellar would have to have a thorough cleaning when he was 
taken out of it. But when would that be? And what would they do with him then? 

She didn't like the thought of executing him. Why couldn't they just take him back to 
Uplands, to his own clan, and let them deal with it? 

Casey stopped in front of the root cellar in mid-step, and mid-bite of her scone, and stared at 
the door. 

"What is it?" Sunny called, her knees suddenly weak with fear. 

Casey had no chance to answer. The root cellar door burst open, and Erik came out fast, saw 
Casey, then saw Sunny standing frozen at her door. He grabbed Casey by the arm and swung her 
around in front of him. "Get back inside and be quiet," he yelled. "When I get clear away, you 
can have the kid back. Maybe." 

Erik jerked at Casey's arm to make her move and she cried out in pain. 

Mutt growled and sank his teeth into Erik's ankle. The man swore and kicked but the pup 
hung on like a bulldog, still growling. Erik let go of Casey and grabbed for Mutt. 

"Casey, run!" Sunny felt as if her voice was faint and coming from a long way off, but her 
granddaughter heard and obeyed at once. She raced for the house. Erik pried Mutt loose from his 
leg and kicked him. 

Mutt hit the ground hard and screamed. Casey turned to run back for him, but Sunny 


clutched her by the shoulders before she could go. "No! Stay with me!" If that bastard tried to 
take Casey away from her, he'd at least have to fight two of them. 

But Erik looked at Sunny and the cane she was reaching for beside the back door, and ran. 
In a few seconds, he was past the barn and racing into the pasture trees. Where would he go? 
Would he kill someone else? 

Casey pulled loose and ran to where Mutt lay in the grass. She knelt by his side. "Nana 
Sunny, he's hurt!" 

In the meantime, Erik was getting away. Would he go back to the Splawskis' house? As long 
as he was unarmed, April would be a match for him. But Helen wouldn't. How could she warn 
them? 

Sunny took a deep breath. She couldn't warn them, not with Erik between her house and 
theirs. She'd get Casey and the pup home to Brad and Laken. Then they could do something 
about Erik. 

Mutt lay still in the grass, his breathing shallow and fast. Sunny put her cane down and knelt 
beside him. Very gently, she touched his head and legs, but it wasn't until she reached his ribs 
that he flinched and yelped. 

"I'm sure his ribs are cracked or broken, Casey. We need something solid to put him on so 
we can carry him to your house without jarring his body. Go into the workshop and see if you 
can find a scrap of plywood big enough to hold him." Where was her father? Where were Spider 
and Mayanne? Would Erik come back and attack her? He might want to steal weapons. She had 
never felt so alone. 

Casey raced away and came back a couple of long minutes later with a small square of 
plywood. Sunny slid the edge under the pup's back and said to her granddaughter, "Tell him 
you're going to hurt him, but it'll be over fast. Then grasp the scruff of his neck and the base of 
his tail and quickly, quickly slide him onto the wood." The pup might take a manhandling from 
Casey that he wouldn't from anyone else. 

Mutt yelped again as Casey moved him, but kept on breathing in quick, short gasps. Sunny 
laid the plywood, with the pup on it, across Casey's arms. She picked up the cane. It wasn't much 
of a weapon, but it would have to do. During the Devastation, she'd been forced to learn how to 
use a gun and it had been a relief, in a way, when the only ammunition left was for Larry's rifle. 
She'd never found the time or energy to learn to use a bow, though the others all did. "Let's go, 
but take it slow and watch where you're stepping, so you don't jar him." 

It took a long time to walk the half kilometer to The Croft, Casey being careful and 
murmuring endearments to Mutt. Sunny stopped every minute or so to look for movement 
among the trees and to check behind her. Finally, they reached the gate to the yard and went 
through. 

"What's happened?" Laken rose from her knees in the vegetable patch she was weeding. 

Sunny told her and Laken closed her eyes, going absolutely still. 

"Mom, can you look at Mutt? He's hurt." 

Laken sucked in a long breath. "All right, Casey, first things first. Bring the pup to the 
workshop and put him on the bench." She walked ahead to open the door. "Mom, go to the sheep 
barn and tell Brad and Grandpa Fred. Larry's back there, as well. They've been doing some 
repairs." 

The men, too, seemed stunned when she told them that Erik had escaped. "How did he get 
loose?" Larry demanded. "I'm going home for my rifle." 

"Wait," Brad said. "We'll never find him on our own. We need Ken and his tracking dogs." 


"Brad," Sunny said, amazed. "Your hands are shaking." 

"Yeah," he said. "They do that when I'm mad. And I'm mad enough to kill that son of a bitch 
with these hands if I catch him." He turned to the other two. "Fred, keep your bow by you in case 
he turns up here. Larry, let's you and me go up to Karlson's. Maybe Skipper knows how to run 
the dogs well enough to track a man." 

Sunny went back to the workshop. "How does it look, Laken? Is Mutt going to be all right?" 

"T think so. His ribs may be just cracked, not broken. I've listened to his chest, and I can't 
hear anything unusual, so I doubt if a lung is punctured. He's in some pain and it hurts him to 
breathe. There's nothing we can do except to keep him still." 

"Can't you bandage him, Mom?" Casey's face was pale. 

"No, honey, bandaging won't help. Fractured ribs are usually held in place by the muscles 
between the ribs." Laken gave her daughter a reassuring pat. "He'll take some time to heal and 
the best we can do is keep him still and let him rest." 

"T'll stay with him," Casey said. "I'll bring a blanket out here and sleep beside him. Let's put 
him down on the floor, so he can get up and go pee when he needs to. Wait, can you give him 
something for the pain?" 

Laken shook her head. "He wouldn't like the taste of anything I could give him, so he'd 
cough and splutter and spit, which would hurt him worse than just lying there. Don't worry. Ribs 
almost always heal on their own. And the babies of any species heal faster than adults." 

"Okay." Casey sat down on the floor of the workshop, next to the dog, then looked up. "I 
wish I had a proper grown-up bow. I'd kill Erik myself." 

Her expression and tone were those of an adult. In an eleven-year-old body. Sunny shivered. 


* 


Spider paced up and down the hallway at Wescara, then went out to glance at the sky again. 
She wished the hunters had gone after Erik right away, but they weren't leaving until dawn 
tomorrow. 

"Come and have some tea," Sunny said. "You're wearing a groove in the floor." 

Spider sighed and sat in the living room, putting her bow down beside her. The hall floor 
was made of bricks so it wouldn't suffer from her pacing. But perhaps she was making her 
mother nervous. The sooner she got back out to her post beside the goat barn, where she could 
see all the way around the house, the better. Darkness would come soon, though, and she 
wouldn't be able to see anything except starlight glinting on the Strait. 

Sunny brought her a cup of ginger tea. "There's nothing you can do but wait and keep 
watch." 

"I know! But [ hate waiting. I want to go with them." Skipper, Aldo, and Aaron Dawes were 
going to take the Karlsons' dogs on the hunt for Erik, after letting them sniff the root cellar and 
the things he'd left in April's storage shed. She'd pleaded with Skipper, reminding him that she 
was a crack shot, but he just kept saying no. 

"Could you actually fire an arrow at him?" Skipper had asked. "You were going to partner 
him. You must have some feelings for him." 

"Not anymore!" she'd cried. "Not after what he did!" 

"You may believe that," he'd said, after a moment, "but if you got him in your sights, I'm not 
sure you could carry it through." He'd put his arms around her. "You can do just as much good 


by staying here and guarding the settlement. If Erik circles around and comes back, looking for 
food, or maybe somebody else to take hostage, you'll have your chance." 

She wished she hadn't given in. Everybody in the settlement was armed now, no matter what 
they were doing, so they didn't need her for guard duty. She could go on the hunt without leaving 
anyone at risk. And what if Erik killed Skipper? Nobody knew whether he had a bow, or whether 
he could use one. He might have a knife, which could be worse. If she lost Skipper as well as 
Terry, she would just curl up and die herself. 

Spider put the mug down. "Mom, tell me again what April said." 

"You mean when Larry and I went there after he got his rifle? Nothing more than I already 
told you. She and Helen didn't see or hear Erik. We went with her when she checked the shed 
where he kept his stuff and where she'd put his clothes and books because she couldn't stand to 
have them in the house." 

"And his clean clothes were gone." 

"He was taking a risk stopping to get them, but what he was wearing was filthy. If he walked 
into another settlement stinking of urine-soaked trousers, he'd have to answer a lot of questions." 

Spider paced to the sliding door and stared out at the Strait. Dusk was settling in. "How did 
he get out of the root cellar? Does anybody know?" 

"When Larry looked at it this morning, he said there was a dinner knife lying just inside the 
door. Erik must have slid the blade between the door and the frame to raise the outside bar." 

"But his arms and legs were supposed to be tied." 

"We can't do more than guess," Sunny said, "but I suspect that whoever tied him after the 
midday meal yesterday didn't do it right. Tying a person securely is not something we've had 
reason to learn in the last twenty years." 

Spider slumped back into her chair and picked up the tea mug. "That is just awful. He could 
have hurt Casey. I'm glad that pup attacked him, or else we might have lost her, too. I hope 
whoever did the tying feels as guilty as I do. I wonder who it was." 

"I don't know and don't want to know," Sunny said. "Everybody makes mistakes. It doesn't 
matter now, and it wouldn't do any good to have someone to blame. We just have to deal with 
the situation as it is." She shook her head and sighed. "What bothers me most is what we're going 
to do with the man when he's caught." 

"You know what Skipper said?" Spider drank the rest of her tea, the ginger flavor sharp on 
her tongue. "He wishes Mutt had been full-grown, big enough to rip out Erik's throat. That would 
have solved the problem of whether or not to execute him." 

Sunny shook her head. "I'm not so sure it would be a good idea for Mutt to taste human 
flesh. I know he'll never hurt Casey, but when he's full-grown, he could inflict a lot of damage on 
somebody who doesn't deserve it. I'm worried about whether Casey will be able to control him." 

"Mom, you're always worried about something." 

"I know. It's obvious that you inherited your own capacity for fussing from me." Sunny's 
tone was tart. 

"But I don't..." Spider rose and picked up her bow. "Oh well, maybe I do." She was still 
scowling when she reached her post at the door of the goat barn. 

If only she could step out of her skin and be someone else, things would be so much better. 
If only she hadn't had sex with Erik. She felt dirty every time she remembered it. The thought of 
his skin touching hers made her cringe. The thought that Terry would still be alive if she hadn't 
promised to partner Erik was almost unbearable. If only she could go out with the hunters, that 
would distract her from these thoughts that repeated themselves over and over in her mind. 


She took an arrow from her quiver, notched it to the rawhide bow string and pulled the 
string just enough to feel the power in the bow, and in her arm. 

How could life have been so wonderful just weeks ago? It felt as if the entire community 
had been soiled by contact with Erik. One person dead and so many more in pain because of him. 
Rage tightened her muscles and she nearly let the arrow fly. 

"Spider, don't shoot! It's just me." Poppy Gillis, with little Darlene in her arms, stood on the 
pasture path, fifty feet away, poised to leap behind the tall fir on her right. 

Spider lowered the bow. "Sorry, Poppy, it's getting so dark I didn't see you. I was just 
checking the bow string." And wishing she had the arrow aimed at Erik. 

Poppy came down the path and Spider could see a bow slung across her back. "Is Sunny 
home? I don't want to be alone in my house tonight. I need someone to talk to. I'm so worried 
about Aaron and he's sleeping up at the Karlsons' so he'll be ready to leave at first light." 

"He'll be all right. He's a good shot." He was such a contrast to pale, blonde Poppy, with his 
black hair and skin. In temperament, too, for he seemed as serene as she was excitable. 

"I know," said Poppy, "but what if something goes wrong? What if Erik comes back here?" 

"IT doubt if he will. He knows we're all out to get him." 

"That helps, but I still don't want to stay alone." Poppy went on down the path toward 
Wescara. 

Spider resumed scanning the woods and the meadow below the house. The goats had long 
since been herded back into their pen and Dino had gone home, with Larry guarding him. She 
needed to be as much of a hunter here as in the forest. She needed to focus all her senses on 
listening and stop asking questions that had no answers. 

Where was Erik? What was happening with the three people who had gone to Uplands? 
What if they ran into Erik? They didn't even know he'd escaped. And how did she know Erik 
wouldn't come back to the settlement? She'd thought she knew him well enough to live with, but 
she'd been utterly, tragically, wrong. She didn't know him at all. 


Chapter Eleven 


Richard stepped up onto a small sandstone ledge in the middle of the clearing. He could see 
the tops of the university buildings ahead of him, to the east. "Let's have lunch here." They had 
left Wescara at eight that morning, stopping only long enough for Leona and him to mount and 
ride for an hour and rest their weary legs. Ken Karlson, twenty years younger and a hunter, could 
walk all day. 

Leona tethered the horses at the edge of the clearing, to let them graze on the sparse grass, 
already brown though it wasn't yet July, while Ken and Richard took the food pack from Hera's 
back and spread their lunch on bare rock. They sat under an overcast sky and feasted on Larry's 
wholewheat bread, goat cheese and cold baked salmon. Even the dessert of dried apples was 
gone before anyone broke the silence. 

Leona dusted crumbs off her fingers before folding up the food wrappers and putting them 
back in the packsack. "I'm surprised at the number of street signs still standing." 

"So am I," Ken said. "They've been so canted by tree roots that they point in odd directions, 
and you can't tell what they mean anymore." 

"The ones that designate two streets are still useful, though," said Leona, "but only if you 
have a map. Then, at least, you can pinpoint where you are, even if you can't see where you're 
going because of all the trees." 

"We're about a half hour from the Uplands settlement." Richard wished he felt more 
confident about the outcome of this visit. "We'll arrive an hour or so past noon, so they won't feel 
called upon to feed us. That will help, since they're not the friendliest people I've ever come 
across. At least, the council isn't." 

The other two were quiet for a moment. They'd both been to Uplands, so they knew what he 
was talking about. 

"We'll have to stay overnight, though," Leona said. "I can't face walking all the way home 
again today. Perhaps we should have brought a food gift for them." 

Richard rose and fastened the pack onto Hera's back. "I'm not sure whether they'd appreciate 
such a gesture or be insulted. We'll just have to see how things go. We can camp out if they don't 
have room for us." 

"I hope they have room," Leona said. "My bones are too old to enjoy sleeping on the 
ground." 

They were soon making their way down the slope to Cadboro Bay, Ken walking in front 
with his bow slung across his back, and Richard and Leona leading the two horses. They bore to 
the right along the shore to a boat moorage that had once been the Royal Victoria Yacht Club. A 
block or so up the hill, above tiny Loon Bay, the walls surrounding the Uplands settlement were 
a sharp contrast to the open sprawl of Metchosin. 

A man hailed them from the boat dock and Richard said, "Wait, I recognize that voice. It's 
Adam St. Clair, the council chairman." 

The man strode along the dock, then climbed up the stairs to the path. He was an imposing 
figure in spite of the faded jeans and torn shirt, tall and lean, with steel-gray hair and a hawk 
nose. Richard could imagine him, twenty years ago, wearing a business suit and holding forth at 
the head of a conference table, exuding the same sense of power that came from him now. 

The man held out his hand to Richard. "It's a pleasure to see you again, Bonner. What's the 
occasion?" 


Richard shook hands with him. "We're looking for information." 

St. Clair raised his eyebrows. "And that takes three of you?" 

"It's serious business." 

"Then we'd better talk at my house," St. Clair said. "I'll get one of the women to make tea 
and send someone to get the other two council members. They're on site today." 

As they followed him up the hill, Richard remembered the story told by Randy and Dave of 
Brentwood, when they were still reporting news on TV almost twenty years ago, about the 
people in this settlement poisoning the ground with salt to kill their trees so they could be cut up 
for firewood. A very short-sighted move, since it had taken the soil a few years to recover, and 
the group had come close to starving the second year after the Devastation. The leader at that 
time had since died, but Richard sensed that the mind set was still much the same: conquering 
nature rather than working with it. 

St. Clair opened a narrow gate and led them through. "You can put your horses in the barn 
with mine," he said, pointing at a small shelter built against the wall. 

When that had been done, they followed him into what looked like a new passive solar 
house dug into the hillside. 

"You didn't live here when I came early this spring," Richard said. 

"We just finished this a month ago,” St. Clair said. "We're building houses like this for 
everyone and the sooner the better, though I can't say I'm keen on living in the ground. We're not 
getting much driftwood in the bay now and one of these days we'll run out of boats and houses to 
burn as fuel." He waved his hand at a couch, in a silent invitation to sit, and headed into the 
depths of the house. 

A moment later he was back. "Tea is on the way." He sat across from Richard, on the other 
side of a long coffee table. "How did your spring equinox celebration turn out? I'm sorry we 
couldn't spare anyone to attend." 

Startled, Richard sat up straight. "But you did! A young man named Erik Jarman." 

St. Clair stared at him for a moment. "Is that what he told you? Well, he's always been 
clever enough to tell convincing lies in defense of himself." He rose to answer a rap at the door 
and admitted two men, whom he introduced as Willis and Vernon. "My two council members." 

Richard couldn't remember having seen either of them before. They were both in their 
sixties and balding, but looked fit. After everyone had exchanged pleasantries, he said, "It's Erik 
Jarman we've come about. He told us that you sent him as a representative to the equinox feast 
we hosted in Metchosin. If what he said isn't true, how did he happen to leave your group?" 

St. Clair paused for a moment. "We exiled him." 

Exile! That was serious. Only an expert hunter and woodsman, like Ken Karlson, would find 
it easy to survive alone and he hadn't yet met anyone who didn't want at least some human 
companionship. "Why?" 

"Before I answer," St. Clair said, "I'd like to know why you're asking questions about him." 

Richard squared his shoulders. "Erik Jarman murdered one of our young men. We've 
imprisoned him and we want to know his background before we decide what to do with him." 

The three Uplands council members exchanged glances, but remained silent while a young 
woman came into the room with a tray of steaming mugs, set it on the coffee table and hurried 
out. When everyone had taken a mug, St. Clair answered. "Erik murdered two of our own people 
ten years ago. At the time, we thought the deaths were accidental. We found out that wasn't true 
only a few months ago." 

"Ten years!" Leona exclaimed. "Then he was just sixteen when he did that. Or did he lie to 


us about his age, too?" 

St. Clair shook his head. "No, he'd be twenty-five or twenty-six now." He turned to Richard. 
"How did he come to stay in Metchosin?" 

"After the feast, he asked to be taken on as an exchange student or apprentice. We thought it 
was a good way to share skills and information with other communities," Richard said. "I 
decided not to broach the idea to other settlements until we saw how it worked for us, though I 
did offer to send one of our own young people to Uplands to work in his place." 

Ken leaned forward. "Now we know why his objections to that were so strong." He looked 
at St. Clair. "He said your council was very conservative and suspicious of strangers and that you 
wouldn't take to the idea. But how did he know about the equinox feast?" 

St. Clair shrugged. "I told several people about your invitation, including his father." He 
added, "Yes, we are conservative. We believe it's necessary for survival. And yes, we are 
suspicious of strangers, as you no doubt are yourselves. We were attacked by the Cowichan clan 
eight years ago, the same as you were." 

Richard tried not to let his growing rage show on his face or in his voice. "Why did you 
exile him, rather than jailing or executing him?" 

The muscles in St. Clair's jaw tensed, then relaxed. "Several reasons. We thought maturity 
might have taught him moral sense. We also can't afford the space to house a criminal or the time 
to guard one." His blue eyes were cold and stern. "Execution was out of the question. That would 
have made all of us murderers." 

"But letting him go has meant another life lost," Richard said. 

"That is unfortunate," St. Clair said. "But we all take our chances. Your young man could 
just as easily have been killed by a cougar or a bear." 

Richard clenched his jaw and took a deep breath. Taking a swing at St. Clair wouldn't get 
him anywhere. 

Leona asked, "Who did Erik kill and why?" 

"The first person was his mother," one of the councilors said. 

"Oh, that is horrible!" Leona put her mug down and Richard noticed her hand was 
trembling. "Did he tell you why?" 

St. Clair shook his head. "He never once admitted to murder. He said his mother's death was 
accidental, that she'd unknowingly eaten death cap mushrooms. He also insisted that the 
drowning of his friend, Archer, was an accident, though the person who reported seeing it said 
Erik held Archer's head under the water." 

"Why did the person who reported it wait so long?" Richard asked. 

"She was afraid Erik would kill her, too," St. Clair said. "She was out foraging when she 
heard voices in the bay and saw Erik and Archer standing waist-deep in the water, apparently 
interrupting a swim to have an argument. Lydia was already afraid of Erik because he'd proven 
uncontrollable, so she remained hidden. But she heard him say he'd killed his mother and then 
the other boy threaten to tell the council." 

"Did she see the drowning?" Ken asked. 

"Yes. She said Erik held Archer's head under water until he died." St. Clair sighed. "I wish 
she had told us earlier, but I can understand her fear. She finally came to me because she could 
no longer sleep. Every day she feared someone else would die." 

Leona said, "Does no one know why he killed his mother? We need that answer in order to 
understand what's wrong with him." 

"His father, Miles, has some theories on the subject," St. Clair said, "but I'd rather you talked 


to him in person. I might misremember what he told us." He rose. "Miles is fishing today but 
he'll be home for dinner, and you can see him then. In the meantime, I'll take you on a tour 
around the place and show you what we've been building here." 

He dismissed the other two councilors with a wave of his hand, and they hurried out. "I'd 
also like to discuss the student exchange idea with you, Richard. I believe it has considerable 
merit." 

When Leona rose, along with Ken and Richard, St. Clair said to her, "If you'd like to stay 
here and rest while we talk business, my dear, you're more than welcome." 

Richard suppressed a smile at the indignant look on Leona's face. "If you're doing something 
new and interesting that we can learn from," she said, "then I want to see it." She marched out 
the door ahead of the men, her head up, her back stiff. Richard followed, wishing he could 


applaud. 


Laken looked out the kitchen window of The Croft and saw Brad sitting at the old picnic 
table next to the garden, his bow and arrows within reach. She couldn't see his face, but his 
shoulders slumped as though he was in despair. When she'd been out to the greenhouse earlier to 
pick lettuce and spring onions for a salad, he and Grandpa Fred had been down in the meadow 
checking on a lamb that was off its feed. Maybe the lamb was very sick. 

She decided to take some blackberry wine out to share with him. On the way, she checked 
the solar ovens and estimated that dinner might be a little earlier than usual. The overcast skies 
had cleared by noon and the sun was now beating down on the enclosed patio. She couldn't see 
Wescara's goat meadow, but she knew that's where Dino would be, while Larry sat with his rifle, 
keeping watch. Jim had nagged him into practicing with a bow, so soon he might be sitting with 
that across his lap instead of the rifle. Grandpa Fred was nowhere in sight, which probably meant 
he was in the workshop fixing something or devising some new gadget. Or telling ancient stories 
to Casey and Mutt. 

Laken slid along the bench to sit next to Brad and pushed a goblet of wine toward his hand. 
Not until she'd taken a sip from her own, a rough, crooked product from her first pottery class 
with Peggy Watson, did she look up and see that Brad was crying. Shocked, she put her goblet 
down. Brad was made of iron; he never cried. "Sweetheart, what's wrong?" 

He turned to look at her. Under dark, heavy brows, his hazel eyes were red-rimmed and his 
cheeks were wet. "I'm a fraud. A liar. You're always telling me I'm a good person, but I'm not. 
Other people act like they respect me, too. But not one of you knows what I really am." 

"Why don't you believe me when I say you're good?" She put her small, brown hand on top 
of his big, scarred bronzed hand. "You know I never lie." 

"There are things about me that I've never told anyone." 

That was true. He rarely spoke of what his life had been like before he came to Metchosin, 
but that touch of mystery didn't bother her. She'd fallen in love with him because of who he was, 
and she didn't believe in trying to change people. Or digging into the past he seemed happy to 
leave behind. 

"What brought this mood on?" she asked. "I've never known you to be so hard on yourself." 

He took a gulp of wine. "It's that bastard Erik. Everybody hates him and everybody's out to 
get him. So why not me? I'm just as bad as he is." 


"I don't believe that." But her heart was beating a little faster. What had Brad done? 

"Well, it's true. I murdered my father." He glared at her over the rim of the goblet. "So why 
aren't you running like hell?" 

She clutched his hand in her own. "Because I love you. Whatever you tell me isn't going to 
change that." She mentally crossed her fingers that it would hold true. "Why don't you tell me 
about it and stop beating yourself up?" 

Brad was silent for a long moment. "I'm scared you'll hate me." 

"I could never hate you. I know you too well. We've lived together for eleven years, we have 
two kids, and nothing will ever convince me that you're not a good man." 

More silence. He took another gulp of wine. "Yeah, maybe I should tell you what happened. 
I'm going back a long way, to when Mitzi and I lived in Sooke with our parents." 

"Okay." She hoped nobody would come along and interrupt his story. If that happened, he 
was quite capable of burying it inside himself for another eleven years. 

"When the Devastation hit," he said, "I was eighteen, just out of high school. Mitzi would 
have been ten. I was pretty rough in those days. I'd worked in the woods, as a fisherman with my 
father, and as a handyman. I was horny, selfish and a show-off, but I loved my mother and 
Mitzi." 

"In other words, a typical teenaged boy." 

He looked sideways at her. "Yeah, I guess, but I'm not proud of it." He stared down at his 
hands for a minute, then went on. "But the Devastation changed things. My father had always 
been a prick, but he outdid himself then. When he couldn't get fuel for the fish boat and didn't 
catch any fish, we started to starve. And whatever food we found, he took for himself." 

"What a bastard!" No wonder Brad didn't want to talk about those memories. 

"One day he actually snatched a piece of stale bread out of Mom's hand and that pushed me 
over the edge." Brad's face darkened. "I followed him down to the harbor and onto the boat. I 
might not have done anything even then, but I saw him open a box in the wheelhouse and take 
out an apple. He was hoarding food." 

"And then?" 

"T hauled him out of the wheelhouse and dumped him over the side of the boat." 

Brad's hand was trembling under hers. "Couldn't he swim?" 

"No. He always bragged about that. Said he was so good at handling a boat he'd never need 
to be in the water. Anyway, he hit his head on the boat tied up next to us, so I guess he was 
unconscious when he went under. I grabbed some of the food and got out of there. Went home 
and shared with Mom and Mitzi. I never did tell them where it came from. I never told them 
what I did, either." 

"Didn't anybody see it happen? Your father falling in, I mean?" 

"Nobody was around. One of the other fishermen went down to the dock that afternoon and 
found his body floating in the water. Everybody figured it was an accident. Wouldn't have been 
the first time my father had been drunk on the boat. Anyway, the people we knew were 
struggling just to get through each day and find enough to eat. They weren't interested in asking 
questions." 

Laken fingered the long, ugly scar on his forearm. "Is that when you got this? When you 
pushed him over?" 

Brad shook his head. "No. The old man did that one time when he was drunk, and I lipped 
off at him." 

She moved closer and put her arm around him. "Hon, I know you feel guilty, but I believe 


you did the right thing. If someone was being cruel to Casey and Dino, would you feel guilty if 
you stopped him?" 

"I would if stopping him meant killing him." 

"A lot of people were desperate after the Devastation hit," Laken said. "My mother loathes 
guns, but she shot the man that killed my grandmother when raiders struck at Wescara. You 
killing your father wasn't much different to that." 

"That wasn't all I did," he said. "I stole food for Mom and Mitzi." 

"Brad, name me somebody who didn't steal food in those days!" 

His hand had stopped trembling and he was beginning to look more like his normal self. 
"Well, yeah, okay. What bothers me is that when I wasn't around, Mom wouldn't eat; she'd give 
her share to Mitzi. After she died, I felt bad that I hadn't forced her to eat." 

"You can't force anybody to eat. Your mom was trying to do the best she could for you 
kids." She paused, looking for words that would convince him he didn't have to feel guilty. "One 
thing I learned during the Devastation is that you're not responsible for the decisions that other 
people make. You're only responsible for your own." 

After a moment, Brad rose. "I'm going to get more wine. I need something to ease the 
tension. There's just too much going on, what with hunters out after Erik, and the three who went 
to Uplands and not hearing from any of them yet. And not knowing what the hell is going to 
happen or when." 

"If everything goes right, Dad, Ken and Leona will come back from Uplands tomorrow. 
We'll find out what happened then." Laken sighed. "I wish the hunters would come home. It's 
nerve-wracking, not knowing where Erik is or what he plans to do." 

When Brad came back with the bottle and filled their goblets, she said to him, "Is there any 
more to your story?" 

"Not really. Mitzi and I survived okay. We stole and scrounged and after a few months we 
went on the road and found enough work that we could get food." 

He'd no doubt repeated that comment to himself many times, to ease how he felt about his 
father. "Like a lot of other people were doing. I guess I know the rest of it. You and Mitzi moved 
in with Fred and learned how to raise sheep and built a new earth-sheltered house. And while all 
that was happening, I fell in love with you." 

He took her hand and produced the first smile she'd seen all day. "Remember when we 
trekked to Macaulay Point for chicory plants and seeds?" 

Laken chuckled. "Of course I remember. I'm glad I was taking Queen Anne's lace seeds, or 
I'd have been pregnant before we ever decided to live together." 

"Wouldn't have mattered. I'd have looked after you, no matter what." 

"I know. I've always known that." An idea occurred to her. "Brad, have you ever told Mitzi 
the truth about how your father died?" 

He looked surprised. "No way! I don't want her to know what I did." 

"If I don't hate you for it, then I doubt if she will. She needs to know." 

He shook his head. "It's too big a risk." He rose and stepped over the picnic table bench seat. 
"I'd better get back to work." 

What could she say? Damn stubborn man would just dig his heels in if she tried to push him. 
Laken took the wine goblets and jug back into the house. All she could do was hope that his need 
to confess would take him the distance. 


- 


After a tour of the Uplands settlement and the new work they were doing on the boat 
moorage, St. Clair took them to Miles Jarman's house. On the way, St. Clair said Miles had been 
a successful stockbroker before the Devastation, but after the loss of his old world, then the death 
of his partner and, now, the discovery that his oldest child was a killer, he seemed ready to give 
up on life. Richard had been prepared to dislike the father of a murderer but, when St. Clair 
introduced them, found himself feeling sympathy instead. Miles had sandy blond hair and blue 
eyes, like Erik, but his face was haggard, and he was indecisive in his movements. 

After St. Clair left, Miles invited them in. "I don't like thinking about Erik, but I'll answer 
your questions as best I can. My twins are making something for dinner." 

Inside, they met Miles' other two children, Melba and Martin. Both had dark hair and gray 
eyes. "They look like their mother," Miles said. 

"We had just turned two when the Devastation happened." Melba had a warm smile. "So we 
don't remember what it was like before. But Erik sure does. All he could ever talk about was his 
collection of video games and how awful it was that he couldn't play them anymore." 

So, they'd been twelve when their mother died, Richard thought. That must have been rough 
on them as well as Miles. But kids nowadays grew up fast because of the responsibilities they 
were given and perhaps these two were as resilient as his granddaughter, Casey. 

They sat down to a stew of meat and vegetables and Richard was relieved to get off his feet 
and have a rest. "This is delicious," he said. "Are you using solar stoves?" 

"Most of the time," Martin said. "But when Janie came down to tell us you were here and 
what you wanted, we decided to light a fire instead, just in case the sun didn't cooperate." 

"Thank you!" Leona and Ken said together. Ken added, "Adam St. Clair says firewood is 
getting harder to find. Have you learned how to make stone axes yet? Live trees can be cut down 
with those, though it takes a long time." 

"Oh, that is cool!" Melba exclaimed, her eyes lighting up. "Can you teach us how?" 

Ken smiled. "I don't have the technique down pat myself yet, but we can send someone who 
does." 

"In return," Richard said, "maybe someone here can teach us how to weave fish nets like the 
ones St. Clair was showing off down at the dock." 

The conversation continued through the meal. Afterward, they settled in the living room 
with mugs of dandelion root coffee. 

"I'm sorry we have to ask these questions," Richard said, "but as we told St. Clair, we want 
to understand what Erik did and why he did it so we can decide on his punishment for the murder 
he committed at Metchosin." 

Miles sighed. "I'm sure you've already been told that Erik was a real problem when he didn't 
get his own way. But he could be very charming and persuasive, and most people simply gave in 
to his wishes. I'm guessing that he killed his mother because she punished him for doing 
something stupid and thoughtless and he couldn't charm her out of it." 

"What?" Richard said, leaning forward. 

"He deliberately set fire to an abandoned house. That could have caused extensive damage 
to the settlement if the fire had spread, plus the council was planning to salvage most of the 
materials in it." Miles looked down at his mug of coffee. "But that wasn't the worst thing. He 
shut a dog inside the house before he set the fire." 


Ken slammed his mug down, his normally calm expression twisted with fury. "If I could get 
my hands on him right now, he'd be as dead as that poor damn dog. Why would anyone do that 
to a helpless animal?" 

"I know why,” Melba said. "He'd been teasing the dog and it nipped him. I'd never seen Erik 
so angry. The dog ran away but I guess Erik must have caught it later." 

"How did your mother punish him?" Leona asked. 

"She took away his books on physics and hid them," Martin said. "I can still remember how 
mad he was about that." 

Richard nodded. "So he had an obsession even then with trying to control the trees' electrical 
power. He agreed to be an apprentice, but when it came down to it, he insisted the best use of his 
time was to spend it studying physics and experimenting with trees." 

"Do you think he'd have succeeded in producing usable power?" Miles asked. 

"No," Richard said, "I don't. I'm a biologist and I did many experiments with the trees after 
they changed. I decided long ago we had no choice but to live with them." He shook his head. 
"Being a scientist, though, I felt I couldn't stand in the way of research, so I voted for him doing 
that. A bad mistake on my part." 

"You couldn't have known at the time," Martin said. "Sometimes he'd talk about how having 
power would benefit everybody, but I suspect that all he cared about were his stupid video 
games. He had stacks and stacks of them, hidden in one of the abandoned houses close by." 

Leona spoke up, her tone gentle. "St. Clair told us that your partner's death was caused by 
death cap mushrooms." 

"We've always known it was the mushrooms. What we didn't know was that Erik did it 
deliberately," Miles said. "He surprised us all by coming home with a basket full, peeled and 
ready for cooking, which he said he'd gathered because his mother loved them so much. We let 
her have the lion's share because of that. We were all sick afterward, but she died." 

Richard saw dampness gather in Miles’ eyes. "You said Erik surprised you. Didn't he usually 
go foraging for food?" 

"Not if he could help it," Martin said. "Which pissed the rest of us off big time. He always 
managed to disappear when something needed doing. I quit complaining about it after he beat me 
up. I was four years younger, and he was a lot bigger and meaner." 

"When we asked him afterward what the mushrooms looked like before he peeled them," 
Miles went on, "we knew they were death caps. Erik said he had no idea they were poisonous, 
and we believed him because, of course, he almost never went foraging and never, as far as we 
knew, learned any plant lore." 

"So if he hadn't told his friend about the murder," Richard said, "you'd never have known 
that he actually meant to do it." 

"And if Lydia hadn't told the council she saw it happen." Miles shook his head. "The poor 
woman must have been going through hell with guilt and fear for the last ten years. But she was 
terrified of him, and she knew it was only her word against his. As I told you, he could be very 
persuasive, very smooth. She told me a few weeks ago she was afraid that if he didn't kill her, 
he'd make sure she was exiled from the community." 

Everybody was silent while the twins took the mugs to the kitchen and refilled them. 
Richard tried to imagine how he'd feel if Jimmy, Laken, or Spider had done what Erik had done, 
but he could not believe they would ever do anything so horrible. 

Leona opened the conversation again. "I think Erik must be a psychopath. Such people are 
born often enough. They lack conscience and empathy and go through life taking what they want 


and doing as they please." 

Miles raised his pale face to look at her. "Does that mean he inherited those traits from my 
partner or me? I've spent many a sleepless night over that question." 

And, Richard thought, he's no doubt afraid that those same traits will turn up in Martin and 
Melba. 

Leona shook her head. "No. Scientific research says that psychopathy stems from a specific 
neurological disorder. It's biological in origin and present from birth. So, his condition is not 
your fault. Nor could you have done anything in raising him that would have changed things." 

"Will that make any difference in how you treat him?" Melba asked. 

"I don't see why it would," Richard said. "In pre-Devastation days, he'd have been locked up 
where he couldn't harm anybody. But he presents the same problem for us as he does for you, 
and his mental condition makes no difference to that. We don't have a jail and we don't have 
enough people to guard him twenty-four hours a day, even if anyone was willing to do it." 

"That means you're going to chuck him out, like we did," Martin said, "or execute him." 

"I suppose it does." Richard felt the weight of that decision like a stone dragging at his 
shoulders. "Our community will vote on it, and I have no idea how that is going to turn out, 
except that there'll be a lot of talking and arguing over the next few days, and a lot of mental 
anguish.” 

Miles leaned his head back against his chair and closed his eyes. "Our council makes that 
kind of decision for us." He opened his eyes again. "Sometimes I'm glad not to have the 
responsibility, except when they do something I don't agree with. In this case, I don't know how 
I'd vote. I believe Erik deserves to die, but he is my son." 

Melba reached out and touched Richard's hand. "You have a very difficult choice. But 
whatever you do, I want you to know that it will be all right with us. Erik lost all claim to help or 
sympathy from this clan. Or from his family. He has caused us too much grief to ever hope for 
forgiveness." 


Chapter Twelve 


Skipper woke as dawn spread pale light on the dark-green cedar branches above his head 
and triggered the sleepy murmuring of wakening birds. For a moment, he wondered why he was 
lying on a pile of ferns. Then remembered yesterday's long, futile hours and, once again, cursed 
himself for a fool. He rolled off the ferns and walked away from the campsite to relieve himself. 
The three dogs raised their heads and got to their feet, scenting the air, and waiting for his 
command to pick up the trail again. He held out his hand in the gesture that told them to wait. 
Due to his faulty reasoning, they had another long day ahead of them. 

Because Erik had escaped late Friday afternoon, he would have had, at most, six hours of 
daylight in which to travel. Skipper had talked it over with Aaron and Aldo and they'd agreed a 
six-hour lead was nothing to worry about. Erik had apparently done nothing at Metchosin except 
read and would therefore have little physical stamina. It also seemed unlikely that he was savvy 
enough to survive in the wild. Spider said he'd told her he never went hunting, which meant he 
might not know how to use a weapon either. Skipper decided it made better sense to begin the 
hunt with both men and dogs fresh, so they'd left at first light yesterday, carrying enough food 
for two days. He'd been confident of finding Erik by nightfall, but here they were, beginning the 
second day, still empty-handed. 

When Skipper returned to the camp, the first low rays of the sun were just beginning to filter 
through the trees, giving the trunks a warm, reddish glow. Aldo, his younger brother, and Aaron 
Dawes were awake and pulling food out of their packs. He fed the dogs their ration of cooked 
meat and talked to them with affection in his voice. They obeyed him but they were still a little 
uneasy, accustomed much more to his father's voice than to his. 

Aldo looked up from his breakfast of hard-boiled eggs and tomatoes. "The guys should have 
come back from Uplands yesterday. I wonder what they said when they found out Erik got 
loose." 

"I don't want to know." Skipper took a sandwich of cold meat from his own pack. 

"You sure we're on the right track?" Aaron asked. 

"We need to trust the dogs." Skipper brushed a couple of cedar needles off his pate. "They 
still have the scent." He carried a shirt of Erik's that April had found in her storage shed, in his 
pack. He would let the dogs sniff it again before they set off. 

"Why would he head north, though?" Aldo asked. "I thought he'd head east for Uplands. 
That's his home." 

"There must be some reason he can't go back," Aaron said. "Myself, I thought he'd head for 
Sooke and the west coast of the island. Nobody there would know who he is." 

Skipper tried to control his impatience. They'd already hashed this out last night. Erik 
wouldn't go to Sooke because Pete Simpson knew him by sight and knew he'd killed Terry. Pete 
was a fighter and, if he saw Erik, he'd go after him. Erik wouldn't stand a chance against Pete in 
spite of being twenty years younger. Of course, if he bypassed Sooke, he might reach the west 
coast. And might survive in a settlement there, if any existed. "We have to trust the dogs," he 
repeated. "We know he came this way because they're still following his scent." 

They'd lost a lot of time yesterday. Traveling from Wescara to the deserted, crumbling town 
of Mill Bay should have taken only eight or nine hours, even with stops for food and rest, but 
they'd been on the trail almost fourteen hours by his reckoning and the light was fading when 
they set up camp in this grove of cedars. Erik knew he was being followed, or knew enough to 


take precautions, because he'd waded up Goldstream River for a couple of kilometers before he 
found his way back to the remains of the highway over Malahat Mountain. They'd ranged up and 
down both sides of the river with the dogs for hours before they found the scent again. The sole 
consolation was that if they found it tough clambering through thick forest, so must Erik. 

"Come on," Skipper said. "We'll bag him today." He shrugged into his pack and picked up 
his bow. He was glad he'd talked Spider out of coming with them. This hunt would have been 
tough on her physically and emotionally. He didn't know what she was feeling, though he 
recognized her desperate desire to work off her guilt feelings by hunting Erik. He was sure now 
that she had been infatuated with Erik merely because he was new and different and that her 
decision to partner the man was based on that. If she had come to understand this, her guilt 
would be twice as strong, because it meant her foolish, blind trust had caused Terry's death. 

Skipper tripped over an exposed tree root and cursed. Maybe his mind was tripping him up, 
too. He was only guessing what Spider felt. They hadn't had time for a serious conversation since 
Terry's death. 

"The bastard could still be six hours ahead of us," Aaron said, running a hand over his dark 
brush cut. 

"But not more than that." Skipper whistled to the dogs and let them sniff again at Erik's shirt. 
"Nobody can travel through the forest at night. I tried it when I was a kid and couldn't see my 
hand in front of my face. The trees are so thick they block starlight and even bright moonlight. If 
the sky is overcast, all you can do is sit down and wait for dawn." 

The dogs picked up the trail where they'd left it the night before and led the hunters north up 
a long slope. Broken pavement, remnants of the old highway, littered the path through the trees. 
The trail the dogs were following did not deviate from this path, so Erik must have assumed his 
ploy of wading the Goldstream had worked. So much the better, Skipper thought. If he believes 
he's free and clear, he won't be expecting us. 

"When we catch him, I want to beat the shit out of him," Aldo said. 

"You're not the only one," Aaron said. "It won't teach him anything, though." 

"Maybe not," Aldo said, "but it would make me feel better." 

"Me, too." Skipper was about to say more, but he saw that the dogs were getting excited, 
looking back at him for permission to chase. "Go!" he shouted to them, "Go!" 

The dogs took off through the trees, the men running to try and keep up. Five minutes later 
they emerged into a small clearing where a granite shelf had prevented new trees from growing. 

But it wasn't Erik's scent that had excited the dogs. It was blood. In the center of the clearing 
the small body of a man lay crumpled on the ground. He wore a ragged red and blue wool plaid 
shirt and faded jeans. His gray hair, mustache and beard were shaggy, his weathered face 
wrinkled with age. To one side lay a battered straw hat. 

Skipper forced himself to look at the man's throat, which was slit from ear to ear. His 
breakfast threatened to come back up and he swallowed. He turned to look at his companions. 
Aldo's face was white; Aaron's looked like death. They were, like him, too shocked even to 
curse. The dogs ranged around the edge of the clearing, trying to pick up Erik's scent. 

"I can smell something besides blood," Skipper said. He bent and touched the old man's 
hand. "Still warm. See the white horse hairs on his jeans? That's what I can smell. A horse." 

"If that bastard killed him for his horse, I won't just beat him up, I'll strangle him." Aaron's 
voice was calm, but his face was tense with fury. 

"I won't stop you." Skipper saw a small pack half under the old man's leg and pulled it out. 
Inside he found little wood carvings of animals and birds, the kind of thing Skipper liked to do 


himself. They were delicate, suggestive of the subjects rather than accurate portrayals. "This guy 
was an artist," he said. "Look at them." 

The other two glanced at the carvings and nodded. "Yeah," Aldo said, "they're great. But 
let's get going. He can't be that far ahead of us, and the horse won't be able to travel any faster 
than a man on foot." 

"There's horsehair caught on this bush over here," Aaron said. "And the bush has been 
smashed or kicked. I'd guess the horse went nuts over the smell of blood and tried to get away." 

Skipper called the dogs and let them smell the bush and the horse hairs caught in it. "I hope 
this will do it." 

"Here's a soft spot in the ground and a hoof print," Aaron called. "That ought to give them 
enough scent." 

The dogs headed eagerly up the old highway, noses to the ground, dodging around trees as 
they went, and Skipper called, "Easy! Easy!" He said to Aldo and Aaron, "We need to be careful. 
Erik's got a knife, and I don't want to lose a dog to him. Or one of us." 

Skipper added the old man's pack to his own load. They would come back this way, after 
they caught Erik, and bury the body. He'd make Erik dig the grave with his fingers, he thought, 
with grim satisfaction. Except it would take too damn long. The people at home were waiting 
and worrying. He wondered what Spider was thinking and wished he could hold her. He set a 
fast walking pace and followed the dogs. 

About midmorning, they broke out of the trees and stood on the banks of a stream. Skipper 
signaled the dogs to wait. "This must be the Cowichan River," he said. "I've never been any 
farther north than Mill Bay until today. Dad and I always turned back there, so as to stay out of 
the Cowichan territory." 

"I wonder if they're still belligerent." Aldo sounded nervous. 

"I don't know," Skipper said, "but everything has been quiet for the last eight years so I kind 
of doubt it. The raiders all died, one way or another, which must have left their settlement with 
mostly kids and old people to run things." 

The dogs had found the highway bridge, off to the left, and were restless, nosing around the 
approach. The bridge appeared to be in good condition. They kept looking back at Skipper, 
waiting for his signal. 

"By now some of those kids will be adults," Aaron said, "and maybe of a mind to take 
revenge for the death of their raiding party." 

"I guess we'll find out," Skipper said. "From the way the dogs are acting, it looks like Erik 
rode across that bridge, and for sure it will lead into the settlement." 

He moved to the bridge and rested his hand on a steel support, peering across the river and 
into the trees on the far side, trying to see what was hidden behind them. 

"Hi!" 

The voice startled him, and he nearly lost his footing. He looked down and saw a woman 
sitting on a rock under a willow beside the fast-flowing, shallow stream and holding a fishing 
rod. She appeared to be in her seventies, and was lean and brown, with gray hair in a braid. She 
was also smiling, which was encouraging. Aaron and Aldo moved from the trees to stand beside 
him. 

"You boys looking for something?" 

"An outlaw," Skipper said. "Somebody who murdered one of our young men." 

The woman put down her fishing rod. "Where are you from?" 

"Metchosin." She would know that name. A couple of months after the Cowichan raiders 


had been buried, a young boy, maybe twelve or thirteen, had ridden in, asking about them. Larry 
had told him about the raid and how many had died before what was left of the group retreated. 
Metchosin had given the boy food and shelter for a night before he rode on to get the stories 
from other settlements. 

"Ha," she said. "You murdered some of our young men a few years back." 

"Killing in self-defense isn't murder," Aaron said. 

She nodded. "You're right. It isn't. And the world is better off without those young hotheads 
who wanted to conquer all of it. Sure left us short of working hands, though." She hauled in her 
line and coiled it beside the rod. 

"We think the murderer is riding a white horse," Skipper said. 

"Long ago, when there were movies," the woman said, "the hero always rode a white horse. 
Maybe more things have changed than I thought." She climbed the bank to stand before them. 
"What does this murderer look like?" 

Skipper described Erik's blond hair with its tight curls and his bright blue eyes. "He's about 
mid-twenties. He came from Uplands for the spring feast and lived with us as an apprentice for 
three months. His name is Erik." 

"This young man who was killed — did he do Erik any harm?" 

"I guess Erik believes that," Aaron said. "But the rest of us don't. Everybody loved Terry." 

The woman looked at the dogs. They were sitting on their haunches now, tongues lolling 
out, but poised to move at the slightest signal from Skipper. "What makes you think this 
murderer is riding a white horse?" 

"Just this side of Mill Bay we found a body, still warm. An old man, with his throat cut." 
Skipper described him and the white horse hairs they'd found, as well as the hoof print. He pulled 
the old man's pack off his back and handed it to her. "This was beside the body." 

She opened the pack and took out the top carving. "He was bringing us some new ones, to 
trade for food." 

Skipper caught his breath. "You know the man who did these?" 

She nodded, her face somber. "We called him Blackjack, because that's the game he liked to 
play when he came to visit and trade his carvings." She handed the pack back to Skipper. "Keep 
these, if you like them. Blackjack was a fisherman and a loner long before the Devastation. And 
yes, he rode an old white mare called Silver." 

"Where did he live?" Aldo asked. "Did he have other animals that need looking after?" 

The woman shook her head. "We always told him he should have a dog for company, but he 
wouldn't. He has an old shack on Finlayson Arm, some way south of Mill Bay. You'd never find 
the place on your own, but I know where it is. A couple of us will go sort things out, if there's 
anything to be sorted." 

"When we catch Erik," Skipper said, "I figure we'll make him dig a grave for the old boy." 

She stepped onto the bridge and turned to stare at him. "What makes you think you're going 
to catch him?" 

"We won't quit until we do." But her words made him nervous. Would this clan hide and 
protect Erik because he was a young, strong man, good for working, good for fathering children? 
He'd sweet-talked Richard and Larry into accepting him as a student and sweet-talked Spider 
into partnering him. No doubt he could be persuasive when he wanted to be. He might tell these 
people that he'd seen someone else in the forest, even that he'd seen that someone kill Blackjack. 
If they believed Erik, it meant an impossible situation for his hunters and himself. 

The woman took another step across the bridge, then turned to look at him. "You'd better 


come with me. My name is Jan, by the way. I'll make sure you have a decent meal before you go 


on your way." 


It was mid-afternoon when Sunny, yanking weeds out of the vegetable garden in an attempt 
to forget the fear that ate at her, looked up to see Richard, Leona and Ken walk past the goat pen. 
Spider was fifty meters behind, hurrying to catch up. Sunny dropped her weed basket and hurried 
up the path to greet them. "I'm so glad you're home. Why didn't you come home yesterday? 
Where were you? Why did you need an extra day?" 

Richard held her tight and kissed the top of her head. Leona said, "We intended to return 
yesterday, but Uplands is doing some innovative stuff and we wanted to have a close look at it." 

"We also wanted to spend more time with Erik's family," Richard said. "They're good 
people." 

Spider scowled. She obviously wasn't prepared to believe that could be true. 

Sunny was silent for a moment. "I guess I shouldn't be surprised at that, but I am." She 
turned toward the house. "Come in and rest. You must be tired after that long trek. Mayanne and 
I will make some tea. And Larry baked fresh scones this morning." 

"We have news," Richard said. "When we came past The Croft, we saw Brad in the sheep 
field and asked him to bring Laken so we could tell all the family at once. Fred went down to the 
cove to fetch Jim and Mitzi. Where's Larry?" 

"On the patio out front, watching Dino and the goats in the meadow." She paused and turned 
toward him. "I have news, too. And it's not good." 

Richard looked at her face, then grabbed her arm. "What? What?" 

"Erik escaped Friday afternoon, the day you left for Uplands." She waved a hand at Spider. 
"That's why your daughter was on guard duty when you came back." 

The three travelers looked stunned. "Escaped?" Ken's voice was harsh. "How?" 

"We don't know for sure." Sunny preceded them into the house and down the hall a few 
steps to the living room. "He opened the door with a kitchen knife, which someone who took 
food to him must have left behind. And we can only assume that whoever tied him up the last 
time didn't do it right." 

Richard and Leona slumped into chairs. Ken paced, his face angry, his hands clenched. 
"Who would have been so careless?" 

"We don't know, Ken," Sunny said. "We were all taking turns at feeding him. The thing is, 
he's gone. Skipper, Aldo and Aaron are tracking him with your dogs." 

Ken sat down, his back stiff. "My two sons and my dogs, out tangling with that son of a 
bitch. And they're not back yet. Damn! I should have been here. We should have come back 
yesterday.” 

"You couldn't have got here in time." Sunny tried to make her voice soothing. "The hunters 
left at first light." 

"I wanted to go with them!" Spider burst out. "But Skipper wouldn't let me." 

"You said Dino was with the goats," Richard said. "Where's Casey?" 

"With Mutt, at The Croft." Sunny told them how Erik had tried to use Casey as a hostage 
and let her go when Mutt bit him. "He kicked the pup hard. Laken says his ribs are cracked. 
Casey is nursing him and won't leave him." 


"Who's going to guard Casey if Brad and Laken are here?" Richard demanded. 

"They'll wait until Fred comes back from the cove. He'll stay with her." 

Sunny hurried into the kitchen to help Mayanne prepare tea. During the day, a kettle of 
water always sat in one of the solar ovens, so it didn't take long. By the time trays with tea, 
mugs, honey, and goat milk were prepared, everyone else had arrived. 

"Bring chairs out to the patio, so Larry can hear what's going on," Sunny said. "He can't 
leave Dino on his own, not with Erik still on the loose." 

"So what did you find out at Uplands?" Jim asked, perching on the edge of a concrete 
planter. Little Mavra sat at Mitzi's feet, playing with a battered old doll that had belonged to 
Laken when she was small. 

Richard said, "In a nutshell, ten years ago Erik murdered two people at Uplands. However, 
they didn't find out about it until this spring. Their solution was to exile him." 

Sunny stared at the scone in her fingers, not sure after all that she wanted to eat it. "I'm 
shocked. But not surprised." 

"You'll be even more shocked when I tell you that one of the people he killed was his own 
mother." 

A chorus of gasps met this statement. Sunny looked at Spider. Her daughter's face was pale, 
her expression stunned. Mayanne's expression was grim. 

When the murmurs died down, Richard related all the details as he'd learned them. "I was 
prepared for a dysfunctional family," he went on, "but his father and siblings are intelligent, 
reasonable people. They're suffering grief over Erik's mother and shock over what he did, but 
they struck me as people who will get on with their lives." 

"Why did it take ten years to discover these murders?" Brad asked. 

"Erik managed to pass them off as accidental," Richard said. "Mushroom poisoning in the 
case of his mother and drowning in the case of his young friend. But a woman named Lydia 
actually saw him hold Archer's head under water until he died. She was terrified of Erik and said 
nothing, fearing that Erik would have no trouble convincing the council that she was lying. The 
council might then have dropped the matter and, if they did, Lydia knew she'd be next to have an 
‘accident.’ So, she kept quiet until she couldn't stand it anymore." 

Sunny held her mug of tea close, grateful for the warmth. She felt chilled, in spite of the 
afternoon sun beating down on the patio. 

"There's got to be something wrong with the boy," Larry said. 

"I'm sure he's a psychopath," Leona said. "It's the only explanation that makes any sense." 
She repeated what she'd learned about Erik's attitudes as he was growing up. "That isn't a 
condition that can be cured. A shorthand way of describing the problem is to say he has no 
empathy genes, though that's not really accurate. He'll never care about anyone except himself, 
and he'll feel no guilt about killing anybody who gets in his way." 

"So what are we going to do with him?" Jim said. 

Sunny looked at her son, startled by his face. It seemed to have aged ten years in the last ten 
minutes. She'd never known him to be without a smile or a joke, and he was always ready to 
tease. Now he looked as if he was carrying a heavy burden. Well, so are we all, she thought. 
None of this will be easy. 

Mitzi said, "We could castrate him, for a start. Without any pain killer. If some of you hold 
him down, I'd be glad to do it." 

Sunny winced. She was surprised at the brutality of the suggestion. Mitzi was usually easy- 
going and cheerful. But it was also true that the animal castrations she performed didn't seem to 


bother her at all. 

Larry said, "We have to execute him." 

"Couldn't we put him in a prison?" Sunny knew what the answer would be even as she asked 
the question, but she couldn't help hoping there would be no more death. 

"What for?” Larry, too, looked old and tired. "Just to have him escape again and kill 
someone else? Exile isn't the answer, either." He glanced at Richard. "What made Uplands 
council decide that it was?" 

"They had two reasons," Richard said. "St. Clair said that executing him would make them 
murderers as well. And they thought Erik might have learned some moral sense in the years 
since the deaths." 

Larry snorted. "Those aren't reasons. Those are excuses." 

"And because they exiled him," Spider said in a quavery voice, "Terry died." 

"Yes," Leona said. "When St. Clair gave those so-called reasons, I thought Richard was 
going to punch him out." 

"What if Skipper doesn't find him?" Mitzi asked. 

"Skipper will find him," Ken said. "If he doesn't, I will. We have to find him, or nobody will 
be safe." 

For a few moments, only the clinking of mugs broke the silence. Sunny said, "Did you talk 
about it with Erik's family?" 

Richard said, "We told them it would have to be exile or execution. They said that whatever 
we decided was acceptable, that Erik has no claim on them." 

"What was their opinion of their council's actions? Or lack of action, rather." Laken licked 
scone crumbs off her fingers. Sunny watched her elder daughter in admiration. No matter what 
happened, Laken remained calm and capable. But she'd been like that ever since going on a 
vision quest when she was sixteen, soon after the Devastation. Maybe I should have gone on one, 
too, Sunny thought. 

"They didn't say," Richard replied, "but I could see that all three of them realize the 
principles of democracy and justice are not always easy to apply. Uplands will be a friendlier 
place, I think, when the old guard dies out and people like Miles and his kids take over." 

More silence. Then Mayanne asked, "Did you talk to the woman who saw Erik drown his 
friend?" 

"Yes," Leona said. "That's another reason why we stayed there yesterday. It took courage for 
her to talk to the Uplands council and she is still terrified that Erik might come back and kill her. 
She's also feeling guilty that she didn't tell anyone earlier, then maybe Terry wouldn't have died." 

"I wouldn't want to be her," Mayanne said, shuddering. 

Richard put his tea mug on the tray. "The meeting to vote on Erik's fate is Thursday. We 
have three clear days to talk it out with everybody. I'll have to go to all the families and tell what 
we learned in Uplands." 

"That's if we catch him by Thursday," Ken said. 

"If we don't," Larry said, "it won't matter. We will have made the decision and we'll carry it 
out when we do catch him." 

"Should we send another hunting party out to track the trackers?" Larry turned his head 
away before anyone answered, resettling his rifle across his lap as he glanced at Dino and the 
goat herd. 

"I trust Skipper's judgment," Ken said, "and I trust the dogs. I hope he took the most 
experienced ones. Let's give them another day or two." 


"The trail will get cold," Laken said. 

"Not that cold, not for good tracking dogs." Ken rose. "Thanks for the tea. I'm going home. 
Sara will have her hands full looking after the garden and all our birds by herself." 

Jim, Mitzi, and Mavra left, followed by Brad and Laken. Leona and Mayanne fetched towels 
and headed down across the meadow to swim at Split Beach. All were carrying weapons. Spider 
picked up her bow and went back to patrolling the borders of Wescara. At last, only Richard 
remained, his chair tipped back against the planter, and Larry, facing in the other direction as he 
kept an eye on Dino. 

"I should have been here," Richard said. "I should have been checking on Erik's bonds, 
making sure no weapons were left within his reach." 

"Richard," Sunny said, "you can't take responsibility for everything. We had plenty of 
people here to do those things." 

"But they didn't." 

"None of us are used to tying people up and keeping them imprisoned. And everyone makes 
mistakes." She reached out and touched his knee. "You're still feeling guilty because you cast the 
deciding vote to let Erik stay here." 

He looked down at his hands, lying in his lap. "Yeah, I guess." 

"Don't beat yourself up, Richard." Larry had turned his head to look at them. "All of us had 
motives for voting as we did, but none of them are important now. We did the best we could at 
the time, not knowing that Erik was a liar and a murderer." 

"No, we didn't allow for a wild card like Erik." Richard's voice was shaky. "How can we 
guard against people like him?" 

Larry shrugged. "I don't know. How do we guard against tsunamis and lightning strikes?" 


£ 


Casey sat in the shade of the workshop with Mutt lying beside her on an old mat, mulling 
over the news from Uplands. Her parents had brought Uncle Jim and Aunt Mitzi and little Mavra 
home with them, and they were all inside, getting supper ready. When Mom came out to pick 
some lettuce and green onions, she'd told Casey the whole story. 

It was amazing what Erik had done. But also not amazing. If he could kick an innocent, 
helpless puppy in the ribs, he was capable of doing every bad thing in the world. If she was 
older, and had her grown-up bow, she'd be out hunting him, too. 

She had just got to the point in her imagined story where she was standing with her foot on 
Erik's throat, an arrow nocked and ready, and him pleading for mercy, when her father and Aunt 
Mitzi came out and went over to the picnic table. She thought about calling to them, but 
something in her father's face made her withdraw into the shelter of the blackberry vines that 
grew around the workshop. She'd find out what they had to say before she reminded them that 
she was here. 

Mitzi put her mug down on the table, glancing at the blackberry thicket as she did so. "That 
thing is covered in blooms. You're going to have a big crop this year." 

"T'll see you get some," Brad said. "Listen, I have to tell you something that happened during 
the Devastation. Laken says you need to know, and I guess it's time I came clean. I just hope you 
don't think worse of me than I've thought of myself for the last twenty years." 

Casey leaned forward to peer through the leaves, tense with anticipation. Her dad hardly 


ever mentioned what he'd seen or done in the Devastation. Secrets were so interesting. 

She found it hard to believe her ears when he told Mitzi why he hated his father and how 
he'd pushed him off a boat and let him drown. He was wonderful, way braver than she'd ever 
thought! She'd have done exactly the same thing. 

Then Mitzi was screaming. Casey's mouth fell open as her aunt stood there pounding her 
fists on Brad's chest. "You bastard! Why didn't you ever tell me? He always said he wasn't afraid 
of the sea, that he knew how to take care of himself. I couldn't believe he actually drowned; I 
couldn't understand how it happened. I thought the sea was malevolent and cruel. I've never 
trusted it since." 

Brad grabbed his sister's hands and held them. "I'm sorry, I'm sorry. I didn't know." 

She collapsed against his chest, crying, and he held her, soothing her back with one hand. In 
a moment she stopped and reached into her pocket for a handkerchief. After she wiped her eyes 
and blew her nose, she said, "All right, I'm glad you killed him. He was always mean. But I wish 
you'd told me a lot sooner. Like twenty years ago." 

Brad let her go and picked up his mug. "Keeping secrets must run in our family. You've 
never said a word about that horse on the Mitchell farm stepping on your hand and breaking two 
of your fingers. And that was nineteen years ago." 

"I didn't want to be a wimp." She paused. "How do you know what happened?" 

"The horse had a bad reputation and I figured it out eventually. Too late to get your fingers 
straightened out, though." 

They walked back to the house and disappeared inside. Casey blew out a breath and sank 
back against the wall of the workshop. This was almost too much excitement for one day. Should 
she tell Dino the secret? 

No, Dad might not want Dino to know. Her either, but it was too late now. She could make a 
story out of it, change the details, tell it as if she'd made it up out of her own head. But that 
wouldn't be as much fun as telling the real story and watching Dino's face. 

Casey drew her knees up and rested her arms on them. No, she wouldn't tell Dino. Not for a 
long time. And maybe soon Dad would tell them both his story. She hoped he would tell them 
together, so she could watch Dino's expression. 


? 


Skipper called the dogs to heel and followed Jan across the bridge into the main settlement. 
She dropped back to walk beside him. "There are a few loners scattered around," she said. "Some 
around Maple Bay and Sansum Narrows, a couple up in the hills. But we all help each other." 

It was apparent they needed more help than they were getting. Some of the houses looked to 
be in bad shape, though the gardens were well tended. Skipper wondered if the clan was 
desperate enough to try keeping Erik. Searching the settlement would be impossible unless they 
gave permission and they wouldn't, if they wanted to keep him. 

Skipper chewed on his bottom lip. He had no intention of allowing his group to start a fight 
with these people; they'd be badly outnumbered. But, more important, it would be stupid to let 
anybody be hurt or killed over a worthless bastard like Erik. All he could do was try to convince 
them that Erik was too dangerous to fool with. But there was another possibility, too. They might 
have let Erik ride on northward, in which case every moment spent here was wasted. 

Jan led them into another broken, tree-filled street and stopped in front of a small house that 


needed paint but otherwise looked solid and sturdy. 

"Is that straw bale?" Aaron asked. 

"Yes," Jan said. "It was built before the world fell apart and I'm sure it will survive any 
disaster except an earthquake." 

"That's what mine is, too," Aaron said. "According to what I read, they can last up to five 
hundred years." 

"It was a good structure for this particular area," Jan said, "because of all the farmers who 
grew grain. But we can't build them now because we no longer have any way of making 
compressed straw bales. We don't have any hills so we can't build a house into a slope, and what 
with drainage off the mountains and seepage from the river, we decided it wasn't a good idea to 
try underground construction. I guess everybody knows by now that you need thermal mass and 
good insulation to keep a house warm. So what we've done with most of our houses is double the 
thickness of walls with stones or clay bricks." 

"Metchosin has done some berming, where earth is available, but wood works well, too," 
Aaron said. "We've been taking unoccupied buildings apart and using some of the lumber that 
way." 

"We do that, too, but it takes time that we can't always afford when we're growing or 
hunting for food." She opened the door for them. "The dogs can come in if you want." 

"No, they won't roam," Skipper said. He took off his pack and gave the dogs the last of the 
meat he'd packed for them. If they had to hunt for food for the dogs, as well as themselves, they'd 
lose another few hours. This conversation about building passive solar houses was okay and 
maybe it would help in building a friendly relationship with the Cowichan clan, but it was 
keeping him from what the most important thing was, getting his hands on Erik. "It's good of you 
to offer us a meal, Jan, but if Erik rode on through here, we need to get on his trail." 

She smiled. "You're very impatient. Why in such a hurry?" 

Damn the woman! "Isn't it obvious? He killed one of our people and it's almost certain he 
killed the old man you call Blackjack. If we don't catch him, what's to stop him killing somebody 
else?" 

"You're right." Nevertheless, she led them into the kitchen and, while she cut bread and 
made sandwiches of cold cooked salmon, insisted they tell her their names and what life was like 
in the Metchosin clan. 

Skipper seethed inwardly, but kept his expression serene. Aaron and Aldo seemed quite 
relaxed and chatted with Jan while they ate. 

When they were finished, Jan said, "All right, I've kept you in suspense long enough. Come 
with me." They followed her out the back door, to a padlocked shed. She unlocked it, opened the 
door. and stood back so Skipper could look inside. 

His jaw dropped at what he saw. Erik was sprawled face up on a pile of gunny sacks, quite 
still, his eyes closed. 

"Is he dead?" Skipper demanded. 

"No," Jan said. "He's in an opium coma." 

Anger and relief fought for control of Skipper's tongue. "Why didn't you say?" 

"Sorry about that," she said. "Well, no, I'm not sorry. I don't often get a chance to talk to 
someone outside the clan and I wanted to make the most of the opportunity." 

Skipper shook his head, the anger dissipating. He understood that desire for variety, for 
stimulation. "Yeah, okay. How come you drugged him?" 

"When he rode in on the white mare," she said, "I was sure something awful had happened 


to Blackjack. Silver was his companion in everything but fishing and he's been riding her into 
this village for more than twenty years. So, I asked this man where he got the horse and he said 
he'd traded for her down in Colwood." She rubbed a hand across her forehead. "I knew he was 
lying." 

Aaron asked, "How did you get him to take opium?" 

"[ invited him for a meal and put some in his food, and more in some sweet tea. When he 
passed out, I checked the mare and found blood on her. She was also nervous and sweating. I'd 
never seen her that way before, so then I was almost positive your Erik had killed Blackjack." 

"You must have had help getting him out here," Aldo said. 

Jan nodded. "Of course I did. I rounded up half a dozen people and, though you can't see 
them, they've been watching the shed and watching you since you crossed the bridge. Once you 
told me about him killing somebody in your village, I had no doubt that he'd killed Blackjack. 
That made me wish I'd given him a bigger dose. I was fond of Blackjack." She glanced at Erik's 
body and shrugged. "He might die anyway. Some people don't tolerate opium too well." 

"That would make things easier." Skipper said. "But the man he killed was my best buddy 
and I was kind of looking forward to making him suffer for it. I guess if the opium doesn't kill 
him, we've got to lug him back to Metchosin and get everybody to agree he should be executed." 

"I don't see why anybody would object," Jan said. "He's a disease. He has to be eliminated 
for the safety of the clans." 

"For their comfort, too," said Aaron. "Nobody in our settlement has been sleeping well, 
knowing he was on the loose." 

Jan nodded. "I gave him the opium because one of us might have got hurt trying to subdue 
him physically. If it turned out he wasn't guilty of wrongdoing, I'd have apologized for the 
inconvenience and sent him on his way." She patted Skipper on the arm. "You boys can stay 
overnight if you want. Lots of people would be glad of a chance to talk to you." 

"I wish we could," Skipper said, "but we've been gone longer than I planned and the folks at 
home will be worried. If we get moving now, we can be back by dusk." He saw the 
disappointment in her face. "But I'll make you a promise. We'll come for a visit before the fall 
rains start. How's that?" 

"That will do fine," she said. "And listen; don't worry about Blackjack's body. We'll take 
care of it.” 

"Thanks," Skipper said. "I'd enjoy watching Erik dig a grave with his fingers, but it would 
delay us too long." Now that the hunt was over, he couldn't wait to get back home. 

"It would delay you a couple of days at least," Jan said. "He won't be in any shape to do 
anything when he wakes up because he'll be very sick. If he wakes up." She turned away from 
the shed and called, "Jerry! Come over here." A blond boy of about fifteen emerged from behind 
an old weeping willow. "Jerry, go fetch Silver." 

"Don't you want to keep the mare?" Skipper asked. 

"No, we've got four horses, scattered about in different places where there's grass, and that's 
enough. Anyway, I don't want the reminder." Jan slapped him on the arm. "She's too old to do 
much heavy work, but she'll make good dog food when her time comes." 

In a few moments Jerry came back, leading Silver. She rolled her eyes at the dogs, but a few 
words from Jan calmed her down. More people came out from hiding places among the trees 
and, in spite of the mare getting skittish as soon as she smelled him, they soon had Erik slung 
across her back, his hands and feet tied together under her belly. 

Ten minutes later, three men, three dogs and a laden horse crossed the bridge and headed 


south. Walking with them were Jan, Jerry and an old man named Bert, carrying the tools they'd 
need to bury Blackjack. Skipper, striding along behind the mare so he could keep an eye on Erik, 
wondered what the rest of the day might bring. If Erik died, they had to decide whether to bury 
him, or take his body back to Metchosin so everyone could see for themselves that he was dead. 
If he didn't die, Skipper thought grimly, he'd have to be executed. 

If the clan didn't vote for execution, of course, he would have to be shot while escaping. 


Chapter Thirteen 


Spider stood on the patio at Wescara for a moment, listening, but could hear only seagulls 
calling. The sun was sliding down behind the trees to the west, but would not set for another half 
hour. She headed up the path toward the barns again, her bow bouncing a little against her 
shoulders. She'd make one more round of the property before she let her father take over guard 
duty. 

Most of the goats were lying down in the pen, but the kids still had enough energy to chase 
each other and leap straight up in the air as if they had springs in their feet. Murphy, the donkey, 
came over to the fence, making little grumbling noises in his throat. Spider pulled a dried apple, 
the treat he was looking for, out of her pocket and gave it to him. She leaned against the fence for 
a few moments. The hens were drifting toward the barn, getting ready to roost, but they stopped 
now and then to peck at flying insects. Their soft clucking would have been soothing at any other 
time. How could the world look and sound so normal, so good, when Erik was still alive and 
free? 

Guilt wracked her, but fury was almost as strong. Before they'd had sex on the beach, Erik 
had spoken of his mother's death in a way that made her believe he'd loved his mother and 
missed her. She'd felt sorry for him, even protective. And he'd lied with every word, with every 
breath. He'd actually killed his own mother, and didn't care. His gift of salmonberries hadn't been 
a gift, just a means to ingratiate himself with her and her family. He knew what people wanted to 
hear and believe. She'd never imagined she could wish death on anyone, but she did now. 

Worry was another emotion tearing at her body and mind. Where was Skipper? Was he all 
right? Would he and his hunters ever come back? Would fear of Erik haunt the settlement 
forever? 

Spider gave Murphy an absent-minded pat on his nose and started walking through the 
scattered trees toward the gate. After a few paces, she thought she heard something like footsteps 
and stopped, holding her breath, to listen for direction and scan the path before and behind her. 

Then they walked out of the trees. Skipper in front, Aldo behind him, leading a strange 
white horse. Aaron brought up the rear. 

Later, she could not remember whether she walked or ran the fifty meters that separated her 
from Skipper, only how good it felt to have his arms around her, how wonderful it was that he 
smelled of sweat and cedar and horse. 

It wasn't until they stepped apart that Spider saw the burden the white horse carried. Erik 
was slung under the mare's belly, his feet and hands tied together across her back. His eyes 
glared but he was silent. His mouth was stuffed with cloth. 

She looked at Skipper and he read her question without her needing to put it into words. "He 
wouldn't shut up and I got sick of listening to the filth coming out of his mouth." 

"Are you going to put him back in the root cellar?" 

"There's no other place that will work." 

She turned and walked with him as the entourage made its way past the goat pen and barns 
and down the slope to the root cellar. There, she watched the men take Erik from the horse, then 
tie his hands behind his back and push him into the root cellar. 

After he barred the door, Skipper said, "It doesn't stink anymore." 

"Mayanne and I cleaned it out." 

He nodded. "It'll have to be done again. But I guess that's a small price to pay so we can see 


justice done." He turned to the other two. "Aldo, put the mare in the barn here and give her some 
grain. We can decide later where she's going to live." 

Aaron grinned. "Maybe she'll decide. It sure won't be where she can smell Erik." 

Skipper saw the new question in her eyes. "She belonged to an old hermit. Erik killed the 
man to get her." 

That news shocked her speechless. Leona was right about him being a psychopath. He didn't 
care who he hurt as long as he got what he wanted. 

"T'll head on home," Aaron said, "but first I'll go to the Harrises and get Fergus and Amber to 
carry the word to everybody so they can relax tonight. They'll have to hurry; it'll be dusk soon." 
He started up the path. 

"T'll go get Dad," Spider said. "He was going to take the next shift anyway." 

"At least he doesn't have to watch his back anymore," Skipper said, "just the door of the root 
cellar. I'm going home to get cleaned up." 

She put her hand on his arm. "Will you meet me afterward at the Miller house?" 

She'd thought he would say yes at once, but he didn't. He looked at her for what felt like a 
long time, then said, "Are you sure that's what you want?" 

"Yes, Iam." And she was sure, more than of anything else, ever. But fear prickled at the 
edge of her mind. Had he given up loving her when she chose Erik? Maybe he was angry with 
her because Terry had died. 

He gave her a quick hug. "Okay. See you in a little while." 

Maybe he was just tired. She hoped so. She couldn't bear it if the friendship between her and 
Skipper had changed. 

The light was just beginning to fade when she came out of the house again. Her father 
looked comfortable sitting in an old deck chair some three or four meters from the root cellar, his 
bow across his lap. His expression was serious, but serene. "If it gets too late, don't try walking 
home in the dark." 

"I know the way. And I hope you're not going to sit out here all night." 

He smiled then, looking almost content. "We decided to take short shifts. Larry, Mayanne 
and your mother will spell me off." 

She walked up the hill again and up Duke Road West, then took a path through the trees to 
the old Miller house on Circle Drive. Skipper was already there, waiting for her on the back 
patio. He reached for her hand and pulled her down to sit beside him on the deck lounge. "Tell 
me what Richard found out in Uplands. Mom and Dad were busy with the geese when I went 
home to wash, and I haven't had a chance to hear what went on." 

His actions were so normal that her fear began to evaporate. She snuggled close to him and 
relayed all that Richard, Ken and Leona had said about their trip. He interrupted just once, when 
she told him about the two murders Erik had committed ten years before. 

"He's one sick son of a bitch! I can't believe the Uplands people didn't do anything about 
him." 

"What I can't believe is that they were willing to send him to other communities when they 
knew what he was like." 

Skipper tightened his arm around her waist. "Well, this community will do something about 
him. We have to." He was silent for a moment. "Is that going to bother you?" 

"No. [ hate him for his lies and his cruelty. I know he can't be allowed to live. And believe 
me; I don't want him to live." She sighed. "It's all my fault. If it wasn't for me, Terry would still 
be alive." 


"You don't need to feel guilty." Skipper's eyes and teeth gleamed in the dusk as he looked at 
her. "It was just our bad luck that we were inviting people from everywhere for the equinox 
celebration at the exact time he needed a place to live. If he'd gone to some other settlement, 
chances are he'd have killed someone there." 

"I suppose. I can't help believing I should have known something was wrong with him. He 
was so different to other people I know." 

"Maybe that was the attraction," Skipper said. 

"Maybe. We don't get much chance to talk to people outside the clan. And maybe part of it 
was that I wanted him because for so long I couldn't have him." She searched her mind for the 
truth of what she felt. "Yes, I do feel guilty, and maybe I always will, but I no longer feel the 
least shred of any love I had for Erik. I'm not even sure that it was love. Maybe I just wanted it to 
be love." 

"You said you were physically attracted to him, but we both know sex isn't the same thing as 
love." 

She rested her head on his shoulder. "I guess I forgot that for a while. I realized last night, 
when I was pacing between the house and the gate, that I spent most of my time with Erik trying 
to teach him my attitude toward life and how to live the way I do. I believed that when he had 
learned those lessons, everything would be fine." 

"You didn't love him; you loved the man you wanted him to be." 

That rang true. "I was pretty stupid. I don't know how many times my mother told me that 
love isn't wanting the other person, it's wanting the other person's happiness." 

He held her tight against him. "I know that." 

A shiver of recognition silenced her. Yes, he knew about love, and she'd been a fool not to 
see that before. Love was what he felt for her. He'd been willing to do whatever it took to make 
her happy, even giving her up to another man. He was still making sure that she did what she 
wanted to do, rather than what he might want. 

The dusk thickened to darkness while Skipper told her about tracking Erik, about the 
Cowichan clan and about Jan, who wanted company. "I told Jan I'd come back this summer, with 
other people, and have a visit. Would you like to do that?" 

"Of course!" Erik was evil, but his idea about the exchange of apprentices or students had 
been a good one. She'd be an apprentice if she had the chance. If not, visiting other communities 
might be as much fun. 

Skipper rose. "Let's go in while there's still enough light that we won't be bumping into 
walls." But, at the door leading into the living room, he stopped. "Did you ever bring Erik here?" 

"No." 

His laugh was soft. "Good!" 

"I was here with Terry the night he died." 

"That's good, too." He put his hand against her cheek. "I'm not jealous. Never have been. 
You and Terry and I were so close, it almost felt like we were one person. But Erik was 
something else. He has no respect for people or places. He doesn't even like anybody except 
himself. I'm glad his presence didn't foul this retreat of ours." 

She said, "I can't believe it's only six days since Terry died. It seems like weeks." 

He pulled the blanket from the cupboard where they kept it, and spread it on the floor. Then 
he took her in his arms, and she felt his breath feathering the soft waves of hair that fell around 
her ears. "I guess it's six days of ordinary time, but so much has happened that it seems like triple 
that." 


She held him close against her for another moment, then pushed him away a little and began 
undoing the buttons on his shirt. 


Spider watched Sunny stir goat milk into her dandelion root coffee, then reached for the 
milk jug. Her muscles were a little stiff. Sleeping with nothing but a blanket between her body 
and a wood floor wasn't as comfortable as it had been when she was ten or eleven. But she felt 
better than she had for a while. Skipper was such a rock. 

Richard spread walnut butter and blueberry jam on a piece of bread. "I need to talk to 
everyone. The meeting is just three days away and some people may have a hard time dealing 
with the fact that we have to execute Erik." 

"It sounds like you've made up your mind about it," Leona said. 

Richard looked surprised. "What else can we do?" 

"I don't know," Leona said, "but aren't there other alternatives? He is a human being." 

"Define human being," Mayanne growled. 

Richard ignored her. "Just because he belongs to the species doesn't mean his life is sacred. 
Almost all living creatures prey on other living creatures. Erik twisted that natural function into 
preying on his own kind. It's normal for rogue animals to be killed by their own pack or exiled so 
they fall prey to other predators. It's necessary in order to protect the integrity of the life of the 
group. In our case, the life of the clan." 

Spider sipped her coffee and searched her mind for outrage or sorrow about sentencing a 
man, any man, to death. All she found was a tentative detachment. It would help if that 
detachment applied to her guilt, but maybe that was too much to hope for. 

"If Erik's life is sacred, then a tree's life is sacred, too," said Mayanne. "And not just trees, 
but every other plant as well." 

Sunny said, "Execution is the only answer. I hated that idea when it was first mentioned, but 
after he attacked Casey and we found out he'd killed other people, my attitude changed." She 
scowled at her mug. "And now we learn he's killed yet again. How can you have any doubts 
about this, Leona?" 

Her sister sighed. "Maybe we should keep him as a reminder, as a lesson to us." 

"Ha!" The word exploded from Larry's lips like a bullet from a gun. "So, what's he teaching 
us, Leona? According to you, he killed innocent people because his brain doesn't function in the 
normal way. That won't teach a similar person anything except the value of not getting caught. It 
won't teach normal people anything because they don't have the desire to kill. I think most of us, 
in fact, have a revulsion against killing." 

An imperious tapping at the living room sliding doors made Spider look around. "Little 
Charlie wants breakfast," Sunny said. "I'll go get some grain for him. And feed the chickens at 
the same time. It's my turn to do that, anyway." She turned to Richard. "If you're recording votes, 
you know what mine is." 

Sunny went out to the patio. Spider smiled as Little Charlie, with a single flap of his wings, 
settled himself on her mother's shoulder, ready for the ride up to the barn and the store of grain. 

"I'm going, too," Larry said. "Dino will be itching to turn the goats loose, and I need to be 
there. You know my feelings, Richard. Kill the bastard." 

"Mayanne, I take it you have no qualms about executing Erik?" Richard asked. 


"None. In fact, I'll do it, if you like. I can't think of any better punishment than giving him to 
Mother Madrone." 

"Leona?" Richard's tone was gentle. 

She studied the table for a moment, then sighed again. "I don't like it, but I don't see what 
else we can do." She looked at Richard. "What bothers me, I guess, is that all of you appear to be 
more interested in making him suffer than in looking for a constructive solution." 

With a surge of fury, Spider turned on her aunt. "How can you say that? Why shouldn't he 
suffer? Four people have suffered death at his hands. And the people who loved Terry will grieve 
for the rest of their lives!" 

"What kind of constructive solution do you suggest?" Richard asked. "I can't imagine any. 
You said yourself, Leona, that he has a mental illness for which there's no cure. If that is true, 
then he will never change, never regret what he's done. Even if he did change enough to feel 
genuine remorse, that wouldn't discharge his debt to the people he killed and the people who 
loved them." 

"All right." Leona spread her hands in a gesture of defeat. "I guess I have to concede that 
execution is the answer. I don't like it, though. I'm a nurse. I save lives; I don't destroy them." 

When she rose, Richard went around the table and hugged her. "I know everyone will 
respect your feelings. I do, too, but the safety of this community is at stake." 

Spider pushed her chair back and stood up. "If you're going to talk to people now, Dad, I 
want to go with you." Where had that urge come from? Her father looked almost as surprised as 
she felt. 

"Of course, you can come with me. It won't be pleasant, though." 

That didn't matter, she thought, as she walked to the back door with him. She deserved 
punishment for having been naive and thoughtless. Maybe, too, she was fulfilling her spider 
nature. Her web had been ripped apart and she was trying to mend it, trying to make her home 
and her life whole again. 

They stopped at the root cellar, where Ken Karlson sat with his bow, and gave him a mug of 
coffee, then walked up the slope past the barn. The sky was clear, and the cool air of dawn had 
already given way to the rising warmth of midsummer. On the path beside the goat enclosure, 
Richard said, "You might find this an interesting look at the way democracy works." 

"Democracy? But you're not going to take a vote on it, are you?" 

"No, I'm not." He paused. "Before the Devastation, when we had so many people, we also 
had institutions that would take care of people like Erik. They had the facilities to keep him 
where he couldn't hurt anyone and professionals who could study him to try to learn more about 
his mental functioning. But we no longer have that luxury." 

"So this walkabout has nothing to do with making a decision." 

"No, it doesn't," he said. "Almost everyone will agree that there's only one possible decision. 
What I want to do is make sure everyone has all the information and let them all have a say. 
Most will need to talk about it." 

"What if someone refuses to agree that Erik should die?" For a moment, it seemed strange 
that she could speak so about a man who, just a week ago, she'd thought she loved. But the man 
she'd loved hadn't existed, except in her imagination. 

Richard shook his head. "That won't make any difference. I'll try to convince such a person 
that what we're doing is right, but that's all I can do. If someone objects so strongly to the 
decision that they want to leave the community, then I'm afraid we'll have to let them go." They 
went through the gate to Duke Road. Richard closed it behind them, then veered left. 


"Where are we going first?" Spider asked. 

"The Splawskis. We'll loop around the west side first." Richard glanced at her. "We might 
not get to everyone today." 

"That's all right." Listening to arguments might beat doing guard duty. 

When they arrived at the house on Elwyn Road, April was mucking out the pigsty, wearing 
her usual straw hat, her auburn hair curling around her shoulders. She propped her pitchfork 
against the fence, came out and closed the gate. "I hope you're bringing news. Come to the 
house. I'd offer you some huckleberry wine, but I guess it's a little early for that." 

They entered the house just as Helen bent to put on old, battered rubber boots. "I was going 
out to weed the garden. With all this good weather, I just can't stay ahead of them." 

They sat around the kitchen table and Richard relayed the information he'd gleaned at 
Uplands as well as Skipper's story of the hunt. "He killed an old man in order to get that white 
horse, so we know he's killed four times. Everyone I've talked to so far is in agreement that he 
has to be executed." 

"We'd like to know your thoughts on it, though," Spider said. 

Helen frowned. "What if we just exile him?" 

"What's to stop him coming back?" Richard asked. "What's to stop him camping close by 
and stealing from us? Or joining another clan and convincing them to attack us?" 

Helen's frown disappeared. "I hadn't thought of that. All right. Since I don't want to be 
murdered in my bed, you can mark me down as in favor of execution." 

"Me, too." April gave Spider a sideways glance. "I take it you're okay with this?" 

"Yes, of course I am!" It hadn't occurred to her that people might assume she still had 
affection for Erik. How could she? Aside from everything else, he'd killed one of her dearest 
friends. Perhaps doing the rounds with her father had another advantage: making clear her own 
stand on the situation so that nobody would think they had to tiptoe around her feelings. 

They chatted for another few moments, then went outside to continue their journey. Helen 
trudged off toward the garden, grumbling about the perfidy of weeds. April rolled her eyes and 
went back to the pig sty. 

The visit to Aaron and Poppy took less than ten minutes, just long enough to report on 
Richard's visit to Uplands and to hear their emphatic agreement on executing the murderer. 

After another short walk up the slope, Spider opened the gate to the Karlson property. "It's 
been easy so far." 

"I'm sure the Karlsons won't have any objections." Richard raised his voice so as to be heard 
over the alarm calls of the geese. "Ken, Skipper and Aldo certainly don't. It's Sara we need to 
talk to." 

But Sara needed no persuasion. She rested her hands on the gate as they were leaving again 
and said, "You know, I've always thought prison would be a worse punishment than death but 
after mulling it over the last few days, I came to the conclusion that we'd be punishing ourselves 
more than Erik. We'd have to spend so much time and effort to build a jail to contain him and 
guard him twenty-four hours a day. Somebody would have to cook for him and clean up after 
him and on top of that, none of us would rest easy as long as he was alive and might escape. And 
he could sit in the prison doing nothing, all day long. Doesn't seem fair somehow." 

Richard and Spider walked on up the path toward Huckleberry Honey Farm. A crow scolded 
them from the top branch of a young fir. It wasn't Little Charlie, though. He would have landed 
on her shoulder and given her a kiss. Spider peered at the tree, looking for a nest, but saw 
nothing. By the time they reached the gate, with its faded sign, the crow had flown away. 


They found Jack and Julie, and their two children, Fergus and Amber, inside having tea as a 
break from weeding the garden and repairing hives. "Come and sit down," Jack said. "We're 
dying to hear the news." 

Amber set another pot of mint tea to brew, while Richard told them about his Uplands trip 
and the hunters' adventures. 

"We heard some of that from Aldo last night," Fergus said. He gave Spider a look of 
contempt. "How could you be so dumb as to partner somebody like Erik?" 

That hurt. Before she could think of how to defend herself, Julie said, her voice sharp, 
"Fergus, that was extremely rude, and you will apologize." 

"All right, I apologize," he said, "but I don't get it." 

Spider found her voice. "Erik lived here for three months. Can you say that you knew he 
was a killer before Terry's body was found last week?" 

"Well, no." He looked a little abashed, but not beaten. "I didn't know him very well. But if 
you knew him well enough to agree to live with him, you must have known what he was like." 

"I didn't know," Spider said. "I made a lot of assumptions, which was a very stupid thing to 
do. If I had known what he was, I wouldn't have had anything to do with him. Leona says Erik is 
a psychopath and that psychopaths are very clever at acting and talking like normal people." 

"That's true," Jack said. "My father was a psychologist, and he had some experience with 
people like Erik." 

Fergus lost the belligerent expression. "Okay, I really am sorry now." 

Richard held out his mug for Amber to fill. "How do you all feel about Erik being executed? 
So far nobody has come up with a better answer." 

"But you can't take a life!" Amber looked shocked. "It's not right." 

"Amber, have you ever killed a fly?" Richard asked. 

"Of course I have!" 

"Then you've taken a life." 

"But that's different," she cried. "It was just a fly, and I don't like flies in my house. Or 
anywhere around me." 

"I'm sure they feel the same way about you." Richard's tone was dry. "Erik came into our 
community and did great damage. What's the difference between him and a fly?" 

"Oh!" she said. "Oh." Then burst into tears and ran into the back of the house. A door 
slammed behind her. 

Fergus rose. "I'll go talk to her." 

When he, too, had disappeared into the back of the house, Jack said, "She'll come around." 
He sighed. "She's at that age where her brother knows better how to talk to her than we do." 

"It's all right," Julie added. "We understand what has to be done. So does Fergus. Spider, I'm 
sorry for what Fergus said to you. At sixteen, all of life's problems appear black and white." 

"I guess I thought that way once, too," Spider said. But not anymore. It wasn't so long ago 
that she'd believed life didn't have any problems. 

The path next led her and Richard to Sean and Jessica's little farm, where three collie pups 
came running to greet them. "Larry got the nicest looking one," she said. 

Sean and Jessica came out and caught up on the news. Neither objected to Erik being 
executed. Sean said nothing except, "It wouldn't have happened if we had laws." 

Spider thought about his comment on the way to Wayne and Peggy's house. "That was a 
stupid thing to say. No matter what laws we had, Erik would still have done what he did." 

Richard nodded. "There's no way to legislate against people like him." 


The sun was high overhead when they reached the potato farm and saw Peggy walking from 
her root cellar to the house. "Welcome!" she called. "I was hoping we'd get some news today." 
She opened the door to the house and invited them in. "Wayne's making lunch and we'd be happy 
if you joined us." 

"I apologize," Richard said. "I always seem to get here at mealtime." 

Peggy laughed. "I may have to apologize to you, if Wayne has decided to get creative. 
Sometimes his experiments with food aren't successful." 

But Wayne's smile was welcoming and the rabbit stew he brought in from his solar oven 
smelled delicious. It tasted delicious, too, Spider thought, as she once again listened to her father 
reporting on events. It apparently didn't bother him to keep repeating the news, but she was 
beginning to realize that doing things in a democratic way involved a lot of work. 

"I was right that having Erik stay here was a bad idea," Wayne said. The bald spot in front of 
his receding hair was red from the sun. Peggy saw him touch it gingerly and she patted the dark 
curls behind. 

"You should have put a hat on this morning," she said. 

He shrugged. "I forgot. It will turn brown after a while." He turned to Richard. "I'm in favor 
of execution. It would appear that Erik has done nothing with the gift of life except hurt other 
people." 

"I agree," Peggy said. "I do have a question, though. Should we ask Uplands to pay 
reparation? After all, it was their foolishness that cost two more lives." 

"In some ancient societies, Erik would have had to look after Jennie and the rabbit farm," 
Richard said, "but that would never work because of what he is. She wouldn't want him 
anywhere near her, anyway. Nor does anyone else." 

"I suppose," Spider said, "that we could ask Miles and his other two kids to come and work 
here, but it's not their fault that Erik turned out the way he did." 

Peggy put a jug of water on the table. "We could reinstate the old chain gang idea and make 
him work, though I'm sure some would call it slavery." 

"We'd have the same problems with that as we would keeping him locked up," Richard said. 
"I can't help regarding him as a kind of noxious weed. He needs to be pulled up and destroyed so 
that he can't harm anyone else." 

They left half an hour later and walked down through the meadow and into the old 
subdivision before angling up Cliff Drive to visit Luke, Tanya, and little Teddy. The adults had 
no qualms about executing Erik and little Teddy was beside himself with excitement when he 
learned he'd have another horse to look after. 

"She's a nice horse," Richard said to the boy. "Quite old and Skipper says she's easy-going. I 
know she'll appreciate being looked after. And being ridden, too. She's used to that." 

"If she's still capable of work," Luke said, "will other people be able to borrow her and look 
after her as need arises?" 

"I don't see why not." Richard glanced at the sun. "I doubt I'll have time to bring her here 
today. But if you like, you can go to Wescara and introduce yourselves. She'll be looking for 
comfort from someone gentle." 

As they walked along Duke Road toward Jennie's house, Spider rubbed perspiration off her 
forehead. "Will we have time for a swim? The heat is getting to me." 

"Do you want to go on home?" 

"No, I want to see this through." 

"I'm glad," her father said. "We'll go for a swim no matter how late we get back to Wescara. 


Keep your mind on that and you'll feel cooler." 

Spider smiled. It didn't seem to matter how old one was, parents still went on trying to teach 
you what they knew about life. 

"You didn't even have to ask," Jennie said, after she'd hugged both Spider and Richard. "I 
want revenge and I'm entitled to it. Erik took a life, and he owes a life. Justice must be done. 
Otherwise, how can we trust anything?" 

Simon and Jade Chen, up Gilbert Drive, voiced the same sentiments. Richard and Spider 
headed back down the hill toward The Croft. 

"I'm looking forward to one of Brad's beers," Richard said. "I'm tired and it feels as if this 
has been a very long day, though I know it can't be more than mid-afternoon." 

"Me, too," Spider said. "Are we going down to see Jim and Mitzi after?" 

"No, they're coming to Wescara for supper tonight. Besides, they heard about the Uplands 
crowd yesterday afternoon and they're both in favor of the execution." 

When they opened the gate to the sheep meadow, Ben, the border collie, came to greet them, 
then herded them up the path to the gate which led to the vegetable garden, the house and, behind 
it, the small meadow bounded by Garry oaks and arbutus trees where they'd held the equinox 
feast. Spider winced as she remembered that feast and her first sight of Erik Jarman and how 
entranced she'd been by his appearance. 

Brad and Laken were sitting at the picnic table, having a tea break. "Come and join us," 
Laken said. "I suppose you're delivering news to everyone, but I'm sure we've heard it all by 
now." 

"I suspect you have," Richard said. "I'll be honest. I came just to sit and have one of Brad's 
beers, if he has any left." 

Brad smiled and rose. "I never let myself run out of beer." 

"Come inside," Laken said. "It's cooler in the house. But before you do, go visit Casey and 
Mutt. They're still camping in the workshop." 

Both girl and pup were stretched out on a blanket in the shade of the workshop. Lucky lay 
nearby. "How's Mutt?" Richard asked. The pup's tail thumped on the blanket. 

Casey sat up. "He's a lot better, Granddad. He can walk a bit without yelping now. Dino 
thought I should take him down to the goat meadow this morning, but it's too far. I want to be 
sure he's really healed before I do that." 

"Dino might want help, or maybe your company," Richard said. 

"I can't leave Mutt," Casey said. "He follows me everywhere and he might hurt his ribs 
again." 

"You're doing a good job," Spider said. "Does Mutt get along with Lucky?" 

Casey nodded. "Lucky is nursing him, too. He stays with Mutt when I have to go pee. I've 
even seen him licking Mutt's face." 

"I'm impressed." Maybe Lucky could purr away some of her guilt feelings. 

They left Casey to her duties and went into the house. Brad had put mugs of beer on the 
dining room table. Spider took a sip of her spruce beer and decided the walking must have given 
her a thirst. She'd never much liked spruce beer but today it tasted fine. 

"Did you hear the hunters’ tale?" Richard asked. 

Brad nodded. "I went down to Wescara to talk to Ken, and he told me what happened. I 
offered to take a shift at the root cellar, but Skipper turned up and said they'd already arranged all 
the shifts for today." He'd opened a bottle of wine for himself and Laken and poured their goblets 
full. "I have a feeling that both Ken and Skipper are hoping Erik will make a break for it, so they 


have an excuse to shoot him." 

"They say revenge is sweet." Laken clinked her goblet with Brad's. "I wonder if Jennie 
would like that, too." 

"I wouldn't be at all surprised," Richard said. "Even Mayanne has an urge for revenge. She 
offered to be the executioner." 

"In school," Laken went on, "I was taught that revenge was an unhealthy emotion and 
should always be squashed. I didn't believe it then, and I don't believe it now. When people do 
awful things to us, I think it's natural that we want to get even." 

Richard took a sip of beer. "It has to be controlled, though, or we'd end up with those bloody 
family feuds that went on throughout history. If Jennie killed Erik on her own, she'd be 
functioning as judge, jury, and executioner. I don't believe it's a good idea for the victim to take 
on all three roles. That's one reason I want the whole community to be involved in this." 

"She's been the most hurt, so maybe she has a right to be judge and jury,” Brad said. "But it's 
a good idea to have everyone take part in the punishment, so we're all responsible for what 
happens." 

Spider looked at Brad with curiosity. He usually never said much of anything. He must have 
strong opinions about the murder. 

He saw her glance and smiled. "I know a lot about revenge," he said. "During the 
Devastation, I killed my father because he was taking all the food and letting my mother and 
Mitzi starve." 

Spider gasped. She glanced at Richard, and he looked as startled as she felt. Even Laken's 
expression was worried. 

"I told Laken all this a couple of days ago," Brad said, "and I thought she would leave me. 
But she didn't. Then I told my sister and she tried to beat me up because I hadn't told her sooner. 
It's time I told the rest of the family where I came from and what I did." He looked down at his 
hands, then up again. "The guilt has weighed me down nearly to breaking. Talking to Laken and 
Mitzi eased it. I hope telling you will ease it further. I know I risk your disapproval and maybe 
even contempt, but it's time you knew." 

Spider watched him, enthralled, as he told his story. He looked more animated than she'd 
ever seen him. Laken had one arm around him and the other hand covering one of his, her 
expression both fierce and protective. 

When Brad had finished, Richard reached across the table and took Brad's free hand in his. 
"I'm glad you're a member of this family. All of us who lived through the Devastation bear guilt 
for killing. I respect your reasons and I respect the strength you've shown." 

"Thank you," Brad said. He looked at Spider. "And you?" 

"[ think you're great!" she burst out. "You finally seem human." 

The laughter that followed that remark dissolved the tension, though Spider could feel the 
heat of embarrassment in her cheeks. When silence returned, Brad spoke again. "I take it we're 
all agreed that the punishment must fit the crime and Erik has to be executed. But who is going 
to do it? And how?" 


Chapter Fourteen 


Sunny slipped out Wescara's front door and walked down to the well, shading her eyes 
against the bright morning. She took the lid off and turned the crank until the bucket came up to 
the windlass, water drops sliding down the outside and splashing back into the well. The big, 
capped jar of mint tea inside the bucket felt icy cold to her hand. 

"Will that be enough for everybody?" 

She nearly dropped the jar. "Goodness, Casey, you surprised me. I didn't know you were 
there." Mutt was at her heels, as usual, wagging his tail. 

"Sorry, Nana Sunny. Mutt and I were practicing how to stalk game, so we were walking 
really quiet." 

"Practice that somewhere else," Sunny said. "I'm not game. And no, there won't be enough 
mint tea to go around, but some people will prefer water and Brad might bring some beer. Or are 
he and your mother already here?" 

"We just arrived. Like two minutes ago. And we saw Uncle Jim and Aunt Mitzi and the 
baby coming up the hill from Campbell Cove, so they're almost here." 

Sunny put the jar down, dropped the lid back on the well, and rubbed her damp hand across 
her forehead. She was glad to have her family around her, but they were facing a tough day, and 
the heat of early July wouldn't help. However, the heat was a trivial matter compared to having a 
community meeting, then an execution. She wanted it over with. She wanted tomorrow to be 
here so badly her head hurt. 

She kept picturing Erik tied hand and foot, lying in the dark inside the root cellar, and 
wondered how she would feel if she were in his place. That was silly, because she never would 
be, but her mind wouldn't let go of the thought. 

All morning she'd tried to concentrate on normal everyday things. Breakfast, for one, though 
she hadn't been able to eat much. Neither had anyone else. She'd gone up the hill to feed the 
chickens, give Little Charlie his grain and scratch Lucky behind the ears when he came down 
from the barn loft for his fresh water and meat scraps. She'd scratched Murphy behind his ears, 
too. But even when it was out of sight, the root cellar loomed in her mind's eye like an omen of 
grief. At last, she'd given up trying to pretend it didn't exist, and taken some dandelion coffee and 
a scone out to Wayne, who was standing guard over the thing. 

"How's Mutt doing?" she asked Casey, as they walked toward the house. "He seems to be 
walking without pain." 

"Mom says he's just about healed. Tomorrow we'll help Dino with the goats in the morning, 
but in the afternoon, we're going to Wayne and Peggy's to learn how to use an abacus. Wayne 
said he'll teach us how to make one, too. Mutt can rest while we do that." 

Life goes on, Sunny thought, in spite of tough days. When you were not quite eleven, they 
were probably easier to endure. 

Her family was milling around the living and dining rooms and spilling out onto the patio. 
Richard called, "Where do you want to sit? In or out?" 

"Out," Jim said. "There's enough sea breeze to keep it comfortable." 

In a few moments, they were settled on the patio, with water or cold mint tea. Richard held a 
bottle of beer. "I feel like I need this more now than later," he said, "though maybe it's a bad 
idea." 

"One won't hurt," Brad said. 


Casey and Dino sat at his feet, Mutt between them. The goats had been left in their pen and 
would remain there for most of the day. Sunny had expressed doubt that the children should be 
here at all, but Laken was adamant about allowing them full access to whatever happened. It 
wasn't fair, she'd said, to keep them in ignorance about any part of life, no matter how ugly. They 
didn't have the experience to help make decisions, of course, but they should be able to listen to 
what was said and form their own opinions. 

The children's faces looked so young, so innocent. Had Brad told them his bitter story? She 
knew Laken would want him to do that. But how would they react? How would they regard a 
father who had killed his own father? Sunny took a deep breath and forced those questions to the 
back of her mind. Today would be hard enough to get through without worrying about something 
that hadn't happened yet. 

"I didn't have an urgent reason for the family to meet this early," Richard said, "except that I 
wanted to talk about what will happen today." 

And he wants support, Sunny thought. He knows that people respect him and listen to him, 
and the knowledge of their trust weighs him down. 

Larry cleared his throat. "We've already made the biggest decision. Now it's just a matter of 
who does it and how they do it, right?" 

"That's right," Richard said. "We don't need to have a vote because everybody is in favor of 
the execution, though it won't be easy to choose who does it. But I believe having the meeting is 
important because everyone should be involved and bear a share of the responsibility. It isn't just 
that Erik killed Terry, he also interfered with our way of life, with the harmony of the 
community. So we all have a right to inflict punishment, every last one of us." 

"And to see it happen," Larry said, "so we know it's truly over, so we can feel at peace and 
safe as we go about the daily business of living." 

"I told you I'd be the executioner," Mayanne said, from her seat on the edge of the concrete 
planter. 

"Why do you want to?" Sunny asked. Mayanne had no doubt liked Terry; everyone did. But 
they hadn't been close. 

"Because Erik tried to hurt the trees," Mayanne replied. "He wanted to make use of them, to 
mutilate them for his own purposes." 

Maybe it was logical to let Mayanne do it. If she acted on behalf of the trees, she might not 
suffer guilt afterward. But no, that didn't make sense. It didn't matter why the executioner did it, 
whether it was for the sake of the trees, or for people, or for the community, or for money, killing 
a human would still result in guilt. "What about getting someone from another settlement to do 
it? Somebody without any personal involvement?" 

"Who among our friends from other communities would you ask?" Richard said. 

"Oh," Sunny said after a moment. "Yes, I see what you mean. No, I couldn't ask any of 
them. It's not up to them to deal with our problems." 

Richard took a long pull at his beer. "Leona, what methods are available to us? I'd like to 
settle that question now if we can. It'll be a long and grisly debate if we ask everyone for 
suggestions." 

"His death must be as quick and painless as possible." Leona put her glass of tea down 
beside her chair. "I won't tolerate anything less." 

Leona was right, Sunny thought. Whether we kill an animal for meat or a rat for stealing 
from the granary, we try to be humane. No matter how much pain Erik has caused, we have no 
reason to be brutal. Losing his life will be punishment enough. 


"The oldest method," Leona went on, "is something the ancient Romans called 'opening a 
vein.’ Death can happen in seconds if the aorta, the major blood vessel leading from the heart, is 
completely severed. But it's much easier to get at the carotid and femoral arteries." 

"Cutting any of those would mean blood spraying everywhere, wouldn't it?" Larry's tone 
was cool and calm. But he held Sandy in his lap, something he almost never did, and stroked the 
pup as though he derived some comfort from it. 

"Very messy," Leona agreed, "and death is not instant. It could take anywhere from a few 
seconds to a few minutes, depending on how sharp the knife is and how well it's wielded. It 
could even take hours if the artery is just nicked." 

The thought of the blood and someone having to cut Erik's throat made Sunny feel queasy. 
"Let's not do it that way." 

"What about drugs?" Richard asked. 

"We could give him laudanum," Leona said. "Two or three teaspoons should be enough. But 
it would require at least four people to hold him still so someone else can pour the stuff down his 
throat." She took a sip of her tea and put the glass down again. "Every time I've gone scrounging, 
I've looked for pentobarbital, which was used all over the world to anesthetize and euthanize 
animals, but so far I haven't found any. In humans, it causes a painless death in less than an hour 
by putting the person to sleep before cutting off the breathing. But even if we had it, there would 
still be the problem of getting it into him." 

Jim handed Mavra to Mitzi and paced once across the patio and back again. "I think the best 
answer is this: tie some metal to him and throw him over a tree branch. That would knock him 
out instantly and, after a minute or two, his heart would stop." 

"T like it," Mayanne said. "It's appropriate, considering what he was trying to do. But that 
would require you to put him over the branch and then pull the body away afterward, Jim." 

"Not necessarily. I've figured out how anyone can do it. Well, one very strong person, but 
two people would be better." Jim sat down again. "I had two good reasons for trying to solve this 
problem. One is that so far I'm the only person we know of that can touch a tree without getting a 
shock and I won't live forever." 

"I can guess what the other reason is," Leona said. "We don't have the equipment or means 
of dealing with serious medical issues. If one of us gets badly hurt or falls victim to some 
incurable disease, we need a way to provide painless euthanasia." 

"Exactly," Jim said. 

Richard was looking more relaxed, Sunny thought. Some of the responsibility has been 
taken off his shoulders. "I feel better now about being spokesperson," he said. "Once everybody 
is here, I'll ask you to explain what needs to be done." 

"I'd like to use Mother Madrone," Mayanne said. 

"I'm sorry, Mayanne, but that's not practical," Richard said. "It would mean a half hour or 
more of dragging Erik and everybody else over a rough trail." He added, with a wry smile, "It's 
not as if we don't have plenty of trees everywhere." 

"Are we going to let Erik out of the root cellar so he can hear us deciding where and who?" 
Laken asked. 

"I don't think we should," Richard said. "That would cause a lot of mental anguish for most 
people." 

"Probably not Erik," Spider said. 

"Maybe not," Richard said, "but what's the point? When we're ready, we'll bring him out and 
tell him that he's been condemned to death because of his four murders. Then we'll just do it." 


Sunny rose. "I can't bear to talk about it anymore. Not until I must. So I'm going to get ready 
for the gathering. I need all of you to help get tables and chairs set up for afterward and prep 
some food." 

"Doesn't seem like the right occasion for food," Mitzi said. 

"Maybe not," Sunny said, "but I can guarantee that after it's over, everyone will want the 
comfort of talking to other people. Food never goes amiss at such a time." 


- 


The sun was overhead when the Metchosin clan gathered around the root cellar. Spider's 
mouth was dry, her stomach lurching at the thought of deliberately killing a human being. Such 
feelings never happened when she hunted deer. In an effort to keep her breakfast down and her 
voice from shaking, she kept reminding herself that Erik had murdered Terry, as well as his own 
mother and two other people. She saw Jennie, Terry's mother, on the other side of the crowd and 
focused on her. She made her way through the clusters of people and put her arms around Jennie. 

"I always make an apology to a deer when [ kill it, but I would never offer Erik one." Spider 
tried to keep her voice steady. 

"Nor should you," Jennie said. "He deserves death, not apologies." 

Richard's voice rang out. "Before we bring the prisoner out, I have a couple of things to 
say." He was standing on a stepladder, so that his words could be heard by everyone. "After 
consulting with Leona, we concluded that the quickest and least painful death would be by 
electrocution. Jim will explain how we can make that work without any of us getting zapped 
ourselves." 

Jim took Richard's place on the stepladder. "The prisoner must be touching metal for 
electrocution to work, and my suggestion is that we bind him around the chest with a length of 
wire. Also, as we all have reason to know, the human body is a good conductor because it's 
mostly water. Making the prisoner's skin wet will intensify the electric shock and make the end 
quicker. Then we can tie a hemp rope around his waist. The rope is a poor conductor, so whoever 
handles it should get only a mild shock, if that." 

"Are you saying we should tie him to a tree with the rope?" Wayne asked. 

"Or throw one end of the rope around a branch and haul him up so he rests on the branch. I 
guess that will depend on what tree we choose." Jim paused. "However we do it, death will be 
virtually instantaneous. The initial shock will knock him out and the constant pulse of power 
through his body will cause his heart to fail after a minute or two." 

Jim climbed down and Richard went back up the stepladder. "Anybody have a problem with 
this?" 

Spider scanned the sober faces around her. Some showed revulsion but no one spoke. 
Amber Harris had tears on her cheeks, but she was supported on one side by Fergus and the other 
by her mother. Sunny looked like she'd aged years in the last hour, but she stood calm and silent 
among her family. 

Richard said, "All right, that decision is made. We have to make one final decision and it's 
the hardest because it's the most personal. Who is going to do it?" 

I am, Spider thought suddenly. If there was guilt, she would bear the guilt; add it to the guilt 
she already suffered over Terry's death. It was no more than she deserved. 

She let go of Jennie and raised her hand. "I will." 


Sunny cried out, "No!" 

Spider turned to her. "I have to do this, Mom. If I hadn't agreed to partner Erik, Terry would 
still be alive." 

Jennie stepped forward and raised her hand alongside Spider's. "I will. Erik murdered my 
child and I want revenge." 

"I want to be a part of it, too." Tears sprang to Spider's eyes as she heard Skipper's voice 
behind her. "Erik killed my best buddy. I want my hands on that rope." 

More voices rose, offering help. Ken Karlson, Brad, Jim, Wayne Zabel, Mayanne. Richard 
raised his own hand. "In my opinion, the first three are the most appropriate. Jennie, Spider and 
Skipper are the people who have been most affected by Erik's murder of Terry." He glanced 
down at Spider and she saw he had tears in his eyes, too. "I bear my own share of guilt for voting 
to allow Erik into our community and I would gladly take my daughter's place. Will you let me 
do that?" he asked her. 

"No," she said. "It's my duty. More so than yours." 

For a moment silence ruled. Then Jim announced that he would get a roll of wire from the 
workshop. Ken found a bucket and went to the well. When they returned, Wayne said, "Let's get 
him out of there. I'll keep an arrow notched in case anything goes wrong." 

"But which tree will we use?" Spider asked. She had to know where she was going, what she 
was aiming for, so the thing could be done fast, so it could be over with. 

Sunny spoke up. "Use the old Garry oak a few meters east of the tower. It's the closest and 
has many big branches you can reach from the ground." 

"That's where Granny is buried," Laken said. "Under that tree." 

"I know,” Sunny replied. "She wouldn't care. In fact, I'm sure she'd approve of what we're 
doing." 

I wish I'd known Granny, Spider thought. I wish... But Ken Karlson was opening the door 
of the root cellar. She bit her lip until it hurt and felt Jennie's hand grip hers as though she'd never 
let go. Skipper left his family and came to stand beside them. 

Erik's hands were tied behind his back, his ankles tied together. He was pale and grubby, and 
his eyes blinked against the bright light. The acrid smell of urine rose from the open door of the 
root cellar. Ken and Aldo turned Erik so that he faced Richard on the stepladder. 

Richard spoke in a loud, clear voice. "Erik Jarman, you have been sentenced to death for the 
murder of Terry Jones, also for the murder of your mother, your friend Archer and an old man 
called Blackjack. Do you have anything to say?" 

For a moment she thought that Erik would remain silent. But then he stood straighter and 
said, "What you're doing is against the law!" 

"What law? We have no laws. The only rules we follow are to act with human decency, to 
live in harmony with one another and with the earth and all its creatures." 

Erik's face was now suffused with blood. "You call it decent to murder a man who was 
merely protecting himself and his property? That's not justice!" 

"Your idea of justice appears to be that you should be allowed to do anything you like, 
including murder other people," said Richard, his tone dry. 

"We've heard enough," Jim said. He started to put the wire around Erik, but the man butted 
Jim with his head and twisted away. It took three men to hold Erik while Jim fastened the wire 
around his chest and bound arms. Then he threaded a hemp rope through Erik's legs, around his 
neck and then around his waist, so that the man could be lifted, like a parcel, with the two long 
ends of rope. Wayne poured the bucket of water over Erik's torso. 


Spider tore her gaze away from the prisoner to scan the rest of the crowd. Their expressions 
ranged from horror to a stolid stoicism. When she looked at Erik again, she saw that the men had 
untied his ankles and were turning him to walk toward the oak tree. The look of hatred he aimed 
at her was chilling. At first, she was shaken, then a calm settled over her. His look left no doubt 
in her mind that if she'd partnered him, he might well have killed her one day, when her 
existence became inconvenient. 

The three men forced Erik to walk the hundred meters to the Garry oak. Spider, Jennie, and 
Skipper followed while, behind them, Richard led the rest of the crowd up the gentle incline. A 
couple of meters from the tree, they threw Erik on the ground and bound his ankles again. He 
had begun to shout a steady stream of curses and Aaron stuffed a handkerchief in his mouth. 

The men stood back. Skipper took one end of the rope, Spider and Jennie the other end. Erik 
was writhing like a demented snake, and it was almost impossible to lift him the necessary meter 
and a half to get him slung onto a branch. It took all Spider's strength to do her share and Jennie, 
who was a tiny woman, could not help very much. 

Finally, his body touched the tree. A shudder went through him, and he slumped over the 
branch like a limp rag. 

Spider let go of the rope, her muscles trembling from the effort, her hands shaking from 
tension. She stared at Erik, amazed. He'd been so much trouble and then, in one second, it was 
over. Skipper ducked under the branch and the three of them stood together, arms around each 
other. 

For a moment or two, the silence was absolute except for a couple of robins in a maple tree 
and, from beyond the barn, goats complaining about being penned up. 

Leona stepped forward. "Take him down and lay him on his back, so I can examine him." 

She listened to Erik's heart for a minute, felt for a pulse for another minute, then lifted one of 
his eyelids to peer at the pupil. "It's done," she announced. "He's dead." 

Spider stared at his body, hardly able to believe it was over. It had almost been too hard, 
now it felt like it had been too easy. She couldn't look away, afraid that he might come back to 
life, in spite of Leona's statement. 

She heard a sigh, as if everyone in the crowd had exhaled in relief at the same time. Richard 
said, "There's still one more decision to make. Where shall we bury him?" 

"Not in Metchosin," Spider said, looking at her father. Then her gaze returned to Erik's body 
and her fear vanished. The body slumped in absolute stillness, the same way a deer or rabbit lay 
in death. "His memory would poison the atmosphere. I don't want to be reminded of him every 
time I pass near his grave." 

"I could take him out to sea, weight him down with rocks, and dump him overboard," Jim 
offered. 

"No!" Sunny exclaimed. "He'd be eaten by sea creatures that might very well end up on my 
plate as food. I know it's silly to be so squeamish, but I don't want any part of him, no matter 
how changed, to end up here." 

Ken Karlson said, in his usual quiet way. "As a hunter, I know the country around here well. 
I'll load him on one of the horses and take him out into the hills. Nobody but me will know 
where he's buried. He can feed the trees, which will likely be the best thing he's ever done." 

"Don't use Silver to carry him," Skipper said. "She'll be spooked by his scent." 

"T'll take Hera," Ken said. "Larry, you got any sacking we can wrap him in, so nobody has to 
look at him? It'll take me a little while to get a trip organized." 

Spider turned away and, with Skipper and Jennie following, they left Erik's body lying under 


the oak and walked back toward the house. She was almost there, when Ken and Larry passed 
her, heading toward the oak and carrying folded sacking and twine. She stopped at the root cellar 
and kicked the door closed. It would have to be cleaned later. A very minor chore. 

In a few moments everyone had gathered around the tables that Sunny and her crew had set 
out on the grass. Richard made one last trip up the stepladder. "Thanks for being here, 
everybody." He paused. "I don't know what else to say." 

Brad's deep voice replied, "To my mind, everything's been said." He raised his voice a little. 
"I brought beer. Larry opened some wine." 

Jack Harris grabbed a glass from the nearest table. "I brought mead for anybody that likes 
sweet stuff. I know we could all do with a drink. I sure need one." 

"You got that right." Sean reached for two glasses and a wine bottle. 

Skipper laid his hand on Spider's arm. "You okay?" 

She nodded and tried a smile, but her smile muscles weren't working very well. "I just feel 
kind of stunned." 

"Stay put,” he said, "and I'll bring you a drink. You too, Jennie." 

He came back with dandelion wine for both of them, then went to get a beer for himself. A 
moment later, Larry stopped beside them. "Next year," he said, "I'm going to try making potato 
champagne," then wandered off to talk to Richard. 

The sun continued to shine and the sea breeze to bring the smell of the beach, as Spider 
drifted among the crowd. Almost everyone had brought wine or beer and almost everyone was 
drinking and talking. Not about Erik, though. The words that floated past her ears were about the 
crops needing more rain, the bees needing more flowers and what could be done about deer 
stealing fresh young lettuce meant for humans. Sunny, Mayanne and Laken were busy bringing 
out platters of finger food and putting them on the second table. Spider could see enough 
unfamiliar platters that she knew almost everyone had brought food. 

This is surreal, she thought. We've just executed a man for murder. Yet if a stranger walked 
in now, he'd think we were having a summer party. 

Jennie seemed to read her mind. "Everybody wants it to be tomorrow," she said. "We all 
want what's normal and comfortable and peaceful. It's just that we're not waiting for tomorrow to 
make that feeling happen." 

Spider hugged her. "Yeah, okay, I get that. I agree." 

A half hour later, she heard a horse whicker and looked up to see Ken leading Hera down 
the path toward the Garry oak. As he went by the crowd, he called, "Aldo, come and give me a 
hand." 

Spider followed them up to the tree and watched while they unwrapped Erik and removed 
the wire from his body. "Why do that?" she asked. 

"Don't want that wire connected to the mare in any way," Ken said. "If she bumps into a 
tree, she'll get a shock. Not fair she should suffer for what he did." 

Of course. Stupid of her to forget such an elementary precaution. 

Before they tied him into the sacking, then onto Hera's back, she looked at Erik's face one 
last time. It had no expression. He was lifeless. A piece of meat, going to feed the trees. 

Spider turned and walked away, back down the path, through the groups of people drinking, 
eating, and chatting, and into the house. In her room, she began to stuff things into a backpack. 
Beneath the numbness, a steady ache grew, threatening to overwhelm her. Better to go now, 
while everyone was busy. No one would notice if she slipped out the front door and into the 
trees, no one could argue. 


£ 


Richard leaned back in his deck chair on the patio. He felt tired, but relieved. When he 
realized, with astonishment, that he was almost happy, he shook his head. 

"What's wrong?" Brad asked, as he handed him a mug of beer. 

"Nothing. I'm just surprised at how good I feel, considering what we did today." 

Brad handed mugs of beer to Skipper and Wayne. "We solved a problem," he said. "We 
eliminated a danger. Everybody is relieved." 

Richard swallowed a mouthful of beer and smiled at his three friends in gratitude. You 
needed strength to survive what life threw at you and they had it in abundance. 

So did everyone else in the settlement, he thought, though some of the young ones were still 
developing their capacity to endure emotional hardship. Jack and Julie had taken Fergus and 
Amber home early because Amber couldn't stop crying. "She'll be all right," Julie had said. 
"We'll help her sort out her feelings." 

Everyone else had finally disappeared, too. Larry, Dino, and Casey were down in the 
meadow, looking after the goats and teaching the two pups, Mutt and Sandy, how to herd them. 
Watching the animals graze gave him a welcome sense of peace, but he had some concern about 
how Casey and Dino were affected by the execution. Dino had said nothing, which was unusual 
for a boy who always said what he thought. Casey, showing no emotion whatsoever, had said, 
"I'm not sorry. I'm not upset. That was no different from swatting a wasp when he stings you." A 
little too unemotional, perhaps? Of course, Casey was fierce in her loyalty to those she loved, 
and Erik had attacked Mutt, so her attitude wasn't surprising. But he would have a little talk with 
both of them later. 

Sunny had gone down to the greenhouse, to commune with her tomato plants. Leona had 
gone home with Jennie. Mayanne said she was going to go see Mother Madrone and bring back 
some leaves to purify the root cellar. He had no idea where Spider was, but she probably needed 
a little time on her own. He'd expected her and Skipper to go off somewhere together, but 
Skipper was sitting across from him, looking somber and staring at the beer in his mug. 

"What's your thinking on this, Richard?" Brad asked. "Should we elect a council and a 
leader, like Uplands?" 

Wayne said, "No way! There's no system of law or government that would have prevented 
the situation with Erik." 

"According to Leona," Richard said, "Erik was a biological accident that happens now and 
then. You can't make laws against accidents." 

"T agree," Skipper said, "but are there other reasons? Would laws or government help us in 
other ways? I was four when the Devastation hit and I've never lived any other way than we do 
now, so I don't know the answer." 

"I don't see how laws would help," Wayne said. "Morality is based on personal choice and 
the sense of right or wrong. Laws are enacted to protect civil liberties, to protect property, but 
that's necessary only when there are a lot of people, like it was before the Devastation." 

"Suppose a stronger community attacks us in order to take our animals and gardens?" Brad 
asked. "We've all been afraid of that possibility, even before the Cowichans attacked us." 

Skipper put his mug down. "From what I saw, the Cowichan clan is struggling just to 
survive. If we befriend and help them, they'll likely reciprocate. That's why the idea of the 


exchange program is a good one. Especially if it means intermarriage between clans. You don't 
attack your own children or grandchildren." 

"We're pretty much a primitive society," Wayne said. "We grow enough food to store for the 
lean winter months, but we don't have a surplus. So, there's nothing much for anyone to steal or 
fight over." 

"Not unless the other clan is starving for some reason." Richard relaxed a little further, 
stretching his legs straight out. "But if we're as good to our neighbors as we are to ourselves, no 
one will starve. At least that suggestion of exchanging students was one good thing that came out 
of Erik being here. It will never make up for the damage he did, though. And his being here at all 
came out of a democratic principle that I've been questioning ever since." 

"Which principle is that?" Brad was opening more beer. 

"Rule by majority," Richard said. "It's based on the idea that a community can come up with 
better solutions than an individual. But what it amounts to in practice is that half the voters plus 
one person is considered wiser than half the voters minus one person. That's what happened with 
allowing Erik to remain in Metchosin. The vote was tied until I cast the deciding vote. The 
wrong way, as it turned out." 

"We all make mistakes." Wayne smiled. "It's nice to know you're merely human, Richard." 
He held out his mug for Brad to refill. "The other day I was rereading what Engels wrote about 
the simplicity of Iroquois tribal life when white explorers first discovered them. No soldiers and 
policemen, no kings, nobility, regents or judges, no prisons, no lawsuits, and yet affairs ran 
smoothly. All disputes were settled by the entire community, so they didn't need a system of 
administration." 

"The only reason that worked was because the population was sparse and scattered over a 
wide area," Richard said. 

"And that's the situation we have again," Wayne said, leaning forward. "Tribal societies, 
which is basically what we have here, were so successful that they survived for a million years." 
He looked around at the others. "You all know I'm an anarchist and perhaps some of you think 
I'm a little crazy because of that, but our community is working quite well as an anarchy. Believe 
me, I'd never suggest it for the kind of population we had before the Devastation." 

"No, it wouldn't have worked then." Richard saw Sunny walking up the hill from the 
greenhouse, heading for the back door. "When there are so many people, it's essential to have 
laws to protect individuals and the state itself. Otherwise, life is so uncertain that fear rules 
everything.” 

Brad topped up his own beer. "I was eighteen when the Devastation happened, so I've lived 
under both systems, government and anarchy. Individuals are just as capable as any government 
to reason things out and decide what is right and fair." 

"Of course they are!" Wayne said. "Anyway, a government is just a group of people. 
Ordinary people, not paragons of wisdom. When a community numbers a couple of million, for 
example, the people can't all speak, so they need representatives to speak for them." He leaned 
back. "Unfortunately, the way it used to work, far too often, was that instead of thinking for 
themselves, people elected a government to think for them." 

"No system is perfect," Richard said. "They've all got flaws, including anarchy." 

"You may be right," Wayne said, with a smile, "but at least anarchy is simple. No wasted 
paper or overworked electrons. I know democracies have functioned reasonably well for many 
countries and the principles are fine. On the other hand, a democracy under unscrupulous leaders 
has the power to force people to do whatever it wants." 


Skipper was grinning. "I know what your problem is, Wayne. You just don't like anybody 
telling you what to do." 

Wayne laughed. "True enough." 

"Hey," Brad said, "let's quit being so serious. Want to play poker?" 

"Sure," Richard said. "I'll get the cards. What will we use for tokens?" 

Before anyone could answer him, Sunny opened the sliding doors. She looked as though she 
might burst into tears. 

"What's wrong?" Richard rose and went to her. 

"Spider's gone!" she said. Then her tears did come. 

Skipper was on his feet, his face pale. "What do you mean, gone?" 

"She left a note," Sunny sobbed. "She said she was going away and didn't know when she'd 
be back. Or if she'd be back. And she took her backpack and bow." 


Chapter Fifteen 


Spider walked fast through the trees. She had to get away, escape the day, the people, the 
death. Try to outrun the pain that blossomed within, the way animals try to run from the pain of a 
wound. If only she could somehow make the sun go backwards and wipe out the last four 
months! 

She stumbled and grabbed at a tree trunk to steady herself, cursing. "If you're going to die, 
you idiot," she said aloud, "do it right. Plan it. Don't break a leg and die slowly of starvation. Or 
feed the wolves." 

The sun refused to go backwards. It continued moving toward the west, angling down 
toward the sea. She'd been walking, as near as she could tell, for about two hours, often 
erratically, but it seemed that she could not escape her own instinct for survival. She knew where 
she was. On the Galloping Goose trail, heading east, far enough from the Colwood settlement 
that she saw little chance of running into anyone foraging. Anyway, it was too late for 
salmonberries now and way too early for blackberries, their vines still covered in white blooms. 

The trees to her left thinned out and, behind them, at the top of a gentle slope, she could see 
a row of houses, identical except for different shades of faded paint. Part of a subdivision, 
perhaps built not long before the Devastation. Anyway, it looked similar to styles her father had 
pointed out when they'd gone scrounging together. 

She shook her head to dispel the last thought. She didn't want to think about her father, or 
Wescara, or anything to do with life in Metchosin, past, present, or future. She'd go up to those 
houses and see what was inside. She pushed her way through thimbleberry and Indian plum and 
climbed the slope. 

The first house had been pale blue once; now it was the color of shallow water. Its garden 
was overgrown with weeds and blackberry brambles but, oddly, no trees. She found a stick, dug 
into the soil and almost at once hit rock. That explained the lack of trees. The houses had been 
built on a rock ledge, with a thin layer of soil added, so people could grow grass. It seemed sheer 
madness to grow grass on soil that could produce vegetables. But back then, Richard had said, 
people had ample space to grow both. She shut him out of her mind again and tramped through 
the weeds to the blue house. 

It consisted of a single story, like the rest along the overgrown street. She found the front 
door locked. The back entrance was a sliding door, its glass shattered and scattered, so that 
pieces crunched beneath her boots. Bright green moss had crept across the sill onto the carpet. 
She stopped to listen in the center of the room, which was still furnished with a television screen 
and furniture smelling of mildew, but could hear no sound except for buzzing flies fighting to get 
out through the windows that hadn't yet succumbed to wind and weather. 

She stopped and stared at the foolish flies for a moment. Couldn't they see or smell the 
outside air through the open sliding door just a couple of meters away? Perhaps the sun-heated 
glass and the green growth that could be seen beyond it had them convinced that was the shortest 
route. And, because they couldn't see it, they didn't understand that the glass was real. She 
glanced back at the sliding door. The flies would figure it out sooner or later, or some smarter fly 
would show them how to get out. 

The entrance to the kitchen was at the far end of the room. The cupboard doors were all 
open and the shelves empty. No surprise there. She had found many things on scrounging trips, 
computers, televisions, books, jewelry, clothes, and toys, but never food. The counter was 


littered with empty tins and packages. Twisting the kitchen taps produced a sort of scraping 
sound and a dribble of rusty water. 

In the first bedroom, a skeleton lay curled up on the bed, surrounded by scraps of clothing. 
Spider stared at it, wondering what those last moments had been like, how long the person had 
lasted after the Devastation. A few months, if he or she had been lucky, but maybe not. Food had 
vanished in two or three months, so the older people said. She opened the closet, but it, too, was 
empty. Other people had outlasted the skeleton on the bed and taken anything useful. 

She went out again through the sliding door, removed the bits of glass from her boot treads 
and returned to the trail. She looked back up at the blue house. It had told her nothing interesting. 
The skeleton told her no one could escape from life except by dying. 

She walked on down the trail, more slowly now, still fighting the inner ache. A few hundred 
meters from the old house, she heard the sound of rushing water, then saw a small bridge ahead. 
From the top of a tree came the quork of araven. A warning? 

Her bow was too precious to risk, and she left that and her arrows concealed under the 
luxuriant growth of salal around an ancient, leaning cedar. The bridge creaked as she stepped on 
it. The stained wood was split and streaked with moss. It might be rotten. She moved on, staying 
close to the edge, her hand on the railing, determined to find a gap in the jungle-like growth of 
trees that leaned out from both sides of the creek. She wanted to look down into the stream and 
see the water that was making so much noise. 

A board cracked and broke under her foot. She grabbed the railing with both hands, just 
barely preventing the rest of her leg from smashing through the hole that her boot had made. She 
pulled her foot out, then edged along again, testing each board before she put her full weight on 
it. Near the center she found an opening in the tree branches and stopped to look down into the 
stream. 

The gorge was deep, at least thirty meters, and the water tumbled over rocks and logs in 
three separate channels. The noise was deafening, and the banks so overhung with bigleaf maples 
and cedar that she could catch only glimpses of the water. She edged back along the railing to the 
bank and began to climb down into the darkness of the gorge. Here was her lair, her retreat. Here 
she would sleep, with the water pounding through her head, drowning out thought, drowning out 


pain. 


Skipper sat in the living room at Wescara with Richard and Sunny. Brad and Wayne had 
gone home, but promised to help search for Spider if it was necessary. 

"She's a hunter," Skipper said. "She knows her way around the forest and knows how to look 
after herself. And you say she took her bow." 

Sunny rubbed her forehead. Her eyes were still red. "I know she can take care of herself. But 
she's upset, really upset. I'm afraid of what she might do." 

"She's hurting," Skipper said. "We all are. But Spider loves life too much to throw it away." 
Or so he had always believed. But had Terry's death, and Erik's, damaged her to the point of 
despair? 

Richard looked tired. "She loves life partly because we made it easy for her to love. This is 
the first time she's come up against tragedy." 

"I wish you'd go after her, bring her back," Sunny said. "I want her here, where we can look 


after her. I'm afraid of what might happen." 

"She's an adult," Skipper said. "She has to deal with what she's feeling, not run home for 
Mommy to kiss it better." Maybe that was too blunt, but he had to make them see that Spider was 
no longer a baby, no longer in need of being looked after. And, not least, convince himself that 
she was in no danger. 

Fresh tears slid down Sunny's cheeks. "I know, Skipper, I know. But it's so hard." 

"IT think she wants to be alone for a while," he said. "After all she's been through, she needs 
some space, some thinking time." 

"I could bear it," Sunny said, wiping at her tears, "if I was sure she'd come home in a day or 
two. But I'm not sure. What if she doesn't come back for a week? Or a month? What if she 
decides to go live in some other settlement and never come home?" 

Skipper looked down at his hands and realized he was clenching them into fists. He'd had 
the same thoughts himself. "You know I love her," he said. "I want her to do whatever makes her 
happy. If that means I never see her again, I guess I'll have to live with it even if it kills me." 

"I'm sorry," Sunny said. "I'm so full of my own woe that I forgot you care as much for her as 
we do." 

"I can't believe she would go away forever," Richard said. "I can't believe we all mean so 
little to her that she could do that." 

"I know,” Sunny said, "but the waiting is tearing me apart." 

"All right," Skipper said, "I'll go." Just those two words, or maybe the decision that 
engendered them, made him feel better. Sunny was right about the waiting. It was far easier to do 
something. He rose. "I'll track her and make sure she's all right, without her knowing I'm nearby. 
But I won't crash into her solitude, and I won't try to talk her into or out of anything." 

"But," Sunny protested, "how will we know?" 

"Give me a couple of days. If it doesn't look like she's going to come home, I'll be back to let 
you know. I can always pick up her trail again." 


& 


Birdsong penetrated the thick foliage and roaring water and woke Spider to faint early 
morning light that brightened the maple leaves above her head. Her neck was stiff from sleeping 
with her head on the backpack and her thin blanket was wet with spray from the rushing water. 
She sat up, rubbing a sore spot on her hip where a small pebble had indented her flesh. The low 
branches of the young maple brushed the top of her head. She rolled to her knees and put her 
cupped hands into the waterfall. The water tasted cold and clean and delicious. She took another 
handful and splashed her face with it. The water was icy on warm flesh, shocking her fully 
awake. 

The memories came flooding back. She scurried up the bank, feet slipping under her as she 
climbed. Halfway up, she stopped. There was no way she could outrun her thoughts, no way she 
could escape. Except to die. 

What about leaving the island? She could leave behind all the people and places that 
reminded her of what she'd done and what she'd lost. Maybe she couldn't outrun her thoughts, 
but new people and a strange place might keep her too busy to think them. 

She edged back down to get the blanket and backpack, then climbed the bank again until, 
halfway to the top, she reached a small ledge where a cedar leaned out over the gorge. She sat 


down, resting her back against the trunk of the tree, closed her eyes, and forced herself to take 
long slow breaths. Gradually her heart slowed, and her muscles relaxed until all she felt was the 
faint pulsing of blood through her veins, the easy flow of air in and out of her lungs. She focused 
her mind on the pulse, on the flow, on the cool breath of wind caressing her cheek, and let the 
steady tumbling roar of the water fill her ears. The memories faded. 

When she woke again, sunlight filtered through the leaves to touch her face. She opened her 
eyes to the myriad greens of myriad leaves, of small insects flitting through rays of light, the 
pangs of hunger in her stomach. The rumbling waterfalls seemed to be speaking to her, but she 
could not quite catch the words. 

The memories came back, but a little less sharp. Someday the pain might diminish, but she 
had to understand it, had to decide where she might go and what she might do. Or not do. 

Four years ago, she had gone on a quest to Albert Head. She had seen then that humans were 
but a part of nature, which went about its business without regard to the larger world. Living 
things went on living, no matter what disasters got in their way, until they died of old age or 
were eaten by a predator who might be eaten by a bigger predator before the day was done. 

Man is not the center of the universe. He is complex, but different in no essential way from 
bacteria, stones, and trees. His desires and problems, his belief that he can control his destiny, 
are all irrelevant and trivial. 

She closed her eyes and gradually opened her mind to the bacteria in her belly, the stones 
under her hand, the tree at her back. And slept again. 

The third time she awoke, the sun was overhead. Her head had slid sideways off the cedar 
trunk and her neck ached. Her fingers rested on a small mushroom. The touch of the smooth, 
cool cap reminded her of Richard's long-ago lesson on the symbiotic relationship between trees 
and mycelium. The tree fed the mycelium that colonized its roots and, in return, the mycelium 
absorbed water and mineral nutrients from the ground and gave them to the tree. She could 
imagine Metchosin as a tree, protecting and feeding the people that lived there. And those people 
were part of the mycelium that strengthened the tree. 

The unwanted memories returned. Escape was not possible. But would time render escape 
unnecessary? Should she build a boat and go to the mainland or stay here by the stream? Maybe 
another quest? Three days of listening and watching and learning what she could from the life 
within her and around her? 

But she already knew the answer that would sustain her. Erik had happened and was as 
uncontrollable as the weather. Like a bolt of lightning or an earthquake, his path had been 
unpredictable and unavoidable. She would have avoided Erik if she'd known he was damaged 
and dangerous, but she hadn't known. 

There had been death and now there was sorrow. Maybe Skipper was right; it was just bad 
luck that it had happened to her clan. She could not force the sun to go backwards and change the 
past. Time flowed forward and she would have to flow with it. 

She got to her feet and climbed to the top of the bank. No, she would not go on a quest. She 
would go home. Her family and her clan were bearing the burdens of sorrow and guilt, too, and it 
would be selfish to add to them. 

As she retrieved her bow and arrows from the patch of salal, she thought, with a wry smile, I 
could pretend this was a vision quest and give myself a new name. I could call myself 
‘Dandelion,’ which means 'unvanquished.' Dandelion Drake. Or Caramar Dandelion. She shook 
her head. It didn't matter what she called herself. She would still be the same person. Spider was 
as good a name as any. So was Caramar, come to that, but she was used to 'Spider' now. 


She walked up the slope and followed the old trail as it turned westward. Half a kilometer 
further on, around another bend, she stopped, surprised. Then not surprised. 

Skipper sat cross-legged beside a tree. His eyes were closed, and his hand rested on one of 
his father's tracking dogs. The white mare, Silver, was tied to a sapling on a long rope. Mare and 
dog both looked up and, a second later, Skipper opened his eyes and saw her. He got to his feet 
and stood waiting. 

Every cell in her body began to tingle, as if she was entirely effervescence. By the time she 
reached him, she had no doubts left. 

"Are you coming home?" The question was only a question, not a demand. He stood, as still 
and solid as a tree and as patient. But behind the light in his eyes, she knew, a spark of laughter 
impatiently waited to grow and embrace the world. 

She walked into his arms. "I'm already home." 
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